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NESTING-BOXES    FOR    BIRDS. 


The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W., 
supply  Nesting-Boxes  for  Wild  Birds,  of  both  English  and  German  designs.  The  object  is  to 
facilitate  the  provision  in  gardens  and  parks  of  artificial  nesting-places  for  certain  species  of 
birds,  and  to  provide  patterns  for  the  local  and  home  manufacture  of  these. 

Figs.  i,  2  and  3  are  designs  taken,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  Masefield's  book  on  "Wild 

Birds  Protection  and  Nesting-Boxes."     Figs.  4,  5  and  6  are  Berlepsch  boxes,  as  used  on  the 

estate  of  Baron  v.  Berlepsch,  and  generally  in  Germany  and  Austria.     Other  patterns  can 

be  made  to  order. 

The  Parcel   Postage  is   6d.  per  single  box   (except 

No.  3,  which  is  3d.).     Larger  quantities  can  be  sent  by 

rail,  carriage  charged  forward. 


FEEDING  =  BOXES,  for  garden  or  window-ledge, 
with  a  week's  supply  of  food,  Is.  each,  post  free. 


Fig    2       2/- 


Fig.  1.      2/- 


Fig.  3.     6d. 


Prices  do  not 

include  carriage 


Fig.  4.     1/6 

With  brass  hinges,  2/- 


Fig.  6.     1/6 
Fig.  5.     2/- 

All  Orders  and  other  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  SOCIETY'S  OFFICE, 
3,   Hanover  Square,   London,   W.,  where  Specimen  Boxes  may  be  seen. 


NESTING  =  BOXES  are  intended  more  especially  for  Wild  Birds  that  build 
in  holes,  particularly  those  that  usually  select  old  trees  and  other  decaying  wood,  and 
therefore  find  few  suitable  places  in  the  modern  garden  and  shrubbery.  They  will 
not  attract  such  birds  as  the  Blackbird  and  Thrush  or  the  Finch  tribe  in  general ; 
and  if  the  hole  of  the  smaller  boxes  is  not  more  than  i£  inches  in  diameter  the 
House  Sparrow  will  not  be  able  to  enter. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  Boxes  in  position  some  weeks  before  nesting-time, 
so  that  the  Birds  may  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them.  An  east  or  south-east 
aspect  is  better  than  the  unshaded  due  south. 

Nos.  i,  4,  5  and  6  are  to  be  nailed  against  a  wall  or  tree-trunk.  They  should 
be  perfectly  steady  when  fixed,  as  Birds  will  not  take  up  their  abode  in  an  unstable 
erection.  For  preference,  the  upper  part  of  the  Box  should  incline  very  slightly 
forward. 

No.  2  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

Boxes  should  be  at  a  sufficient  height  to  be  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  cats, 
and  inaccessible  from  a  branch  that  a  cat  can  climb. 

Nos.  i,  2  and  4  are  for  Tits,  Nuthatch,  Wryneck,  Redstart,  Lesser  Wood- 
pecker, etc.  No.  5  is  suitable  for  Starling,  Greater  Woodpecker,  etc.  If  the  holes 
appear  too  big  a  strip  of  bark  can  be  nailed  partly  across  the  opening ;  Nuthatch, 
Tits  and  Woodpecker  will  chip  this  away  to  the  size  required.  The  Nuthatch  and 
Wryneck,  however,  like  a  fairly  large  box  and  will  plaster  up  the  hole  until  it  is  the 
right  size  for  them. 

No  3  is  for  placing  in  a  window  recess  or  a  corner  under  the  eaves  to  attract 
Flycatchers  and,  possibly,  House  Martins.  A  plain  narrow  shelf  about  5  inches 
below  the  eaves  serves  as  well  or  better  for  the  latter  ;  it  supports  the  mud  nests  and 
helps  to  keep  the  ground  below  clean. 

No.  6  is  for  Robins,  Wagtails  and  other  Birds  not  building  actually  in  holes. 

Birds  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  while  nesting,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  clean  out  the  Boxes  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Several  Boxes  for  one  species  of  Bird  may  be  placed  near  together,  but 
different  species  should  not  be  expected  to  nest  in  immediate  proximity. 
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Tbe  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 


FOUNDED 
1889. 


3,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W 


Incorporated    under    Royal     Charter,     1904. 


Any  person  interested  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  may 
be  enrolled  as  follows  : — 

FELLOW,  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of  not 
less  than  One  guinea  (£i  is.),  or  by  com- 
pounding for  life  by  a  donation  of  Twenty 
guineas  (£2\). 

MEMBER,  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of  not 
less  than  Five  shillings  (5s.),  or  by  compound- 
ing for  life  by  a  donation  of  Five  guineas 
{£$  5s.) 

Fellows  and  Members  are,  after  election,  entitled 
to  receive  a  copy  of  every  publication  issued  by  the 
Society,  and  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  General  Meetings 
of  the  Society. 

ASSOCIATE,  (a)  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of 
not  less  than  One  shilling  (is.),  or  compounding 
as  a  Life  Associate  by  payment  of  Twenty-one 
shillings  (21s.)  ;  (b)  by  paying  a  sum  of  Two- 
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Associates  receive  cards  on  joining;  Fellows  and 
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THE     SOCIETY     AND     ITS     WORK. 


HE  questions  are  sometimes  asked 
by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  work 
of  bird  protection  in  this  and  other 
countries,  "Why  should  birds  be 
protected  ?  "  and,  "  What  has  the  Society  done 
to  protect  them  ?  "     What  does  it  want  to  do  ? 

Into  the  whole  subject,  scientific  and  economic, 
aesthetic  and  humanitarian,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter. 

I.  Why  Birds  ought  to  be  protected. 

Birds,  it  may  briefly  be  said,  ought  to  be 
protected  because  they  are  of  infinite  value  in 
the  scheme  of  Nature ;  because  they  are  living 
and,  in  many  ways,  helpless  creatures,  whom 
it  is  a  duty  to  shield  from  ill  usage;  because, 
above  all,  they  form  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
that  wild  life  remaining  to  us  which  is  the  salt 
and  savour  of  a  modern  and  artificial  age.  X" 
one  wishes  to  see  a  birdless  England.  Few  can 
wish  to  see  an  England  in  which  arc  none  but 
a  few  of  the  commonest  and  hardiest  birds. 
But  fewest  of  all  are  the  people  who  realize  how 
completely  persecution  can  sweep  away  a  whole 
species,  and  how  rapidly  the  work  of  "  dis- 
birding"  a  country  can  proceed.  Vet  this 
persecution  and  this  dis-birding  is  exactly  what 
is  going  on  in  England,  and  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  world.  The  most  beautiful, 
the  noblest,  and  the  most  wonderful  species  are 
being  quickly  reduced  in  numbers:  many  have 
been  exterminated,  many  an-  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  while  the  steady  decrease  in  others 
can  but  end  in  their  eventual  disappearance  il 
present  conditions  continue. 

The  ignorant  cry,  "Surely  there  arc  plenty 
of  birds!"  misses  the  whole  point.  Plenty 
of  birds  there  may  still  be,  in  a  sense,  in  a 
great  part  of  England,  because  the  persecution 


of  one  species  may  mean  (for  a  time)  the  multi- 
plication of  some  other  species,  and  because  the 
grander  and  finer  forms  of  wild  life  inevitably 
disappear  before  the  smaller,  more  abundant, 
and  more  omnivorous  tribes  are  affected. 

In  our  own  country  the  last  century  saw 
s  after  species  lost  to  us — probably  for 
ever — which  were,  and  might  still  be,  the  pride 
of  a  naturally  rich  avifauna.  Of  the  370  or 
380  species  placed  on  the  list  of  "  British  birds,'' 
some  270  or  280  are  or  were  residents  or  regular 
visitors  to  our  islands.  Scarcely  more  than  200 
can  be  truthfully  called  "  British  "  birds  to-day. 
Some  thirty  species  are  named  by  Mr.  W.  II. 
Hudson  as  either  having  been  extirpated,  or 
brought  within  measurable  distance  of  extirpa 
tion,  in  recent  years. 

II.  From  whom  Birds  need  to  be  protected. 

In  the  destruction  of  birds,  great  and  small. 
there  are  five  principal  agents,  beyond  natural 
causes  and  that  growth  of  population  which  i-> 
ssarily  adverse  to  the  larger  and  to  the 
more  delicate  forms  of  wild  life,  and  is  made 
nil  ire  so  than  it  need  be. 

hirst,  there  are  those  who  destroy  for  destruc- 
tion's sake:  the  heedless  boy  who  ravages  the 
hedgerows  in  spring  and  delights  in  catapults, 
air-guns,  and  stones  at  all  times;  the  lout  with 
a  gun  :  and  the  cockney  sportsman.  They  are 
responsible  lor  much  cruelty,  for  the  killing  of 
various  home-birds  and  migrants,  especially 
nestlings;  and  for  the  senseless  shooting  of 
sea  birds,  and  occasionally  of  rare  visitants. 

ondly,  the  bird-catcher,  responsible  for  the 
decrease  of  all  those  birds  sought  for  caging,  or 
for  the  dishes  of  a  certain  class  of  rich  people 
Goldfinch,  Linnet.  Lark,  Wheatear,  Lapwing, 
etc.  This  class,  like  the  first-named,  requires 
dealing  with  chiefly  because  of  the'  intolerable 
amount  of  ill  treatment  involved  :  in  the  case  ol 
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the  one  offender  through  indifference,  and  some- 
times from  love  of  tormenting  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  other  for  the  reason  that  torment  is  insepar- 
able from  the  methods  employed  in  the  catching, 
transit,  and  sale  of  wild  birds.  The  persecution 
of  the  Lapwing  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
Larks  are  also  points  worth  attention. 

Thirdly,  the  trader  and  the  feathered  woman, 
jointly  responsible  for  the  devastation  wrought 
among  the  loveliest  birds  of  all  lands. 

Fourthly,  the  gamekeeper,  responsible  for  the 
extinction  or  extreme  rarity  of  most  of  cur  large 
birds,  especially  predatory  species  and  un- 
common visitors. 

Fifthly,  the  private  collector,  who  finishes  the 
work  begun  by  gamekeeper  and  plume-hunter  : 
his  "  hobby "  causing  him  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  species  already  reduced  to  rarity. 

Each  of  these  classes  requires,  to  some  extent, 
a  different  treatment. 

III.  What  the  Society  is  doing. 

Class  i.  Education,  not  only  humane 
education  as  such,  but  the  development  in 
every  child  of  an  intelligent  delight  in  wild  life, 
must  take  into  account  the  destruction  arising 
out  of  ignorance.  This  is  being  dealt  with 
more  or  less  by  nature-study  and  the  use  of 
humane  reading-books  in  schools.  The  Society 
issues  Educational  Leaflets,  and  has  introduced 
Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor)  Day  Competitions  (now 
established  in  six  counties),  which  endeavour, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  with  success,  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  teachers,  and  to  impart  a  wholly 
new  enthusiasm  and  reality  into  the  study  of 
natural  life. 

Class  3.  Pending  national  and  international 
legislation,  the  Society  has  from  the  first  appealed, 
and  must  still  continue  to  appeal,  to  the  better 
sense  and  better  taste  of  women,  setting  plainly 
before  them  the  cruelty  and  waste  of  life  for 
which  they  are  answerable,  and  exposing  the 
frauds  by  which  the  trade  seeks  to  sell  its  wares. 
These  frauds  are  in  themselves  testimony  to  the 
power  with  which  the  Society's  work  has  told  in 
making  many  women  unwilling,  at  least  avowedly, 
to  buy  "  osprey  "  and  other  plumes.  In  1899 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  resulted  in  the  issue  of 


an  Army  order  approving  the  substitution  of 
ostrich  for  osprey  plumes  in  the  head-dress  of 
officers  in  certain  regiments.  "Osprey"  plumes 
had  previously  been  discarded  on  the  ground  of 
humanity  by  the  Viceroy  of  India's  Bodyguard. 
The  Edict  of  the  Government  of  India  in  1902 
against  the  exportation  of  bird  skins  and  feathers 
is  another  token  of  progress. 

Class  4.  The  interest  of  landowners  in  the 
preservation  of  England's  birds  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  efforts  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  the  gamekeeper.  In  response  to  5000  appeals 
to  landowners,  sent  out  by  the  Society  in  1893, 
much  sympathy  in  the  Society's  work  was  ex- 
cited, and  numberless  personal  letters,  having 
the  same  purpose,  are  written  with  good  results 
every  year.  After  years  of  uphill  work  the 
Society  obtained  in  1904  an  Act  of  Parliament 
making  the  use  of  the  cruel  pole-trap  illegal. 

Classes  2  and  5.  Here  the  remedy  lies 
largely  in  increased  pressure  from  that  public 
opinion  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Society 
for  fifteen  years  to  develope  and  strengthen. 
When  it  is  considered  an  unnatural  and  un- 
desirable thing  to  cage  winged  creatures,  and  to 
kill  for  the  tables  of  those  who  are  not  hungry 
beings  whose  small  bodies  provide  no  sustenance, 
and  when  the  nation  is  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  resent  the  injury  done  to  the  community 
by  the  bird-catcher,  bird-catching  will  die  out 
for  lack  of  encouragement.  When  it  is  regarded 
as  a  shameful  and  despicable  thing  to  kill  and 
possess  the  stuffed  remains,  or  the  egg,  of  a 
vanishing  species,  the  private  collector  will 
probably  cease  to  exist.  Public  opinion  must, 
however,  be  expressed  by  definite  laws  and 
penalties  as  well  as  by  indefinite  influence,  if  it 
is  to  be  effectual. 

In  1889,  when  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  was  formed,  the  only  protection  given 
to  wild  birds  was  that  of  a  general  Close  Time 
under  the  Act  of  1880.  Since  1889  the  Society 
has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining,  through  the 
help  of  its  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bird  Protection  Acts  of  1894,  1896, 
1901,  and  the  two  Acts  of  1904.  In  1S89  there 
was  no  protection  whatever  for  any  bird  during 
eight  months  of  the  year:  no  amount  of  cruelty 
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to  a  wild  bird  was  punishable ;  the  one  Act  was 
incomplete  and  not  sufficiently  elastic.  The 
succeeding  Acts  have  placed  it  in  the  power  of 
County  and  Borough  Councils  to  protect  any 
species  completely  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
year,  to  protect  eggs,  to  set  apart  protected  areas 
as  bird  sanctuaries  or  as  breeding-grounds,  to 
forbid  Sunday  bird-catching,  etc.  Power  has 
been  given  to  magistrates  to  confiscate  birds, 
whether  dead  or  alive,  and  eggs,  illegally  taken, 
together  with  decoys,  nets,  traps,  etc.  ;  without 
this  power  the  law  against  collector  and  bird- 
catcher  was  almost  valueless.  Under  the  Acts 
of  1894  and  1896  some  130  Orders  (many  of 
them  obtained  at  the  instance  of  the  Society) 
are  now  in  force  in  Count)-  and  borough  Council 
areas  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  (Act  of 
1894  only)  Ireland.  The  Society  takes  further 
steps  to  defend  special  breeding-grounds  of  rare 
species  by  the  employment  of  Watchers,  and  by 
grants  to  local  effort,  and  has  been  granted  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  help  of  the 
( 'oa^tguard  in  protecting  coast  birds. 

IV.    What  has  yet  to  be  done. 

As  a  record  of  sixteen  years  of  existence,  with 
an  income  never  rising  beyond  three  figures, 
the  progress  made  may  not  appear  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  The  further  progress  indicated 
by  an  increasing  interest  in  birds,  manifest  on 
every  hand,  is  more  difficult  to  appraise.  What 
has  been  done  can  be  regarded,  however,  only 
as  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

We  still  need  improved  and  consolidated 
legislation — legislation  not  only  on  the  Statute- 
hook,  but  known  and  understood  by  the  people, 
and  having  the  support  of  an  enlightened 
popular  opinion.  In  particular,  we  urgently 
need  more  adequate  means  for  coping  with  the 
whole  traffic  in  wild  birds,  and  more  stringent 
laws  for  dealing  with  the  " possession  "  of  pro- 
tected birds  and  eggs,  whether  they  arc  in  the 
bird-dealers'  or  poulterers'  shops,  or  in  the  hands 
of  collector  or  trading  naturalist.  We  need  far 
more  efficient  and  uniform  protection  for  rare- 
species. 

We  need  more  sanctuaries  for  wild  birds,  and 
more  Watchers  to  guard  them. 


We  need  the  aid  and  support  of  landowners, 
gamekeepers,  and  farmers,  in  the  preservation 
of  interesting  species,  and  this  must  be  sought  by 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  birds,  and  by  scientific 
investigation  into  the  economic  question. 

We  need  to  train  and  educate  the  children  of 
the  nation  by  a  general  extension  of  Bird  and 
Tree  Competitions,  in  secondary  and  private 
schools,  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools. 

Beyond  this,  and  to  obtain  all  this,  there  is 
needed  constant  and  patient  use  of  every  occasion 
and  opportunity  on  which  information  can  be 
given,  knowledge  widened,  influence  extended, 
sympathy  evoked,  a  truer  feeling  roused,  a 
further  step  in  advance  achieved.  For  this  the 
co-operation  and  practical  support  of  every  bird- 
lover  in  the  kingdom  is  asked,  and  should  not 
be  asked  in  vain. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  was  arranged  to  he  held 
at  Mor'ey  Hall,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.W.. 
on  March  20th,  the  Marquis  of  Granby  presiding. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  issued  to 
members  of  the  Society  with  the  Annual  Report. 
Mr.  Richard  Kearton  very  kindly  undertook  to 
give  a  lantern  lecture,  "  Wild  Nature's  Ways,"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society,  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
London,  on  the  previous  evening. 


COUNCIL    MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  January  16th,  1906.  Present  :  Mr. 
Montagu  Sharpe  (Chairman  ,  Mr.  Ernest  Pell, 
Mr.  Dresser,  Hon.  Mrs.  Drewitt,  Dr.  Drew  in, 
Miss  Hall.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ilenniker.  Mr.  W.  II. 
Hudson,  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Mrs. 
Owen  Visger,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary. Reports  were  received  from  the  Finance 
anil  General  Purposes  and  Watchers  Committees  ; 
and  various  matters  were  considered,  including 
the  petition  of  the  Society  to  H.M.  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  Annual  Report  and  arrangements 
for  Annual  Meeting,  a  proposal  to  organise  a  bird- 
less  millinery  exhibition  in  London,  the  placing  of 
Watchers,  etc.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Jesse, 
hon.  sec.  of  the  Indian  Branch,  with  reference  to 
the  founding  of  a  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
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of  Birds  Scholarship  at  Meerut  College  :  Mr. 
Jesse  wrote  : — 

It  will  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  fortunate  winner  of 
the  Scholarship,  but  will  act  as  an  excellent  advocate  of 
the  Society  and  its  aims,  particularly  amongst  the  Indians 
themselves.  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  (com- 
posed mostly  of  Indian  gentlemen)  of  Meerut  College  to 
convey  to  the  President,  Fellows,  Members,  and 
Associates  of  the  R.S.P.B.  their  grateful  thanks  for  the 
^15  to  be  employed  in  founding  a  special  scholarship, 
to  be  named  alter  the  Society,  for  an  Essay  dealing  with 
the  objects  of  the  R.S.P.B. 

Lord  Loreburn  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  were 
nominated  for  election  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society  ;  Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Sumburgh,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Blunt,  and  Miss  E.  C.  Barker,  of  Chelsea,  were 
elected  Fellows  ;  and  Mr.  John  Elliot,  of  Hoylake, 
Life  Fellow  ;  Lieut. -Col.  Stephenson  Clarke  and 
Miss  Edith  Cole  were  elected  Life  Members  ; 
and  28  ordinary  Members  were  elected. 


LADY     GREY. 

In  the  sad  death  of  Lady  Grey,  which  took  place 
on  February  4th  as  the  result  of  a  carriage  accident, 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  loses 
more  than  a  Fellow  and  Vice-President  ;  for  she 
was  one  of  the  few  with  whom  the  cause  for  which 
the  Society  exists  was  an  instinct  and  an  intuition. 
Whether  in  her  Northumberland  home  or  in  her 
cottage  near  Winchester,  both  of  which  she  pre- 
ferred to  London  and  London  society,  she  did  not 
merely  protect  or  patronise  nature,  but  loved  to 
live  near  nature's  heart.  "  One  who  knew  her," 
writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  some 
points  in  Lady  Grey's  strong  individuality,  says  : 

"  In  all  her  relationships  there  was  a  background 
of  proud  reserve,  a  sense  of  something  aloof, 
untamed  and  untamable,  which  gave  zest  to  every 
moment  spent  in  her  company.  It  was  the  element 
in  her  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  passionate 
love  of  nature  and  of  all  the  wild,  shy  dwellers  in 
her  secret  places.  She  was  always  conscious  of 
the  call  of  the  wild,  and  was  perhaps  never  quite 
so  happy  as  when  feeding  the  squirrels,  who  used 
to  come  fearlessly  in  through  the  library  window 
at  Falloden,  or  lying,  as  she  often  did,  for  hours  at 
a  time  among  the  reeds  bordering  the  Itchen, 
listening  to  the  busy  chatter  of  the  sedge-birds, 
watching  a  stray  dipper  curtseying  on  a  stone,  or 
the  swooping  flight  of  the  swallows  over  the  tran- 
quil stream." 

In  the  Speaker,  above  the  initials  "  W.H. II.," 
another  writer  dwells  on  the  same  characteristic 
features  of  Lady  Grey's  personality,  and  relates 
the  following  little  incident  to  illustrate  her  keen 
sympathy  with  every  creature  about  her. 

"  It  was  when  she  was  suffering,  when  for  a  long 
period  she  was  constrained  to  lead  the  quietest  of 


lives,  most  of  her  time  being  passed  in  the  country. 
She  was  resting  in  a  canvas  chair  on  the  lawn  at 
the  Hampshire  cottage  one  evening,  and  we  were 
indoors  deep  in  talk  when  we  were  all  at  once 
startled  at  hearing  her  exclaim,  'You  have  taken 
it — you  have  it  now  !  It  is  my  bird!  Drop  it  !' 
Jumping  up  we  ran  out  and  saw  her  standing  on 
the  lawn,  her  face  white,  her  eyes  shining  with 
anger  ;  on  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
dividing  sweetbriar  hedge  stood  a  big  burly  fellow 
staring  stupidly  at  her.  'Oh,  yes,  I've  got  it  right 
enough,'  he  said  presently.  '  It  is  yours,  you  say? 
Very  well  ;  there  it  is,'  and  pulling  a  young  thrush 
out  of  his  pocket  he  tossed  it  clown  and  went  off  in 
dudgeon.  The  bird  fluttered  into  safe  hiding,  but 
it  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered  from  her 
agitation.  It  had  cost  her  acute  pain,  yet  I  could 
not  help  congratulating  myself  at  having  witnessed 
the  incident  ;  for  in  that  moment  something  new- 
had  been  added  to  a  face  always  gracious  and 
noble.  It  was  the  instant  kindling  in  it  of  her 
intense  hatred  of  all  wanton  cruelty,  and  that 
unconscious  cruelty  which  will  cause  a  dull  un- 
imaginative man  to  turn  aside  to  take  up  a  young 
bird,  not  yet  able  to  escape  by  flying,  for  his 
children  to  play  with  or  to  see  it  perish  miserably 
in  a  cajie." 


NOTES. 
Bird-Protection  in  Ceylon. 

Several  items  of  interest  to  Bird  Protectors  come 
from  the  Colonies.  In  Ceylon,  says  the  Times  of 
Ceylon  (January  2nd,  1906).  an  Ordinance  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds,  by 
entirely  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  certain 
scheduled  birds,  and  by  making  it  an  offence  to 
possess  or  export  the  skins  and  feathers  of  such 
birds.  It  also  empowers  Government  agents  to 
fix  close  seasons  for  birds  named  in  a  second 
schedule,  to  which  additions  may  be  made  by  the 
Governor.  This  promises  an  excellent  measure, 
on  the  lines  of  the  edict  in  force  in  India,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  all  British  Colonies  at  least  would 
pass  a  similar  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
plume-birds  and  the  extirpation  of  the  plume- 
hunter.  It  will,  however,  necessitate  a  sharp 
scrutiny  on  the  exports  from  Ceylon  of  skins  and 
feathers. 


In  the  West  Indies. 

The  Leeward  Islands  Free  Press  (September 
30th,  1905)  publishes  an  article  dealing  with  the 
immense  benefit  to  crops  rendered  by  the  birds  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  as  the  contribution  is  repub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  News,  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of   the  West   Indies,  it  may  be  taken   to 
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represent  well-informed  opinion.  In  a  tropical 
island  the  need  for  birds  to  check  the  ravages  of 
insects  is  especially  great,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  many  species  which  feed  on  the  seeds  of 
grasses  and  weeds  should  also  be  protected  by 
stringent  laws  ;  the  only  birds  reckoned  injurious 
being  a  few  which  feed  on  fruit  and  have  no 
beauty  of  song  or  plumage  to  redeem  their 
character.  The  present  game  laws  of  Dominica, 
it  is  stated,  are  exceedingly  primitive.  Valuable 
insect-eating  birds  are  wantonly  killed  by  the 
natives  for  food,  although  the  amount  of  meat  on 
their  bodies  is  almost  nil  ;  and  boys  are  allowed 
to  snare,  trap,  and  torture  with  impunity.  "  Such 
offences  should  be  severely  dealt  with,  and  the 
mere  possession  of  snares,  traps,  or  birds  in 
captivity  should  be  made  an  offence/'  The  value 
of  migrants  from  America  is  also  dwelt  upon. 
Birds,  it  is  noted,  "are  very  quick  to  appreciate 
a  spot  where  they  are  protected,  and  will  invariably 
visit  such  localities  to  the  exclusion  of  others  less 
favourable  to  their  welfare.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Bermuda,  where  immense  numbers  of 
migrants  arrive  annually,  although  far  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  bird  migration." 


the  old  home  of  Eagles  and  Harriers.  The  bird 
measured  7  ft.  gh  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings, 
and  3  ft.  2  in.  from  beak  to  tail. 


In  New  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales,  like  our  own  country,  is 
beginning  to  cry  out  for  a  more  simple  Bird 
Protection  law,  doing  away  with  elaborate 
schedules.  Mr.  Montagu  Rothery,  secretary  of 
the  Animals  Protection  Society,  writes  to  the 
Sydney  Mail  (November  8th,  1905)  :  "There  can 
be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  most  stringent  rules 
are  necessary  to  check  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
our  native  birds  ....  There  should  be  a  simple 
Act,  which  should  protect  every  bird  in  the  State 
(native  and  foreign,  other  than  game)  perpetually. 
Then  there  should  be  two  schedules,  one  to  consist 
of  those  birds  considered  as  pests,  the  other  for 
game.  I  do  not  think  that  either  schedule  would 
number  more  than  a  do/en  birds." 


Rare  Birds. 

Among  interesting  rare  birds  recently  killed  in 
the  British  Isles  may  be  mentioned  a  White-tailed 
Eagle  in  Staffordshire,  a  Greenland  Falcon  in 
Carrickfergus,  and  a  Bittern  near  Nottingham. 
The  Eagle,  writes  Mr.  J.  K.  B.  Masefield,  was 
the  first  authentic  occurrence  of  the  bird  in 
Staffordshire  since  179-.  It  was  first  seen  circling 
over  Stone  ,  was  next  viewed  at  Sandon,  and 
then  sought  the  open  country  of  Cannock   t 


A.D.  937. 

The  white-tailed  Eagle  is  referred  to  in  the 
song  on  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  in  our  Saxon 
Chronicle  for  the  year  937  : — 

They  left  behind  them 
The  swart  raven 
With  horned  neb 
The  pallid  carcases  to  share 
And  him  of  goodly  plumage 
The  Eagle  white  behind, 
The  greedy  war  hawk 
And  that  grey  beast 
The  wolf  in  the  wood 
The  carrion  to  devour. 
No  slaughter  has  been  greater 
In  this  island. 


Borough  Councils  and  Bird  Protection. 

The  case  of  the  Bittern  is  notable  as  illustrating 
the  need  for  County  Borough,  as  well  as  County 
Bird  Protection  Orders.  The  Bittern  is  fully 
protected  in  the  County  of  Nottingham  ;  it 
wandered  within  the  borough  limits,  and  was 
shot.  Many  persons  are  probably  unaware  that 
a  County  Council  Bird  Protection  Order  is  entirely 
inoperative  in  County  Boroughs  within  the  county. 
Others  argue  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  protect 
the  birds  of  a  town  (no  matter  how  extensive  its 
suburbs),  on  the  ground  that  town  birds  are  all 
common  species  not  requiring  protection  beyond 
the  general  Close  Time  prescribed  by  the  Act. 
The  Nottingham  Bittern  is  a  useful  object  lesson. 


LECTURES. 

A  very  large  number  of  lectures  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
or  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  its  collection, 
have  been  given  during  the  past  three  months. 
Advantage  has  been  freely  taken  of  the  offer  01 
lectures  made  at  the  Autumn  Conference,  or 
subsequently,  by  Mr.  Hastings  Lees,  Mr.  Clement 
Pike,  and  Mr.  I'.  \Y.  Ashley.  Mr.  Hastings  Lees. 
in  particular,  has  most  kindly  filled  a  number  of 
engagements  in  counties  as  far  distant  as  Sussex, 
Suffolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Derbyshire.  At  Duffield 
near  Derby,  .1  highly  successful  drawing-room 
meeting  was  organised  by  the  1 1  en.  F.  S.  O'Grady, 
lion.  Local  Sec.  lor  Derbyshire,  followed  by  a 
schoolroom  meeting  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Lees  and 
Mr.  Storrs  Fox  were  the  chief  speakers.     In  spite 
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of  very  bad  weather  a  sum  of  £g  6s.  4<i.  was 
realised  for  the  Society,  including  donations, 
Mr.  O'Grady  defraying  all  expenses. 

Another  especially  interesting  meeting  was  that 
held  at  Kinnoull  Church  Hall,  Perth,  on  March  6th, 
kindly  arranged  by  Miss  Alice  Anderson.  A  most 
able  and  interesting  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Harcourt  M.  Davidson,  of  Dundee  ;  and  appropriate 
songs,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  were  a  feature 
of  the  programme. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Henderson,  Kinnoull  Church,  who 
presided,  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  further  local 
support  for  the  Society,  and  the  Hon.  Local  Sec, 
Mr.  J.  Carey,  enrolled  the  names  of  several  new 
subscribers. 

The  free  proceeds  from  the  lecture,  £2  10s., 
have  been  sent  to  the  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  pamphlets  and 
picture  post  cards. 


THE     PLUME     SALES. 

At  the  last  sale  for  1905,  held  at  the  Commercial 
Sale  Rooms  on  December  12th,  the  principal 
feature  was  the  large  number  of  bird-of-paradise 
feathers  and  skins  offered,  these  numbering  3859 
skins  light  plumes,  282  dark,  and  5715  various. 
Nearly  all  were  sold  and  at  higher  rates.  The 
miscellaneous  birdskins  included  757  Impeyan 
pheasants  ;  quill  and  flight  feathers  of  albatrosses  ; 
crested  pigeons  ;  and  the  usual  consignment  of 
brilliant  birds  from  the  tropics. 

The  following  are  the  figures  relating  to  "osprey" 
feathers  and  paradise  plumes  at  the  six  sales  in 
1905  :  — 

Osprey.  „  n 

(packages.)  Birds-of-Parabise. 

February      265         5296 

April  295  6144 

June  210         2000 

ami  20  "packages' 

August  239         5564 

October        296         7278 

December     320         9856 

and  300  packages  skins. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  birds 
(herons  and  egrets)  represented  by  the  "  osprey " 
feathers,  as  packages  vary  greatly  in  quantity. 
Taking  a  low  average  and  allowing  for  a  percentage 
of  unsold  feathers  re-offered,  the  figures  indicate 
a  total  of  at  least  150,000  birds  killed,  in  the 
breeding  season,  for  the  London  plume  market. 

The  first  sale  of  1906  was  held  on  February  13th. 

The  catalogues  included  8508  bird-of-paradise 
skins,  most  of  which  were  sold,  and  327  packages 
of  "osprey"  feathers,    165    of  these   being   East 


Indian.  Of  Impeyan  pheasants  there  were  only  70 
(apparently  the  unsold  from  the  December  auction, 
and  these  were  bought  in.  Among  the  "various'' 
birdskins  offered  by  one  firm  were  over  6000  terns 
from  Japan,  some  15,000  parrots,  1645  owls  (in 
addition  to  heads,  wings,  tails,  quills,  and  "  pieces  :' 
of  owls)  ;  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  came  orioles,  tanagers,  cardinals,  crested 
pigeons,  trogans,  humming  birds,  canaries,  etc. 


THE    LYRE    BIRD. 

The  following  charming  word-picture  of  the  Lyre- 
Bird  in  its  home  in  the  Australian  bush  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  young  Australian  naturalist, 
living  in  Victoria,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  who 
kindly  allows  its  reproduction  here.  The  Lyre- 
Bird,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Australian  birds, 
and  found  only  in  New  South  Wales,  is,  like 
other  indigenous  birds  and  animals  of  the  country, 
becoming  very  rare,  and  bird  lovers  are  urgently 
pressing  for  its  complete  protection  in  order  to  save 
it  from  extermination. 

"  I  had  to  visit  a  wild  and  remote  gully  in 
the  heart  of  the  Dandenong  Range,  in  order  to 
study  the  Lyre-Bird  at  home.  These  noble 
birds  are  fast  becoming  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  foxes  (introduced),  and 
the  cupidity  of  tail  hunters,  who  ruthlessly  destroy 
the  male  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  glorious  Lyre- 
like tail  feathers,  which  command  a  ready  sale  at 
5s.  each  in  Melbourne.  I,  therefore,  considered 
myself  fortunate  in  discovering  a  nest  containing 
a  half-fledged  young  one,  which  gave  vent  to  ear- 
splitting  cries  when  disturbed,  bringing  the  frantic 
mother  to  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  where  she 
remained,  running  up  and  down  the  swaying  frond 
of  a  giant  tree-fern,  uttering  anxious  clucking 
notes  the  while,  and  her  long  drooping  tail- 
feathers  of  rich  golden  copper  colour,  gleaming 
like  burnished  metal  in  the  stray  sunbeams 
which  filtered  through  the  leafy  canopy  of  the 
forest  trees.  The  nest  was  built  in  a  fairy  dell, 
wherein  grew  musk  and  sassafras  of  fragrant 
leaf,  amid  groves  of  tree-ferns  thirty  feet  in 
height,  whose  dark  green  fronds,  rayed  round  their 
brown  trunks,  formed  a  cool  screen  from  the  hot 
sun.  Through  this  lovely  glen  a  shallow  mountain 
stream  rippled  over  mossy  boulders,  and  the 
dense  humid  atmosphere  had  caused  a  mantle  of 
greenness  to  be  spread  over  everything.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  fallen  logs  were  bearded 
with  long  strands  of  golden-green  moss,  while  high 
up  in  the  branches  grew  immense  Staghorn 
ferns,  or  Polypodium,  and  at  their  base  the 
earth  was  carpeted  with  ferns  of  many  species, 
the  delicate  maidenhair  fringing  the  limpid 
stream.  A  big  tree  fern  had  fallen  across 
the  creek,  and  upon  this  natural  bridge,  but 
resting  against  the  trunk  of  another  fern  tree, 
growing  alongside  the  prostrate  one  in  mid-stream, 
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the  Lyre-Birds  had  built  their  large  oval  stick  nest 
(the  egg  cavity  is  about  14  in.  by  10  in.)  interwoven 
with  fern  rootlets,  stringy  leaves,  moss,  sand,  etc., 
the  interior  being  warmly  lined  with  soft  whitish 
bark,  and  with  feathers  from  the  bird's  own  breast. 
These  birds  lay  only  one  egg,  which  takes  seven  or 
eight  weeks  to  hatch. 

"  The  Lyre-Bird  is  a  fine  songster,  and  as  a 
mocking-bird  is  without  a  peer,  for  he  mimics  all 
the  bush  sounds  to  perfection — the  cries  of  animals 
and  the  songs  of  birds.  The  male  loves  to  display 
his  vocal  and  other  accomplishments  to  a  female 
audience  on  a  specially  prepared  "  dancing  mound  " 
of  earth  and  leaves,  about  4  ft.  in  diameter.     . 

"  So  shy  are  they  that  a  mere  shadow  will  send 
them  floating  to  cover.  I  say  floating  advisedly, 
for  the  flight  of  the  Lyre-Bird,  like  all  else  per- 
taining to  it,  is  graceful  and  beautiful.  The  birds 
when  on  the  wing  do  not  have  the  appearance 
of  flying  at  all.  You  disturb  one  feeding  on  a 
fallen  tree  trunk,  tearing  off  the  decayed  bark  in 
great  pieces  with  its  powerful  claws  in  its  search  for 
grubs,  etc.,  and  it  rises  noiselessly,  fading  away 
down  the  green  aisle  of  the  forest  with  the  sunlight 
making  resplendent  the  trailing  golden-brown  tail 
feathers.  But  there  is  no  wild  beating  of  wings 
and  no  sound,  just  a  graceful  form  floating  through 
the  trees." 

Seven  Lyre- Bird  tails  were  sold  at  one  of  the 
London  plume-sales  in  April  last,  and  no  fewer 
than  100  in  the  previous  October. 


THE     AUDUBON     SOCIETIES. 

THE  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  of  the  United  States  for  1905  shows  that 
our  fellow-workers  across  the  Atlantic  are  pushing 
on  the  work  of  Bird  Protection  with  an  energy  and 
determination  worthy  of  their  enterprising  nation. 
Only  twenty  years  ago  was  the  first  Audubon 
Society  formed  and  the  Model  Law  drafted.  To- 
day the  incorporated  National  Association  has  an 
income  of  over  twelve  thousand  dollars,  there  are 
societies  in  thirty-six  States,  and  the  Model  Law 
has  been  adopted  in  thirty-two  (including  all  the 
coast  States  except  one).  During  the  first  year 
of  its  incorporation  the  Association  has  added 
450  per  cent,  to  its  membership  and  250  per  cent,  to 
its  receipts,  and  its  work  has  been  in  proportion 
to  its  growth.  Four  new  bird  reservations  have 
during  the  year  been  made  by  order  of  President 
Roosevelt,  making  a  total  of  six  on  (iovernment 
land.  In  the  case  of  bird  colonies  on  islands  or 
land  owned  by  a  State,  corporation,  or  individual, 
efforts  are  made  to  buy  or  lease  the  territory  ;  and 
one  State  society  alone  has  a  ten  years'  lease  of 
twenty-two  islands,  and  is  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  another  and  larger  one  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  a  powerful  sea-going  launch.     "There  is 


no  more  effective  method  of  protection,"  writes 
Mr.  Dutcher,  "  than  to  guard  the  birds  while  they 
are  breeding,  and  if  this  can  be  done  on  an  island 
or  group  of  islands  set  aside  as  a  bird  refuge  it 
becomes  doubly  valuable." 

The  subject  of  cage-birds  "  has  received  special 
and  vigilant  attention  during  the  year,"  and  "  the 
dealers  now  understand  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion does  not  intend  to  permit  any  traffic  whatever, 
especially  inter-state  traffic,  in  live  North  American 
birds."  Germany,  it  appears,  also  is  contemplating 
the  suppression  of  the  shipment  of  live  native  birds. 
Great  Britain,  with  her  bird-markets,  bird-shops, 
and  exportation  of  wild  birds,  lags  heavily  behind. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  American  and 
Japanese  governments  it  is  believed  that  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  were  being  plundered 
by  Japanese  traders,  are  now  safe  from  the  plume- 
hunter.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
report  is  the  three-cornered  correspondence  be- 
tween the  governor,  Mr.  Dutcher,  and  one  Captain 
Max  Schlemmer,  concerning  the  efforts  of  the 
last-named  to  obtain  a  lease  of  certain  islands  of 
the  Hawaian  group  where  albatrosses  and  other 
sea-birds  nest.  Schlemmer  offered  to  plant  the 
islands  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  "protect  the  birds," 
and  to  allow  the  government  a  percentage  on  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  bird  skins,  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  only  "the  annual  increase,'' should 
be  killed.     The  ingenuous  offer  was  not  accepted. 

In  the  programme  for  the  coming  year  Mr. 
Dutcher  has  placed  legislation  for  cats,  it  being 
proposed  to  have  these  animals  taxed  and  their 
owners  made  responsible  for  them,  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  birds  and  the  cats  themselves.  School 
bird-clubs  and  women's  clubs  are  strongly  advo- 
cated, and  a  few  pertinent  words  to  members  as  to 
their  powers  and  influence  may  prove  suggestive 
also  to  members  of  our  own  Society. 

"  You  should  not  cease  to  think  and  act  after 
you  have  attended  an  annual  meeting  and  elected 
managers,  or  have  read  the  annual  report  or 
renewed  your  yearly  subscription.  It  is  your  duty, 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  uphold  the  hands 
of  the  officers  you  have  chosen,  and  to  be  loyal  to 

the  principles  of  the  movement Vgain,  it  is 

your  duty  to  do  some  Association  work  yourself 
.  .  .  .  A  membership  card  and  some  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Association  should  always  be  at  hand 
for  use,  and,  above  all.  the  merits  of  our  organ, 
1  Bird  Lore,'  should  be  on  your  mind,  and  you 
should  widen  its  chance  to  do  good." 

The  National  Association  has  removed  its  head- 
quarters from  the  house  of  its  President  Mr. 
Dutcher)  to  offices  at  141,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE    TWIGMORE    GULL    COLONY. 

Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  writes  : — 

"  The  article  on  a  Lincolnshire  Gull  Colony  in 
Bird  Notes  and  News  for  December,  1905,  was 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  as  one  of  my  forbears 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Twigmore 
Gullery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
colonies  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  R.  N.  Sutton 
Nelthorpe,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Scawby  Hall,  two 
or  three  miles  distant  from  the  Gull-ponds. 

"  The  progenitors  of  the  present  gullery  came 
from  Manton  Warren  about  63  years  ago.  At 
this  time,  or  thereabouts,  the  main  line  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  (now  the 
Great  Central)  Railway  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  the  sand  used  for  Kirton  Tunnel  was 
fetched  from  Twigmore.  The  navvies  thus  soon 
learned  of  the  new  colony,  and  used  to  make 
pilgrimages  of  a  Sunday  in  search  of  eggs,  with  a 
view  to  their  disposal  as  those  of  the  plover.  My 
grandfather  was  in  the  employ  of  the  then  lord  of 
the  manor,  Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  and  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  Gulls  that  he  spent  every 
Sunday  during  the  breeding-season  at  the  ponds 
in  order  to  keep  marauders  away.  His  efforts 
were  supported  by  Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  who  closed 
the  whole  place,  and  would  not  allow  anyone  to  go 
near  without  a  special  permit  issued  by  himself. 
The  result  was  that  the  colony  grew  in  strength 
until  the  eggs  were  so  closely  laid  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  move  about  among  them,  and 
the  birds  when  roused  rose  in  such  immense 
numbers  as  to  form  one  mass,  entirely  obscuring 
all  view  beyond.  The  sight  was  one  that  could 
never  be  forgotten.  Nor  could  the  sound.  When 
disturbed  the  birds  gave  forth  a  peculiar  skirling 
cry  of  such  penetration  that  on  still  nights  it  could 
be  distinctly  heard  in  the  village  of  Scawby, 
situated  between  three  and  four  miles  away.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  to-day.  At  the 
present  time  the  area  covered  by  the  nests  is 
considerably  greater  than  it  was  originally,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  the  number  of  birds  is 
not  so  great,  but  the  impression  is  erroneous. 

"  These  facts  have  relation  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Black-headed  Gulls  as  farmers.  They  are  up 
betimes  of  a  morning,  and  spreading  themselves 
over  a  radius  of  something  approaching  14  miles 
they  follow  at  the  heels  of  every  ploughman.  And 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  in  such  crowds  as  to 
make  the  ground  behind  the  plough  absolutely 
white.       A    more   charming    sight    could    scarcely 


be  conceived  than  these  Gulls  struggling  and 
apparently  tumbling  over  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  closely  up  and  secure  the  choicest 
titbits  brought  to  view  by  the  travelling  share. 
Thus  they  work  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day, 
behind  every  plough  in  every  field,  so  that  one  can 
form  some  idea  of  their  wonderful  numbers. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Gulls 
do  inestimable  good  as  grub  devourers,  for  they 
have  healthy  appetites,  and  myriads  of  grubs  must 
have  been  consumed  during  the  last  half  century. 

"Twigmore  is  a  most  secluded  spot,  without  the 
sight  or  sound  of  human  habitation.  Those  who 
would  visit  this  colony  can  now  do  so  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  upon  payment  of  a  small  charge, 
the  returns  being  handed  by  Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe 
to  some  charitable  institution.  To  lovers  of  nature 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  that  can 
be  enjoyed  in  the  county  of  Lincoln." 


PUBLICATION     RECEIVED. 

At  the  beginning  of  1905  the  British  Ornitho- 
logists' Club  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  migration  of  birds  within  this  realm.  The 
first  Report  of  the  committee  has  been  sent  to  us. 
It  contains  accounts  of  the  spring  immigrations  in 
1905  of  twenty-nine  species  of  birds  which  nest 
in  this  country  and  winter  abroad.  With  the  help 
of  a  large  number  of  records  made  by  many 
observers  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  keepers 
of  the  lighthouses,  the  committee  have  been  able 
to  tell  us  when  and  where  the  birds  arrived,  and  to 
trace  their  distribution  over  the  country.  The 
chapters  and  maps  devoted  to  the  Swallow, 
Martins,  and  Swift  are  of  particular  interest  to 
those  members  of  our  Society  who  have  deplored 
the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  Swallow  in 
recent  years.  (London  :  Witherby  and  Co.,  326, 
High  Holborn.     6s.) 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  ORDERS. 

Devonshire,  January  30th,  1906.  A  B  C  D  E  [•'. 
Identical  with  that  of  1905,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Taw  and  Torridge  Fishery  Districts  to  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  Shag  and  Cormorant  are  exempted 
from  protection. 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  January  29th,  1906. 
A  C  E  F  S.  Extends  Close  Time  for  all  birds  but 
Mallard,  Golden  Plover,  Snipe  and  Woodcock,  to 
September  1st.  Protects  a  number  of  birds  and 
eggs  throughout  the  year,  gives  Sunday  protection 
in  named  areas  ;  protects  certain  eggs  throughout 
the  Riding,  and  all  eggs  on  Promontory  of  Spurn 
and  Hornsea  Mere  and  adjoining  lands  ;  prohibits 
the  killing  or  taking  of  all  birds  on  or  from  the 
piers  or  seashore  of  Bridlington,  and  on  or  from 
the  sands  and  seashore  between  Flamborough  and 
Skipsea. 
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Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  January  29th,  1906. 
B  C  D  E  F.  Identical  with  the  Order  of  1904, 
but  prohibits  the  taking  of  Lapwing's  eggs  after 
April  1st  instead  of  after  May  1st. 

DUBLIN  (County;,  December  21st,  1905,  and 
January  13th,  igo5.  E  C.  (1)  Protects  the  eggs 
of  certain  birds  from  March  1st  to  August  1st 
throughout  the  county,  including  the  islands  of 
Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye,  for  four  years. 
2)  Extends  the  Close  Time  to  December  1st  for 
Goldfinch,  Sealark,  Tern,  Linnet,  Bullfinch,  Sky- 
lark, Siskin,  and  Redpoll. 

MAYO,  February  15th,  1906.  E.  Protects  the 
eggs  of  certain  species  for  five  years. 

Wexford,  December  2i st,  1905.  E.  Protects 
eggs  of  all  wild  birds  from  March  1st  to  August  1st 
throughout  the  Saltee  and  Keeragh  Islands  for 
five  years. 

Wick  low,  February  5th,  1906.  C.  Extends 
the  Close  Time  to  December  1st  for  Goldfinch, 
Sealark,  Tern,  Linnet,  Bullfinch,  Skylark,  Siskin, 
and  Redpoll. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  A.ND  BIRD 
PROTECTION. 
BIRD  Protection  in  the  School  was  among  the 
subjects  discussed  at  the  autumn  Conference  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Birds  ;  and  Sir  George  Kekewich,  M.P., 
who  was  prevented  from  attending,  contributes  to 
BIRD  NOTES  and  News  his  view  of  the  position  : 

••  In  my  view  the  best  field  for  the  propagation 
of  Bird  Protection  is  the  conversion  to  humanity 
of  the  agricultural  boy,  whether  he  be  the  son  of 
farmer  or  labourer.  You  can  only  effect  that 
conversion  in  two  ways,  either  through  the  parent 
or  through  the  teacher.  The  parent  is  hopeless  : 
as  a  rule  he  has  been  brought  up  to  see  an  enemy 
to  agriculture  or  horticulture  in  every  small  bird  ; 
he  cannot  distinguish  between  birds  harmful  and 
birds  beneficial,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  change  his 
view.  So  you  must  turn  to  the  teachers  and  trust 
to  them  that  the  new  generation  may  be  better 
educated  both  in  knowledge  and  humanity. 

"  So  far  as  is  possible  the  teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
paganda and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
induced  to  join  it.  Knowing  the  teachers  well, 
and  knowing  the  intense  interest  they  take  in  the 
children,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the 
character  as  well  as  improve  the  intelligence  of 
their  scholars,  I  believe  that  very  many  would  join 
the  Society,  if  only  they  were  approached,  and 
would  do  their  best  to  discourage  the  robbing  of 
nests,  the  stoning  and  trapping  of  birds,  and  the 
horrible  torture  of  the  lower  animals,  which  are  so 
common  yet  among  schoolboys  and  even  school- 


girls. I  have  long  advocated  School  excursions, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  teaching  Nature  knowledge. 

"Nature  knowledge,  even  in  country  schools 
(where,  indeed,  alone  it  can  be  effectively  taught) 
is  often  regarded  as  comprising  only  knowledge  of 
plant  life  and  physical  phenomena.  It  ought  to 
include  also  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  uses 
of  birds,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  different  species.  This  kind  of  Nature 
knowledge,  like  the  rest  of  that  subject,  can  be 
taught  effectively  in  no  other  place  than  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  We  need,  therefore,  a  great 
development  of  the  "  School  walk  "  or  "  School 
excursion "  system.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
system  carried  out  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer. 

"  Enlist  the  teacher  ;  he  has  more  power  for 
good  than  the  landed  proprietor  or  the  squire,  and 
his  power  extends  over  a  wider  area,  for  every  boy 
in  that  area  can  be  affected  by  his  teaching.  Not 
only  men  but  women  Teachers  also,  of  course. 
They  are  equally  helpful.'' 


BIRD  AND    TREE  DAY    FESTIVALS. 

Bird  and  Tree  Festivals  have  been  widely- 
celebrated  during  the  past  few  months  in  the 
counties  comprised  in  the  Society's  Bird  and  Tree 
Competition  scheme,  the  character  of  the  festivities 
varying  from  important  gatherings  and  memorable 
speeches  to  mark  the  presentation  of  Challenge 
Shields  to  simple  schoolroom  meetings  for  the 
giving  of  "  consolation  :'  awards.  The  Society  gave 
packets  of  suitable  little  books,  such  as  ( iowan's 
Nature  Books,  the  "Eyes  and  Xo  Eyes"  series, 
and  the  "  I  go  a-walking"  series,  to  the  team-,  of 
each  school  arranging  a  festival,  together  with 
a  book  of  higher  value  for  the  school  library. 
The  full  aim  of  the  Council  will  not  be  realized 
until  every  school  in  each  county  joins  in  the 
scheme,  and  every  parish  or  village  has  its 
Bird  and  Tree  Day  ;  but  before  this  happy  state  of 
things  is  reached  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  not 
only  the  full  warrant  of  the  Education  authorities, 
who  already  give  their  cordial  approval,  but  also 
the  more  generous  support  of  local  residents,  who 
in  some  districts  refrain,  to  a  disappointing  extent, 
from  helping  the  nature  studies  and  the  Bird  and 
Tree/ivV.v  of  their  young  neighbours. 

In  addition  to  tree-planting,  or  in  place  of  it 
where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  cannot  form 
part  of  the  programme,  the  methods  of  celebrating 
the  day  have   included  school  concerts,  entertain- 
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ments,  and  lectures  (in  some  cases  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  lent  by  the  Society),  band  parades 
and  processions,  the  acting  of  children's  plays,  and 
tea-parties.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of 
every  festival,  but  the  thanks  of  the  Society  may 
be  offered  to  those  School  Managers  and  teachers 
whose  co-operation  throughout  the  year  gave 
practical  form  to  the  Society's  scheme,  and  who 
by  their  presence  and  kindly  and  stimulating 
speeches,  and  their  gifts  of  prizes  and  of  trees  to 
plant,  made  Bird  and  Tree  Day  a  day  of  happiness 
and  of  happy  memories  for  the  children. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  Bedfordshire  Challenge  Shield,  won  by 
Clophill  School,  together  with  the  prize  books 
awarded  by  the  Society,  were  presented  on 
November  24th,  by  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  H.  Rollo  Meyer,  an  old  adherent  of  the 
Society,  who  has  taken  warm  interest  in  the 
competition,  and  because  of  whose  efforts  the  offer 
of  a  Shield  was  first  made  to  Bedfordshire  in  1904. 
A  tea  to  all  the  children  attending  the  schools, 
followed  by  a  varied  entertainment,  was  organised 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunnington,  the  head  teachers. 
A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  of  parents  and 
friends  heartily  applauded  songs  and  recitations 
by  the  children,  an  exhibition  of  musical  drill,  the 
performance  of  a  dramatic  sketch  by  eight  of  the 
boys,  and  the  presentation  of  a  pretty  musical 
tableau  by  the  elder  girls.  The  six  prize  essays 
were  read  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  a  suitable 
address  was  given  by  the  Rector. 

BERKSHIRE. 
The  Festival  at  Buckland  was  a  two-days' 
celebration,  the  tree-planting  taking  place  on 
November  30th,  and  the  public  meeting  and  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  on  February  9th,  1906.  On 
the  earlier  date  some  twenty  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted  in  the  school  garden,  some  by  the 
team,  others  by  the  younger  children.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  festive  tea,  followed  by  a 
short  speech  from  the  Vicar,  and  games,  recita- 
tions and  songs  filled  up  the  evening.  On 
February  9th,  the  Shield  and  prizes  were  formally 
presented  by  Sir  William  Anson,  D.C.L.  The 
Vicar  (Rev.  W.  Buhner)  presided.  In  the  course 
of  a  suggestive  address,  Sir  William  said  that  it 
was  difficult  for  children  to  regard  their  school 
work  otherwise  than  as  an  irksome  task,  but  this 
study  of  Nature  combined  pleasure  with  instruc- 
tion. Such  knowledge,  gained  by  their  own  effort 
and  observation,  was  invaluable,  and  remained  a 


possession  for  life  ;  while  by  studying  the  habits 
of  birds  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  scheme, 
they  would  be  led  to  be  loving  and  kind  to  all  God's 
creatures.  He  hoped  that  such  teaching,  by  making 
the  countryside  more  interesting,  would  influence 
some  to  remain  in  the  villages.  Sir  William 
Throckmorton,  in  thanking  Sir  William  Anson  for 
journeying  from  Oxford  to  be  present,  said  to  his 
mind  the  great  value  of  the  work  was  summed 
up  in  one  word — observation.  Captain  Loder 
Symonds  also  spoke  most  sympathetically. 

CUMBERLAND. 
The  Kirkoswald  Festival,  held  on  December  12th, 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (the  Right  Hon.  J.  W. 
Lowther),  who  performed  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting the  Society's  County  Challenge  Shield. 
Unhappily  the  day  was  clouded  by  the  death  of 
the  much-loved  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Thornley,  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  competition,  and  who  passed  away  on  the 
1st  of  the  same  month.  The  Headmaster  of  the 
Schools  writes  :  "  I  had  known  him  over  nine 
years,  and  I  never  saw  him  look  so  pleased  as 
on  the  day  that  the  news  came  of  the  school's 
success."  With  such  a  vicar,  and  a  schoolmaster 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  him,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  Kirkoswald  carried  off  the  Shield. 
Canon  Rawnsley  took  the  late  vicar's  place  at  the 
festival,  and  in  an  eloquent  address  at  the  tree- 
planting  in  the  Churchyard,  with  which  the  pro- 
ceedings begun,  he  paid  a  touching  tribute  to 
Canon  Thornley,  to  whose  memory  he  declared 
those  trees  for  ever  sacred.  Eleven  trees  and 
shrubs  were  then  duly  planted  by  Mr.  Lowther, 
Canon  Rawnsley,  and  the  nine  members  of  the 
team. — A  meeting  in  the  schoolroom  followed. 
Alderman  Potter  presided,  supported  by  Canon 
Rawnsley  and  the  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
ministers.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodgson,  Chairman  of  the 
Cumberland  Education  Committee,  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  The  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  address,  said  that  the  first  object  ot 
the  bird  and  tree  scheme  was  to  cultivate  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  teaching  habits  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  the  second  purpose  was  to  make  country 
life  more  attractive.  The  question  as  to  which 
birds  were  friends  and  which  foes  of  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  gardener  was  one  that  required  for 
its  solution  not  superficial,  but  very  close  and 
careful  watching.  They  might  think  a  bird  was 
destroying  a  bud,  but  on  examination  might  find 
that  it  was  after  a  little  insect  already  in   the  bud. 
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In  Cumberland  there  were  no  less  than  259  species 
of  birds  as  residents  or  visitors,  so  that  there  was 
a  large  field  for  investigation.  In  congratulating 
the  scholars,  he  trusted  their  success  would  be  an 
incentive  towards  making  them  ardent  naturalists, 
taking  great  interest  in  the  life  of  birds,  and,  above 
all,  protecting  them. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The  notable  fact  that  among  all  the  schools  of 
the  large  county  of  Hampshire  one  with  less  than 
90  scholars  on  its  register,  in  a  little  rural  village 
of  some  250  inhabitants,  should  have  won  the 
Shield,  made  Bird  and  Tree  Day  memorable  for 
Privett.  The  victory  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Paine,  with  which  he  has  evidently  inspired  his 
scholars.  The  festival,  held  on  November  24th, 
begun  with  Tree-planting  on  a  piece  of  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  school,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park,  a 
mound  was  raised  and  a  fine  copper  beech 
planted,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Nicholson.  The  schoolroom  was  then 
tilled  to  overflowing  for  the  prize-giving.  Captain 
Hugh  Nicholson  presided,  and  Mr.  T.  Hastings 
Lees,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  the 
Rector  of  Privett,  and  several  of  the  local  clergy, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  G.  Milman,  H.M.  Inspector  for 
the  county,  were  among  those  present.  Mr.  Paine 
read  congratulatory  letters  from  Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan, 
Director  of  Education  for  Hants,  Mr.  Gill,  one 
of  H.M.  Inspectors,  Mrs.  Suckling,  and  others. 
He  added  that  the  subject  had  been  taken  as  part 
of  the  school-work  of  the  year,  and  the  children 
had  also  been  out  with  him  two  days  a  week  for 
note-taking  and  observation. — The  Chairman,  in 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  and  interest  afforded  by 
observing  birds  and  trees,  said  that  this  was  not 
only  a  recreation  which  cost  them  practically 
nothing,  but  it  also  enabled  them  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  most  useful  information  about  birds 
which  would  prevent  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  those  species  that  were  good  friends  to  the 
farmer,  did  the  farmer  but  know  it.  The  know- 
ledge which  they  gained  from  the  books  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  ought, 
for  one  thing,  to  put  an  end  to  the  destruction  of 
owls,  which  lived  on  rats  and  mice,  and  did  harm 
to  no  one. — After  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
Shield  and  the  giving  of  the  prizes  and  reading  of 
essays  a  social  tea  was  held.  —  An  artistically 
painted    design    on    wood,    recording    the    team's 


success,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hopwood  as  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  event. 

The  Bitterne  Park  Girls'  School,  winners  of  the 
Second  Prize,  celebrated  Bird  and  Tree  Day  on 
February  26th.  In  the  afternoon  a  tree  was 
planted  in  the  girls'  garden,  to  the  strains  of  the 
boys'  band.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  T.  D.  Haysom, 
chairman  of  the  Southampton  Education  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  a  large  assembly  in  the 
schoolroom,  when  the  prizes  and  certificate  were 
presented,  songs  sung,  and  a  highly  interesting 
lantern  lecture  on  Birds  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kelsall. 

The  girls'  and  boys'  departments  of  the  Sandown 
(I.W.J  National  School  held  a  united  festival 
on  December  8th,  the  boys  having  won  the 
Third  Prize  among  Hampshire  schools,  and  the 
girls  a  Highly  Commended.  An  entertainment 
took  place  in  the  schoolroom,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Storrs,  B.D.,  presiding.  The  prize  essays  were 
read,  and  an  encouraging  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Wright,  C.C.,  who  also  presented  one  of  the 
extra  prizes.  Subsequently  trees  were  planted  in 
the  school  playground  by  the  winning  teams. 

SOMERSET. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  the  competition  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Yatton  National  School  held 
high  festival  on  November  25th  to  honour  the 
occasion.  Sir  Edward  Fry  unveiled  the  Shield 
presented  by  the  Society,  and  the  Society's  prize 
books,  as  well  as  nine  volumes  given  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  were  handed  to  the  members  of  the  team  by 
Mrs.  Martin  Gibbs,  at  a  crowded  meeting  at  the 
Schools.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Mather,  vicar,  presided, 
and  the  company  included  the  Hon.  Sec.  ot  the 
Society  (Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon)  and  Mrs.  Lemon,  and 
Mr.  Bothamley,  Secretary,  Somerset  Education 
Committee.  Sir  Edward  Fry  urged  the  young 
people  to  learn  to  love  and  prize  all  the  things 
they  could  find  in  the  great  book  of  Nature, 
and  congratulated  the  schoolmaster  (Mr.  H.  II. 
Mansey)  and  scholars  on  gaining  this  distinction. 
He  also  strongly  protested  against  the  slaughter 
of  birds  for  millinery.  Mr.  Bothamley  spoke 
especially  on  the  value  of  trees,  and  of  the  little 
that  had  been  done  to  replace  the  vast  number 
cut  down  during  the  last  twenty  -  five  years. 
Where  trees  were  scarce  both  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  district  became  affected.  The  work  that 
had  been  done  in  Yatton  School  was  the  outcome 
ot  no  new  fad  ;  its  purpose  was  to  develop 
faculties  which  would  help  the  children  in  any 
position  they  might  fill  in  the  future. — At  the  close 
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of  the  meeting  a  procession,  headed  by  the  Yatton 
Band,  inarched  to  the  Ridgeway,  where  ten  lime 
trees  were  planted.  The  children  carried  flags, 
and  the  site  of  the  Tree-planting  ceremony  was 
gay  with  bunting. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Warcop,  one  of  the  few  remaining  homes  of  the 
ancient  Rush  Bearing  ceremony,  had  had  two 
years'  practice  in  the  newer  Bird  and  Tree  Day 
Festival,  so  that  village  and  school  were  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  presentation  of  the 
Challenge  Shield  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  company  in  the  Temperance  Hall  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  21st,  by  Major  Nanson, 
C.A.,  Mayor  of  Appleby,  and  a  member  of  the 
County  Education  Authority.  On  the  platform, 
which  was  decorated  with  plants  and  fairy  lamps, 
were  some  thirty  of  the  head  scholars— the  girls 
in  white,  the  boys  in  foresters'  dress— grouped 
round  the  crowned  "queen"  of  the  festival,  who 
bore  her  wand  of  office.  In  the  course  of  an 
inspiring  speech,  Major  Nanson  said  that  the 
Education  Committee  had  resolved  to  foster 
school  gardens,  and  had  prepared  a  scheme 
which  included  their  formation,  management,  and 
cropping.  The  grant  earned  for  the  subject  was 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  management  to  meet 
expenses.  Each  boy  would  sell  the  produce  of 
his  plot,  handing  the  money  to  the  teacher,  keep 
an  account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  receive 
50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.— Mr.  Tipper,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Westmoreland  Education  Committee, 
said  the  Committee  were  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
this  Nature  Study  work  going  on  ;  it  had  been 
carefully  watched  by  them,  and  he  congratulated 
the  master  of  Warcop  School  (Mr.  H.  Jackson), 
the  scholars,  the  managers,  and  the  parents  upon 
the  result  achieved.  In  the  evening  a  concert  was 
held,  the  children  entertaining  a  large  audience 
with  songs,  choruses,  sketches,  and  dances. 


IN     THE     COURTS. 

THE  binlcatchcrs  have,  as  usual,  furnished  the 
majority  of  cases  heard  in  the  courts  under  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  during  the  past  three 
months.     The  following  are  typical  cases. 

Si'rrf.y.— At  Croydon,  James  Bull,  of  Mitcham. 
was  fined  12s.  9d.  and  his  tackle  confiscated  lor 
bird-catching  on  Christmas  Day.  In  his  possession 
were  a  linnet  and  a  redpoll,  birds  which  are  pro- 
tected all  the  year  round  in  Surrey.— James  Drake, 


of  Bermondsey,  was  fined  17s.  6d.  at  the  same 
court  for  bird-catching  on  Sunday,  December  31st, 
at  Mitcham,  and  for  cruelty  to  decoy  birds,  which 
were,  as  usual,  braced  with  string  and  worked  by 
a  cord.  There  was  no  order  as  to  the  birds  and 
nets  in  this  case. 

Metropolitan  Police  District.  —  Two 
Southall  men  were  convicted  at  Brentford  on 
December  21st  of  taking  goldfinches  and  linnets. 
They  were  fined  10s.  each  ;  the  birds  to  be 
liberated  and  the  nets  destroyed. — A  Hammer- 
smith birdcatcher  was  fined  £1  and  his  nets 
confiscated,  at  Chiswick,  on  December  20th,  for 
cruelty  to  decoys,  linnets,  and  chaffinch.  He 
complained  loudly  of  being  prevented  from  getting 
"an  honest  loaf  of  bread." — A  case  of  a  different 
kind  was  heard  at  the  South-Western  District 
Court,  when  Charles  Matthews,  of  Battersea,  got 
off  with  a  fine  of  2s.  6d  for  catapulting,  and  after- 
wards wringing  the  neck  of  a  wild  duck  on 
Wandsworth  Common  lake.  He  left  the  bird  in 
a  dying  state  in  a  furze  bush,  but  the  magistrate 
described  the  matter  as  "  after  all  only  pursuit  of 
game."  [County  magistrates  regard  pursuit  of 
game  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit.] 

Somerset. — A  Bristol  employe  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  has  been  fined  ,£5  and 
costs  by  the  Wells  county  magistrates  for  taking 
twentv-four  "oldfinches. 
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BIRD    NOTES    FROM    AN    EGYPTIAN 
DIARY. 

Contributed  by  a  Branch  Secretary. 

HOROUGHLY  to  enjoy  bird  life  in 
Egypt  it  is  best  to  be  equipped  with 
a  good  pair  of  binoculars,  and  with 
Captain  Shelley's  excellent  book  on 
Eg)  ptian  Birds.  Starting  from  Cairo  late  last 
December  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
second  cataract,  no  fewer  than  between  sixty  and 
seventy  different  kinds  of  wild  birds  were  seen. 

One  of  the  first  things  one  noticed  about  the 
birds  in  Egypt  was  that  the  few  familiar  British 
species,  such  as  Herons,  Wagtails,  Swifts, 
Hoodie-crows,  Sparrows,  etc.,  were  invariably 
much  paler  and  greyer  in  colour  than  they  are  in 
England  ;  and  one  wondered  whether  this 
feature  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  surround- 
ings were  generally  paler  than  in  the  more 
northern  countries. 

Ducks,  waders,  and  birds  of  prey  were  con- 
gregated in  patches  at  intervals  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  ;  Tufted  Duck,  Pochards,  Shovellers, 
Teal,  Pintails,  Shelldrake,  and  Egyptian  Geese 
composed  many  of  the  various  groups,  while 
great  pale  Herons  without  number  seemed  to  be 
stationed  on  sentry  duty  most  of  the  way  up. 

Enormous  "  bunches  "  of  Spoonbills,  showing 
white  in  the  distance,  like  masses  of  freshly 
driven  snow,  were  often  associated  with  some  few 
of  the  Little  Egret,  on  which  the  much  prized 
plumes  were  already  beginning  to  appear. 

As  we  proceeded  further  south,  many  of  the 
1  Hicks  gave  way  to  Black  and  White  Storks, 
Demoiselle  Cranes,  a  few  Osprey,  once  a  Black 
Stork,  an  occasional  Pelican,  a  few  grey  Flamin- 
goes and  one  Avocet.  The  fact  that  so  few  of 
the  latter  kinds  were  noticed  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  objects 
on  a  vibrating  Nile  boat,  often  under  a  blazing 
sun,  which  has  the  tendency  to  tone  down  all 


things  to  much  the  same  sandy-grey  colour, 
unless  they  are  fairly  near. 

Amongst  the  birds  of  prey  first  and  foremost 
was  the  omnipresent  Kite,  that  extremely  useful 
and  most  beautiful  bird  ;  surely  few  movements 
better  describe  "  poetry  of  motion  "  than  the 
eddying,  swooping,  floating  flight  of  numbers  of 
Kites  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  shrill 
cries  .'  The  Egyptian  and  Griffon  Vultures  were 
fine  birds,  but  seemed  almost  oppressed  by  the 
strenuousness  of  life,  and  lacked  the  careless 
joyousness  of  their  lesser  relative. 

Of  the  smaller  birds,   Black-and-white   King- 
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fishers  were  our  constant  companions,  and  the 
muddy   waters   of    the    Nile    did   not   prevent 
them  enjoying  some  excellent  sport  ;  Egyptian, 
Chimney-      and     grey      Crag-Swallows      were 
fairly   plentiful ;    Wagtails,    almost   as    common 
as    sparrows,    would    always    come    on   board 
if  crumbs    were  thrown  down   for  them.       At 
Baliana,  Hoopoes  were  seen  constantly  flitting 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  paths,  often 
uttering    their    deep,     flute-like    "  hoop-poop." 
Here,  too,  were  first   noticed  the  Buff-backed 
Heron,  the  so-called  "  Sacred  Ibis "  of  to-day, 
which  is  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
consequently  quite  tame.    Other  birds  which  we 
came   across   were   Crested  Larks,   the    Marsh 
Sandpiper,  the  charming  black-and-white  Spur- 
winged  Plover,  and  small  Warblers,  difficult  to 
distinguish,   of   which   we    noticed    the   Marsh- 
Warbler,     and     the     beautiful     Blue-throated 
Warbler.       Possibly    the     most    brilliant    birds 
were  the  little  green  Bee-eaters,  with  their  won- 
derful iridescent  plumage,  and   the  well-known 
European    Kingfisher.       South    of    Aswan    but 
few  birds   of  any  sort  were   met  with.     On   the 
parapet  of   the    Great   Dam   the   White-winged 
Wagtail  was  twice  seen — it  is  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Aswan 
dam — and    excepting    for    the    Nubian    Chat, 
Desert    and    Hooded    Chats,    a   few  Egyptian 
Geese,  and  a  couple  of  Cormorants  fishing  near 
the    rapids  of  the    Second    Cataract,   no    other 
species    were    observed    between    Aswan    and 
Wady-Halfa. 

On  the  return  journey  the  Lesser  Stint, 
Curlew,  Yellow  Wagtail,  and  black-tailed  Godwit 
were  added  to  the  list  ;  the  last  two  species 
were  seen  on  the  ride  from  Bedraschein  to 
Sakkara.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  river  were 
packed  with  countless  Ducks  and  Geese  towards 
the  end  of  January,  and  it  was  a  sight  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  to  see  these  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  birds  rise  in  alarm  at  our  noisy 
approach  and  wheel  in  the  air,  their  underwings 
flashing  in  the  sunlight  as  they  sped  away  into 
the  distance  and  became  mere  specks. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
the  very  interesting  native  industry  in  connection 
with  chicken  incubation  which  is  carried  on  in 


the  village  of  Kirdassieh,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Gizeh  Pyramids.  A  large  number  of  chickens 
are  hatched  by  means  of  sand  heated  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  on  to  it. 
The  eggs  are  kept  in  little  alcoves  in  a  mud  hut 
specially  built  for  the  purpose,  about  600 
eggs  being  in  each  alcove.  During  the  winter 
nights  straw  has  to  be  burnt  underneath  to 
keep  the  temperature  even,  otherwise  the  heating 
is  all  natural.  The  natives  of  the  surrounding 
district  bring  in  their  eggs  to  be  hatched,  and . 
receive  a  certain  percentage  of  chickens  back 
in  return.  This  industry  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  one  family,  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  from  the  times  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians. 

Lastly,  a  visit  to  the  Gizeh  Zoological  Gardens, 
near  Cairo,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  by  travellers, 
for  whether  they  are  interested  in  birds  or 
not,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  by  the 
delightful  way  in  which  the  gardens  are  laid 
out.  There  one  can  see  numerous  birds  from 
the  Lower  Soudan,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
many  of  them  having  very  beautiful  and  often 
brilliant  plumage. 


COUNCIL    MEETING. 

The  quarterly  Council  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  held  on 
April  20th,  1906,  when  there  were  present  :  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  in  the  chair  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Bell, 
Mr.  Dresser,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Mr.  Hudson, 
Mrs.  Lemon,  Miss  Pollock,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  letter  of  thanks  should  be  sent  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  thanking  her  for  her  help 
in  presenting  the  Society's  Memorial  to  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Miss 
Tristram  on  the  death  of  Canon  Tristram,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary's  report  stated  that  the 
Society's  slides  had  been  requisitioned  for  the 
illustration  of  forty-seven  lectures  since  January 
20th,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  circular  should  in 
future  accompany  slides  lent,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  their  prompt  return,  or  making  a 
definite  charge  per  day  for  detention.  The  entries 
for  the  Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor)  Challenge  Shield 
Competitions  from  the  seven  counties  invited  to 
compete  were  reported  ;  also  several  new  County 
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Council  Orders.  With  regard  to  the  Queen's 
letter,  it  was  further  reported  that  copies  of  the 
letter  had  been  sent  to  the  leading  millinery  firms 
in  London. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  Hon.  Local 
Secretaries  was  confirmed  :  Bournville,  Miss  Isabel 
Cadbury  ;  Croydon,  Miss  A.  C.  Shipton  ;  East 
Hants,  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan  ;  Hythe,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Chitty  ;  Lewisham,  Miss  Mary  Major  ;  Rutland, 
Miss  Newton.  The  resignations  were  received 
with  regret  of  Mrs.  Webb-Bowen  for  Haverford- 
west, and  Miss  Maud  Tryon  for  Rutland.  Twelve 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  viz.  :  the  Ranee  of 
Sarawak,  Lady  Stepney,  Viscount  Esher,  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Alfred  Beeching,  Miss 
E.  Boodle,  Mrs.  Cutler,  Rev.  H.  S.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Nicol,  Mrs.  Riverstone, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Scott.  Mr.  Richard  Kearton  was 
elected  a  Life  Fellow  ;  and  forty-two  Members 
were  elected.  The  accounts  for  the  quarter  were 
submitted  and  passed. 

The  Council  considered  the  proposal  to  co- 
operate with  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
in  its  desire  for  an  official  enquiry  into  the 
economic  utility  of  birds,  which  was  raised  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
communication  should  be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  expressing  the  Society's  willingness  to 
assist  in  any  such  enquiry.  The  question  of  bird- 
protection  at  the  Cornish  breeding-station,  the 
Brissons,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Cornish  coast, 
was  considered  ;  and  other  business  transacted. 

Committee  meetings  were  held  on  May  18th  and 
June  16th. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
whose  roll  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Council  had 
heretofore  been  so  little  disturbed  by  death,  has 
this  year  lost  three  Vice-Presidents  in  quick 
succession,  the  death  of  Lady  Grey  in  January 
being  followed  by  that  of  Canon  Tristram  in  March, 
and  of  Mrs.  Brightwen  in  May.  The  two  last- 
named  were  among  the  immediate  supporters 
of  the  Society  in  its  formation,  and  their  names 
appear  on  the  earliest  list  of  Vice-Presidents  in 
1893.  Canon  Tristram  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
band  of  ornithologists — including  Lord  Lilford, 
Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Professor  Newton,  Dr.  Sclater 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson — whose  sympathy  encour- 
aged the  first  efforts  of  what  was  then  a  women's 
society.  A  recognised  authority,  on  the  birds  of 
Palestine  in   particular,  his   name   was  a    pillar   of 


strength  to  the  young  Society,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  his  continued  interest  was  shown 
in  a  correspondence  respecting  the  protection  of 
certain  birds  in  Durham  county.  Canon  Tristram, 
who  was  connected  with  Durham  nearly  all  his  life, 
was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Brightwen's  books  has 
made  her  name  known  to  most  of  the  younger 
generation.  Born  in  1830,  she  did  not  take  to 
authorship  until  she  was  sixty,  when  she  published 
a  pleasant  account  of  birds  and  beasts  of  her  garden 
and  park,  under  the  title  of  "Wild  Nature  won  by 
Kindness."  She  had  learned  to  observe  wild  lite 
in  her  early  days  at  Streatham,  and  in  later  life  a 
more  intimate  study  of  nature  was  the  main  interest 
of  the  twenty  years  during  which  she  lived  at 
Great  Stanmore. 


WATCHERS     AND     WATCHING. 

The  watching  and  watchers'*  branch  of  the  Society's 
work  becomes  increasingly  urgent.  It  consists  not 
only  in  employing  and  superintending  watchers, 
but  also  in  collecting  information  and  in  co-opera- 
ting with  local  associations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rarer  birds  of  Britain — birds  which  can  be 
retained  as  breeding  species  only  by  the  united 
action  of  watchers  and  of  county  authorities. 

County  authorities  obviously :  because  it  is 
essential  at  the  outset  to  ask  County  Councils  to 
obtain  fully  protective  Orders,  for  the  scheduling 
of  species  not  scheduled  by  the  Act,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  eggs,  and  in  many  cases  for  the  further 
protection  of  the  bird  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  [Scheduling  a  species  might  be 
supposed  unnecessary  where  the  owner  or  tenant 
of  the  land  where  it  breeds  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  it  ;  but  the  effect  is  not  only  to  protect  the 
bird  against  every  person  absolutely,  but  also 
to  increase  the  fine  for  taking  or  killing.]  The 
interest  and  help  of  police,  coastguardsmen,  owners 
of  property,  etc.,  have  also  to  be  enlisted  wherever 
possible  ;  and  chief  constables  and  other  gentlemen 
may  generally  be  depended  on  for  courteous  and 
willing  assistance.  Where  a  conviction  is  obtained 
the  main  point  is  to  secure  the  forfeiture  of  the 
bird  or  egg  taken  ;  the  value  of  this  is  commonly 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  amount  of  the  highest 
possible  fine. 

The  business  of  the  watcher,  however,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  police.  There  are 
occasions  where  breaches  of  the  law  are  known  to 
occur,  or  where  information  comes  to  the  Society 
that  an   attempt  is  to  be  made  to  harry  a  nest, 
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when  immediate  action  by  the  Force  may  be  all- 
sufficient  ;  but  a  policeman's  duties  are  many,  and 
he  cannot  remain  on  point  duty  at  a  nest  nor  on 
patrol  duty  at  a  breeding-ground.  The  watcher 
has  to  guard  certain  definite  places,  vigilantly  and 
constantly,  in  the  interests  of  ornithology  as  well 
as  in  furtherance  of  the  law  ;  he  has  to  be  on  the 
outlook  for  poachers  of  every  grade  ;  to  report  on 
the  safety  and  progress  of  the  birds  ;  and  to  be 
impervious  to  threats  or  bribes.  In  outlying  and 
lonely  districts,  or  in  regions  of  a  different 
character  where  the  tripper  possesses  a  rapacious 
curiosity  and  a  well-filled  purse,  his  billet  is  not 
the  easiest  to  fill. 

Some  very  interesting  work  is  being  undertaken 
this  year  ;  details  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
given  at  present,  although  the  trading  collector 
probably  knows  the  breeding  places  of  pretty  well 
every  rare  species  in  the  land.  It  must  simply  be 
said  that  from  the  far  Shetlands  in  the  north  to 
Kent  in  the  south,  the  Society  is  endeavouring  to 
do  all  in  its  power  for  the  preservation  of  certain 
threatened  members  of  the  British  avifauna. 
Mr.  Hoseason  is  again  undertaking  to  keep  his 
yacht  active  about  the  shores  of  Hascosay  ;  and  at 
two  or  three  other  stations  in  the  Shetland  group 
efforts  are  being  made  to  protect  the  Sea-eagle  and 
other  rare  species.  In  Kent  the  same  watcher  is 
again  at  work  who  watched  the  Dungeness  area 
last  year.  Lundy  Island  is  believed  to  be  safe 
from  pillagers,  through  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Taylor  who  leases  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  In  Cornwall  an  attempt  is  being  made 
towards  checking  the  depredations  of  French  fisher- 
men, who  make  heavy  raids  upon  the  birds  of  the 
Brissons,  the  only  Cornish  breeding-place  of  the 
Puffin,  Razorbill,  and  Guillemot.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  has  issued 
stringent  rules  for  the  protection  of  birds  in  those 
islands,  and  has  set  watchers  to  see  that  the  rules 
are  obeyed. 

In  the  Kite  district  of  Wales  bird-protectors  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influ- 
ential landowner,  and  watchers  are  on  guard  day 
and  night.  The  notable  bird  colony  on  the  Fames 
and  the  haunts  of  decimated  species  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads  are  undertaken  by  local  associations.  The 
Bass  Rock  is  rendered  safe,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  good- 
will of  the  tenant,  backed  by  the  Haddington  Order. 
Grassholm  is  under  the  care  of  the  Cardiff  Natu- 
ralists' Society. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  places  remaining 
where  active  protection  is  needed  for  the  birds,  yet 


cannot  be  given,  either  through  lack  of  definite 
information  and  local  interest,  or  through  want  of 
funds  to  pay  a  watcher.  The  Society  would 
earnestly  appeal  for  help  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  Britain's  bird- life,  and  in  the  survival 
of  scarce  and  decreasing  species  in  particular.  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  appearance  and  the  nesting 
places  of  unfamiliar  birds  (such  as  the  raptors, 
Sparrow-hawk  excepted,  the  Raven,  the  Chough,  the 
rarer  coast-  and  sea-birds,  the  Bittern,  the  Hoopoe, 
etc.)  is  most  welcome.  The  interest  of  landowners 
and  of  other  local  residents  in  the  preservation  of 
areas  and  nests,  and  in  the  encouragement  and 
possibly  superintendence  of  watchers,  is  invaluable. 
Funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  are  indis- 
pensable. The  Watchers'  Fund  is  kept  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society,  and  donations 
to  it  from  members  of  the  Society  or  from  other 
bird-lovers  and  naturalists  are  separately  acknow- 
ledged. 


THE    GREAT    SKUA    IN    ICELAND. 

WHILE  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  is  doing  its  best  to  protect  the  Great  Skua 
and  paying  watchers  for  the  purpose,  it  is  regret- 
able  to  find  in  the  January  (1906)  number  of  the 
OrnitliologiscJie  Afo/m/ssc/ir///(pp.  16-42), published 
at  Dresden  by  the  "  Deutsche  Verein  zum  Schutze 
der  Vogelwelt,"  an  article  on  a  trip  to  Iceland,  with 
an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  a  collector 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs  of  this  species 
taken  on  this  occasion.  How  can  the  ':  Verein" 
have  consented  to  the  publication  of  such  an 
article  and  illustration  in  their  Journal,  and  how 
can  the  Danish  authorities  in  Iceland  have  per- 
mitted such  conduct,  especially  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  protection  of 
birds  ?  Nothing  is  said  in  the  article  itself  as  to 
the  number  of  the  eggs  of  the  other  species 
obtained,  but  seeing  that  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  forty  eggs  of  the  Great  Skua  alone  were 
taken  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  egg  on  the 
Island  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  a  dealer,  more 
especially  every  egg  of  a  rare  species  of  bird  that 
could  by  any  means  be  secured,  was  carried  off. 
If  such  proceedings  are  tolerated  by  the  authorities 
in  Iceland,  not  only  the  Great  Skua,  but  every 
other  rare  bird  which  now  breeds  in  that  island, 
is  in  danger. 


At  Dornoch  Sheriff  Court,  on  June  12th, 
Alexander  M.  Chance,  of  Edgbaston,  was  fined 
£g  for  robbing  two  nests  of  the  Grey-lag  Goose 
on  Eilan  Mor. 
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NOTES. 
Fifty  years  ago. 

The  ornithologist  who  may  resort  to  the  Norfolk 
Broads  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  spoonbill  or  a 
bearded  tit,  is  not  likely  to  pause  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth on  any  similar  quest.  Yet  it  is  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  since  the  wide  sands, 
the  dunes  or  denes,  and  the  marshes  close  to  that 
Cockney  paradise  swarmed  with  an  interesting 
bird-life,  which  has  now  either  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  vicinity  or  is  to  be  found  only  in  protected 
areas.  On  the  beach,  says  a  bird  student  who  has 
been  a  life-long  resident  in  the  quaint  old  town, 
"  were  generally  to  be  seen  oystercatchers,  sand- 
pipers, and  bunches  of  dunlin  (or  stint).  Little- 
stints  in  flocks  ran  in  and  out  amongst  the  shingle, 
but  these  were  very  shy,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
near  them.  Ringed  dotterel  (ring-plover)  were 
there  in  dozens  and  in  scores  where  the  rifle-butts 
now  are.  Grey  plover  and  black-breasted  plover, 
or  turnstones,  were  a  familiar  sight,  while  the 
golden-plover  haunted  the  marshes,  and  flocks  of 
pewits  nested  by  the  shore.  The  godwit  was  par- 
ticularly common,  redshank  and  greenshank  abun- 
dant ;  and  plentiful  too  were  the  curlews,  known 
as  whole- curlew  and  half-curlew  (whimbrel).  Wood- 
cock sometimes  nested  on  the  denes,  among  the 
furze.  Snipe  and  jack-snipe  were  common  enough 
in  winter.  On  the  marshes  also,  and  at  Breydon, 
we  had  the  beautiful  avocet,  also  water-rails,  knots 
not  infrequently,  and  occasionally  a  grebe.  Among 
the  rare  visitors  I  remember  a  black  tern  being 
shot  by  my  father.  We  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  it  was  a  rarity,  but  when  a  local  dealer  gave 
me  sixpence  for  its  body,  though  badly  mauled  by 
the  dog,  we  felt  sure  that  it  must  be  something  out 
of  the  common.  [The  black  tern  bred  in  Norfolk 
down  to  1836.]  Another  time  my  father  shot  a 
Caspian  tern,  which  was  stuffed  and  presented  to 
the  Norwich  Museum,  where  I  believe  it  still  is  ; 
and  in  a  field  near  a  hoopoe  was  taken.  The 
ronds,  or  marshy  lands  between  river  and  marshes, 
were  a  great  resort  of  wild-fowl,  among  them  being 
mallard,  teal,  wigeon,  smew,  pochard  or  poker- 
duck,  garganey,  goldeneye,  sheldrake.  In  winter 
we  used  to  see  great  flocks  of  snowbirds  (the  local 
name  for  the  snow-bunting).  The  varying  black 
and  white  of  their  plumage  had  a  beautiful  effect 
as  they  flew,  now  flashing  white  as  snow,  now 
appearing  like  a  dark  cloud,  and  it  was  commonly 
said  that  no  two  birds  were  ever  seen  with  the 
same  relative  amount  of  black  and  white/' 


Lost  and  Vanishing  Birds. 

Probably  few  counties  have  had,  and  have  lost, 
so  many  beautiful  and  rare  species  as  Norfolk  ; 
but  the  ornithological  sections  of  the  Victoria 
County  Histories  remind  us  how  many  counties 
have  been,  or  are  being,  depleted  of  their  rarer 
birds.  Never  a  county  but  has  to  lament  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
members  of  its  avifauna  ;  not  a  record  of  such 
disappearance  but  points  to  the  necessity  for 
strong  County  Protection  Orders  and  for  Watchers 
to  safeguard  rare  species,  such  as  the  peregrine, 
where  they  attempt  to  breed.  Sussex,  for  example, 
has  lost  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the 
bearded  tit,  chough,  bittern,  great  bustard,  ruff,  and 
avocet.  The  locality  nowadays  boasts,  as  the 
Aihenawn  remarks,  "  an  unusually  large  number 
of  'scientific'  destroyers  of  bird  life";  and  the 
same  authority  adds  that  two  specimens  of  the 
kite  were  recently  killed  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle. 
Commoner  species,  such  as  wheatear  and  skylark, 
have  their  enemies  in  the  bird-catcher  and  his 
patrons. 

North  and  South. 

Sussex,  from  its  position,  gains  an  unusually 
rich  migrant  and  coast  bird-life.  Derbyshire, 
occupying  a  place  in  middle-England,  gets  birds 
of  both  north  and  south.  Nightingale,  twite, 
ring-ouzel,  nuthatch,  dipper,  reed-warbler,  merlin, 
wryneck,  grey- wagtail,  and  grouse,  all  Derby- 
shire birds,  are  not  often  to  be  found  all 
breeding  in  one  county.  Derby,  however,  has 
had  its  losses.  In  addition  to  the  usual  extir- 
pation of  buzzards  and  ravens,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Jourdain  (who  writes  the  Derby  ornithology  in 
the  Victoria  History)  speaks  of  the  less  easily 
accountable  disappearance  of  stonechat,  pied 
fly-catcher,  and  woodlark. 


Birds  of  Durham. 

In  the  northern  county  of  Durham  there  is,  of 
course,  the  same  tale  of  the  extermination  of  the 
larger  birds,  and  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
towns  like  Sunderland,  Shields,  Hartlepool,  Dar- 
lington, and  Stockton,  with  their  surrounding 
collieries  and  ironworks,  is  hardly  favourable  to 
wild-bird  life.  Slag-heaps  do  not  make  such  good 
nesting-places  as  an  unkept  hedge,  and  a  coalshaft 
does  not  render  a  field  more  tempting  to  larks  or 
yellowhammers.     Still,  there  is  much  fine  country 
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in  south-west  Durham,  and  in  the  beautiful  Tees 
valley,  and  there  the  birds  keep  up  their  numbers 
fairly  well.  The  quiet  city  of  Durham,  too,  gives 
them  some  amount  of  sanctuary,  Canon  Tristram 
(from  whose  pen  came  the  ornithology  of  the 
Durham  History)  recording  the  tree-sparrow,  fly- 
catcher, redstart,  white  wagtail,  stockdove,  and 
wood-owl  as  birds  of  "The  Banks."  Canon 
Tristram  protested  with  righteous  anger  against 
the  banishment  of  the  swifts  from  their  breeding- 
places  in  the  cathedral  towers.  Such  a  proceeding, 
one  thinks,  must  have  aroused  also  the  indignation 
of  Dean  Kitchin,  who  used  to  show  with  pride  a 
stock-dove's  nest  in  the  tower  of  Winchester 
Cathedral. 

The  Martins  of  Glamis. 

The  swifts  were  historic  dwellers  in  Durham's 
Towers — birds  probably  of  longer  pedigree  than 
even  those  blue  tits,  also  Durham's  birds,  which 
Professor  Newton  has  told  us  nested  in  1892,  where 
their  ancestors  had  been  born  and  bred  since  1779. 
Another  testimony  to  the  well-known  attachment 
of  birds  to  their  old  homes  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Harcourt  Davidson,  in  his  lecture  at  Perth  the 
other  day.  The  "  delicate  air  "  of  Glamis  Castle 
still,  he  said,  tempts  the  temple-haunting  martlet 
to  make  his  pendent  bed  in  the  old  tower  of  Mac- 
beth's  Castle.  If  Shakespeare  never  visited  Forfar 
this  allusion  to  the  martins'  nests  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, a  home  touch  suggested  by  a  Scot,  jealous 
perhaps  for  the  reputation  of  his  native  air  ;  and 
thus  past  and  present,  poetry  and  fact,  prettily 
corroborate  one  another. 


Manxland. 

Yet  another  bird  with  a  long  pedigree  is  the 
peregrine  falcon  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the  15th 
century  "  the  Kingdom  of  Man,  with  all  its  rights, 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  by  the  service  of 
rendering  two  falcons  on  paying  homage  to  the 
king  and  his  successors  on  coronation  day." 
George  the  Fourth  was  the  last  recipient  of  this 
curious  presentation  in  1821  ;  but,  happily,  the 
cessation  of  the  gift  was  not  caused  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  bird,  which  still  breeds  in  its  Manx 
eyries.  Well  that  he  survives  !  for  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ralfe's  recent  book  on  the  birds  of  Manxland 
indicates  that  bird-life  is  none  too  plentiful  on  the 
island.  The  Manx  shearwater,  so  called  because 
of  its  former  abundance  there,  is  extinct  as  a 
breeding  species,  as  the  Dartford  warbler  is  at 
Dartford,  and  as  the  Cornish  chough  soon  will  be  in 
Cornwall. 


"Birds  requiring  Protection  in  Yorkshire." 

The  peregrine  is  one  of  the  rare  species  still 
struggling  for  existence  in  Yorkshire  ;  raven, 
buzzard,  stone  curlew,  dotterel,  dunlin,  sheldrake, 
are  on  the  very  point  of  extermination,  but  may  be 
saved  by  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  The  plain 
and  convincing  statement  with  regard  to  "  Birds 
requiring  Protection  in  Yorkshire,''  which 
Mr.  Riley  Fortune,  F.Z.S.,  contributed  to  The 
Naturalist  for  March,  1906,  has  been  reprinted, 
and  is  well  worth  attention,  not  by  Yorkshire 
people  only.  His  remarks  upon  two  of  the  principal 
agents  of  destruction  apply  generally : 

"  The  worst  enemies  to  our  rare  birds  are 
collectors.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to 
anyone  making  a  collection  of  eggs  in  a  modest 
way,  but  I  think  the  wholesale  taking  of  the  eggs 
of  rare  birds  in  clutches  is  deplorable,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  collector  is  not  satisfied  with  taking 
what  he  requires  for  his  own  cabinet,  but  continues 
to  harry  the  nests  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
eggs  outright,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad,  using  them 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  There  are  naturalists 
in  our  own  county  who  persist  in  this  course,  even 
going  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  access  to  protected 
grounds,  on  the  pretence  of  being  anxious  to  see 
the  birds,  being  wishful  to  obtain  photographs, 
or  some  similar  excuse,  and,  when  the  secrets  have 
been  revealed,  afterwards  sneaking  back  and 
clearing  the  ground  of  eggs." 

And  as  to  the  depredations  of  the  birdcatcher 
among  goldfinches,  linnets,  redpolls,  twites,  etc.  : 

"  I  am  not  altogether  against  anyone  possessing 
cage-birds,  but  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  reck- 
less destruction  caused  by  this  nefarious  trade.  I 
think  I  am  well  within  the  mark  if  I  say  that  not 
one  bird  in  a  dozen  captured  lives  more  than  a  day 
or  two  ;  the  rest,  crowded  together  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  with  unsuitable  food,  perish  miserably, 
while  the  amount  of  cruelty  piactised  is  appalling. 
Birdcatchers  are  a  curse  to  the  country." 


Bird  and  Tree  Essays  from  schools  competing 
for  the  Society's  County  Challenge  Shields  and 
team  prizes  should  be  sent  in  by  October  1st.  It 
is  hoped  that  none  of  the  teams  entered  will  be 
missing  from  the  competition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Romford  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Essex  Education  Committee,  on 
May  17th,  1906,  it  was  resolved  that  Bird  Life  was 
a  branch  of  Nature  Study  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment in  schools,  and  the  Committee  suggested  the 
provision  of  prizes  for  essays  showing  original 
observation,  the  use  of  literature  supplied  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  and 
lantern  lectures. 
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IN    THE    QUEEN'S    NAME. 

The  gracious  message  sent  by  Queen  Alexandra 
to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  in 
which  Her  Majesty  expresses  her  sympathy  with 
the  Society's  work  in  general,  and  her  personal 
repugnance  to  the  wearing  of  "Osprey"  plumes, 
has  been  made  known  throughout  Great  Britain, 
thanks  to  the  Press,  and  few  ladies  can  have  failed 
to  see  or  hear  of  it.  The  incident  must  ever  remain 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the  Society's  history, 
and  it  shows  that  the  gentle  Lady,  who,  long  ago, 
turned  away  her  face  from  the  wounded  pigeons  of 
Hurlingham,  has  an  equal  pity  for  the  birds  of  a  dis- 
tant land,  who  owe  their  cruel  fate  to  that  inability  to 
regard  or  to  realise  unseen  suffering,  which  is  so 
curious  a  trait  of  many  well-intentioned  women. 
What  the  Royal  veto  may  do  where  naturalists  and 
humanitarians  have  long  spoken  in  vain,  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  the  cachet  of  fashion  can  no  longer 
be  claimed  for  an  ornament  condemned  by  the  first 
Lady  in  the  land.  It  is,  moreover,  at  least  possible 
that  some  women,  who  have  been  deaf  and  blind 
to  protests  from  platform  and  printing-press,  may 
be  roused  to  interest  by  the  sympathy  of  a  Queen, 
and  may  thus  be  brought  to  contemplate  the  sorrow- 
ful tragedy  of  bird-life,  which  she  has  heeded 
though  they  would  not. 

The  direct  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  was  the  out- 
come of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Autumn 
Conference  of  the  Society,  held  in  October  last. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  then  brought  forward  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Phillips,  and  others,  the  Council 
of  the  Society  decided  upon  a  Memorial,  under  the 
Society's  Seal,  and  this  was  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  the  President,  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  The 
full  text  of  the  Memorial  and  of  the  Queen's  reply 
appears  in  the  Society's  Annual  Report,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  leaflet  form.  Her  Majesty  gives 
the  President  authority  to  use  her  name  in  any  way 
she  thinks  best  to  conduce  to  the  protection  of 
birds,  and  adds  that  she  herself  never  wears  "osprey" 
plumes,  and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  discourage 
the  cruelty  practised  on  egret  and  heron. 

The  Royal  message  was  announced  at  the 
Society's  Annual  Meeting,  and  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  next  issue  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
many  of  which  emphasised  its  terms  in  vigorous 
comments  and  editorial  articles.  In  addition  to 
London  and  provincial  dailies  and  weeklies,  Society 
journals  like  Truth,  The  World,  Vanity  Fair,  and 
Modern  Society ;  reviews  like  The  Outlook  and 
The  Inquirer j  illustrated  weeklies  such  as  The 
Graphic    and    The    Sphere;    church    papers  rep- 


resented by  the  Guardian,  News,  Christian  Age, 
Friend,  and  Sunday  School  Chronicle;  and  leading 
fashion  journals  such  as  the  Queen  and  The  Lady, 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  satisfaction  that  a  voice  from 
the  throne  should  be  raised  in  protest  against  the 
bird-trimmed  millinery  which  has  for  so  long  dis- 
mayed the  ornithologist  and  disgusted  and  saddened 
all  lovers  of  life  and  beauty.  The  organs  of  the 
drapery  trade,  The  Draper  and  The  Drapers' 
Record,  speak  out  as  strongly  and  as  cordially  as 
any  of  the  critics  from  without,  thus  proving  that 
there  is  no  antagonism  between  business  houses 
and  the  Society. 

The  pen  of  the  poet  as  well  as  the  pencil  of  the 
caricaturist  were  called  in  by  several  papers  to 
chronicle  the  blow  given  to  "  murderous  millinery  "; 
and  a  copy  of  the  sonnet  which  closed  Canon 
Rawnsley's  vigorous  article  in  The  Tribune  has 
been  graciously  accepted  by  the  Queen. 

"  Henceforth  the  milk-white    Heron  shall  have 
rest. 
No  more  the  innocent  cloud  of  wings  need  fly, 
Too  brave  to  leave  their  children,  tho'  they  die, 
Too  weak  to  plead  with  hands  by  greed  pos- 
sessed— 
No  more  the  brides  by  love  and  beauty  dressed, 
'Reft  of  their  plumes  in  agony  shall  lie, 
Helpless,  and  hear  the  unmothered  nestlings 
cry, 
And  know  they  faint,  sun-smitten  on  the  nest." 

Copies  of  the  Society's  Memorial  to  Queen 
Alexandra,  with  Her  Majesty's  reply,  have  been 
sent  to  the  principal  millinery  and  drapery  firms 
in  London,  together  with  an  appeal  for  their 
co-operation.  Among  those  who  definitely  state 
that  they  will,  in  deference  to  the  Queen's  message, 
substitute  other  ornaments  for  "  ospreys  "  as  far  as 
possible,  are  such  leading  firms  as  Messrs.  Paquin  ; 
Liberty  and  Co.  ;  the  Maison  de  Cram  ;  Harvey 
Nichols  and  Co.  ;  J.  Shoolbred  and  Co.  ;  and 
William  Owen,  Limited  ;  while  Madame  Marou- 
shka,  of  6f,  Sloane  Street,  announces  her  inten- 
tion of  supplying  millinery  in  compliance  with 
the  Society's  rules  only,  and  adopts  the  motto 
"  Contra  bellum  internecinwn? 

The  British  Weekly  records  with  satisfaction  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  ospreys  from  the 
May  meetings  ;  and  Mothers  in  Council,  the 
organ  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  contains  a  strong- 
appeal  to  Christian  women  on  the  subject  bv  Miss 
E.  Minns. 

Friends  of  the  Society  will  notice  that  paradise 
plumes  as  well  as  "ospreys"  are  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Society's  Memorial,  and  need  to  be  pro- 
tested against  as  strongly  and  persistently  ;  also 
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that  the  old  trade  lie  of  "  artificial  plumes  "  is 
being  galvanised  into  life  again.  There  are  no 
artificial  plumes. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  has  any  real  feeling 
of  humanity  will  hope  that  the  example  of  kindli- 
ness set  by  the  highest  lady  in  the  Empire  will  be 
followed  by  all  her  subjects. — Statesmati  (India), 
April  22nd. 

The  Queen  has  pronounced  against  osprey 
plumes,  and  women  who  never  thought  before,  and 
encouraged  an  inhuman  trade,  which  was  likely  to 
exterminate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  been  set  thinking,  and  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  reigning  Empress  they  will  in 
future  cease  to  bedizen  themselves  with  what  has 
been  rightly  called  "  murderous  millinery." — Canon 
Rawnsley,  in  The   Tribune,  March  30th. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Queen  Victoria  gave 
orders  that  osprey  plumes  should  be  no  longer 
worn  in  the  British  army.  Queen  Alexandra  has 
henceforth  made  it  impossible  for  the  fashionable 
lady  to  wear  them. — Daily  Mail,  March  21st. 

A  valued  correspondent  points  out  that  at  a 
religious  meeting  held  recently  she  counted  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  aigrettes  and  a  bird  of  paradise 
in  the  headgear  of  the  audience,  and  that  this  is 
not  suggestive  of  rapid  reform.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  take  it  as  evidence  of  misplaced  thrift 
rather  than  of  continued  insensibility.  The  osprey 
may  still  disfigure  the  bonnet  of  yesterday  ;  it  will 
not,  we  think,  be  found  on  that  of  to-morrow,  or 
even  of  to-day. —  The  Gitardian,  April  18th. 

What  we  want  is  that  women  should  put  a  little 
more  heart  and  brain  into  the  question  of  what  to 
wear  .  .  .  If  woman  shows  herself  unjust,  thought- 
less, and  cruel  in  dealing  with  the  things  which 
come  absolutely  under  her  own  dominion,  how  is 
it  to  be  supposed  she  would  prove  herself  invariably 
beneficent  when  dealing  with  other  people  and 
their  affairs? — The  Queen,  March  31st. 

Her  Majesty's  strong  disapproval  of  the  practice 
of  wearing  the  so-called  "  osprey "  plumes  for 
feminine  adornment  should  carry  authority  even 
with  those  unthinking  ladies  upon  whom  the  claims 
of  mere  humanity  seem  powerless  to  create  any 
impression.— County  Gentleman,  March  24th. 

One  has  been  glad  to  notice  that  in  assemblies 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
that  these  feathers  are  seen. — Sunday  School 
Times,  March  30th. 

Now  that  the  Queen  has  publicly  stated  that  she 
disapproves  of  the  wearing  of  ospreys,  and  never 
wears  them  herself,  we  may  hope  for  some  practical 
results. — Drapers'  Record,  March  24th. 

We  are  in  sympathy  also  with  the  Society's  plea 
on  behalf  of  other  beautiful  birds — the  bird-of- 
paradise  and  humming  birds,  for  example — whose 
very  existence  is  endangered  simply  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  fashionable  women.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  remonstrances  on  the  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  them  rather  than  to  the  trade  ;  but 
milliners,  dressmakers,  and  others  can  do  some- 
thing to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
— Draper,  March  24th. 

The  few  words  :  "  The  Queen  never  wears  osprey 


feathers,"  will  probably  be  more  influential  than  a 
hundred  reports  or  speeches  innumerable.  In  any 
event,  we  fervently  hope  that  such  may  be  the 
case. — Birmingham  Post,  March  21st. 

This  at  once  settles  a  much-discussed  question 
as  to  the  wearing  of  ospreys  on  head-dresses  at 
Court  ceremonies.  I  am  minded  to  believe  that 
in  time  our  beautiful  and  humane  Queen  may  see 
to  it  that  ladies  wearing  ospreys  are  not  admitted 
at  Court. — Liverpool  Courier  ("A  Woman's  Notes"), 
March  28th. 

The  movement  is  certain  to  receive  an  additional 
stimulus  through  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
sympathy. — Dublin  Express,  March  21st. 

The  Queen's  letter  gives  its  death-blow  to  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  fashions  that  ever  proclaimed 
the  heartlessness  of  its  votaries. — Eastern  Daily 
Press,  March  22nd. 


PLUME     SALES. 

The  usual  feather  sales  were  held  at  the  London 
Commercial  Sale-rooms  on  April  nth  and  June 
1 2th,  1906.  A  feature  of  the  earlier  sale  was  the 
great  number  of  tern's  wings  (10,000),  of  king- 
fishers (15,000),  and  of  albatross  and  bustard 
quills.  There  were  260  packages  of  osprey  feathers, 
7188  birds-of-paradise,  and  a  large  supply  of 
crested-pigeons.  On  June  12th  there  were  offered 
289  packages  of  osprey  feathers  and  11,841  birds- 
of-paradise,  together  with  72  Impeyan  pheasants, 
2514  pairs  of  ptarmigan  wings,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  number  of  crested-pigeons  and  of 
"  vulture  "  (rhea)  feathers. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  ORDERS. 

The  following  County  Council   Orders  have  been 
issued  since  the  publication  of  our  Spring  number. 

Bucks,  June  1st,  1906,  B.F.S.  Identical  with 
the  Order  of  1903,  except  that  the  blackbird, 
which  was  then  added  to  the  list  of  scheduled 
birds,  is  now  removed  from  it. 

Antrim,  May  2nd,  1906.  C.  Fixes  September  1st 
as  the  end  of  the  Close  Time  for  woodcock  and 
snipe.  By  the  Order  of  1898  (now  repealed)  it 
was  extended  to  October  1st. 

Norwich  (County  Borough),  April  23rd,  1906. 
B.C.E.F.S.  Same  as  the  Order  of  1901,  except 
that  the  great  bustard  and  little  bittern  are  added 
to  the  schedule  in  addition  to  the  bearded  tit, 
crossbill,  and  sand-martin  ;  and  great  bustard  and 
both  species  of  bittern  are  protected  all  the  year. 
Sunday  protection  is  decreed,  and  all  eggs  but 
those  of  the  house-sparrow  are  protected. 

NOTTINGHAM  (County  Borough),  May  nth, 
1906.  B.F.  Identical  with  that  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  adding  certain  birds  to  the  schedule 
and  protecting  others  throughout  the  year. 
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THE     CITY     BEAUTIFUL. 

The  movement  which  has  sprung  up  in  Lancashire 
and  elsewhere  to  arrest  the  growing  "  uglification  " 
of  England,  and  to  make  centres  of  industry  as 
clean  and  beautiful  as  may  be,  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  movement  for  the  better 
preservation  of  our  wild  birds.  The  town  dweller 
who  remains  unmoved  while  speculative  builders 
cut  to  pieces  all  that  remains  of  beauty  round  about 
his  town,  and  cover  the  ground  with  the  most 
undesirable  dwellings  that  sanitary  authorities  will 
pass  ;  and  who  has  nothing  to  say  while  factories 
and  generating-stations  poison  the  air  with  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapour,  and  "  works  "  pollute  the 
river  with  refuse  ;  is  the  same  man  who  sees  no 
sense  in  Bird  Protection,  laughs  at  the  notion  of 
protective  laws,  and  rather  thinks  there  are  too 
many  birds  in  the  world  so  long  as  a  sparrow  is 
left  to  twitter  on  his  window-sill. 

Various  bodies,  such  as  the  Commons  Preserva- 
tion Society,  the  National  Trust,  the  Society  for 
Checking  the  Abuses  of  Advertising,  and  so  on, 
have  been  for  years  endeavouring  to  save  beauty- 
spots  and  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
"  Beautiful  Oldham  ':  was,  we  believe,  the  pioneer 
of  local  associations  having  definite  aims  and  rules 
for  the  salvation  of  their  own  neighbourhoods 
and  the  betterment  of  urban  England.  Oldham's 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  towns  ;  and 
on  the  time  of  publication  of  this  number  of  Bird 
Notes  and  News  a  "  National  Conference  for  the 
Cult  of  the  Beautiful  in  Industrial  Centres"  is 
being  held  at  Manchester  (June  26th)  for  the 
discussion  of  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  How  to  interest  children  in  the  cult  of  the 

Beautiful. 

2.  How     Town  -  dwellers     may    make     their 

homes,    small    garden-plots,    and    back- 
yards beautiful. 

3.  What    Municipalities  may  do  to  give  the 

towns  a  more  country  aspect. 

4.  How    our   towns    may   be    made    brighter 

and  cleaner  by  the  abatement  of  smoke, 

dust,  etc. 
The  objects  of  such  a  Conference  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  right-minded  citizen. 
Bournville  and  Port  Sunlight  have  led  the  way  as 
model  suburbs  ;  First  Garden  City  may  be  trusted 
to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a  new  and  beautiful 
site.  Towns  like  Oldham  and  Warrington,  or 
Northampton  or  Walsall,  have  a  more  difficult 
business  in  hand.  Two  points  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  bird  protectors. 

1.  One  of  the  first  things  a  municipality  may  do 
is  to   encourage  wild   bird-life.     Nothing   is  of  so 


much  delight  to  the  ordinary  town-dweller  as  to 
see  free  wild  life  in  any  public  park  or  garden,  and 
to  hear  the  calls  and  songs  of  birds.  Cages  and 
small  aviaries  are  worse  than  useless  except  for 
the  showing  a  few  fine-plumaged  species,  such  as 
the  golden  pheasant.  A  pond  with  an  island  that 
affords  plenty  of  cover,  and  with  a  good  growth  of 
reeds,  rushes,  etc.,  may  be  the  home  not  only  of 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  duck,  but  also  of  the  more 
fascinating  coot,  or  moorhen,  or  dabchick.  Ever- 
greens and  underwood,  as  wild  and  untrimmed  as 
may  be,  will  be  nesting-places  for  small  birds  that 
will  do  more  than  exotics  and  carpet-bedding  can 
effect  to  bring  the  country  into  the  town.  A  few 
nesting-boxes  and  bird-shelters  may  tempt  birds 
who  have  never  before  looked  upon  the  town-park 
as  a  homeland.  A  supply  of  food  in  hard  weather 
will  do  much  to  keep  them.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
made  clear  that  no  bird-nesting,  bird-catching,  or 
catapulting  will  be  tolerated.  If  the  town  is  a 
county  borough,  it  should  obtain  a  good  Bird  Pro- 
tection Order,  prohibiting  (as  Norwich  has  just 
prohibited)  all  bird-nesting  within  the  borough 
bounds,  and  giving  such  protection  as  will  keep 
the  bird-catcher  outside  the  gates.  It  is  singular 
how  many  boroughs  (even  Beautiful  Oldham  itself) 
are  at  present  without  any  bird  protection  law  save 
the  Act  of  1880.  If  the  town  is  included  in  the 
county  area,  it  may  ask  the  county  for  certain 
safeguards,  such  as  Sunday  protection,  and  take 
care  that  bird  preservation  is  included  in  the  bye- 
laws. 

2.  In  order  to  interest  the  children,  Oldham  has 
a  junior  society  with  an  attractive  membership-card 
and  this  pledge  : 

"  I  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  wild 
birds  and  plants  and  flowers,  and  to  influence 
others  to  do  the  same. 

"  I  promise  (l)  Not  to  destroy  wild  birds'  ne>ts, 
nor  take  their  eggs,  nor  pull  up  plants  by  the  roots, 
nor  injure  the  trees,  plants,  flowers,  or  animals  in 
Oldham  and  neighbourhood  ;  (2)  To  do  my  best 
to  sow  seeds,  or  plant  flowers  or  trees,  in  or  around 
Oldham  at  least  once  every  year  ;  (3)  To  do  all  I 
can  to  make  my  home,  school,  and  town  beautiful." 

School  instruction  may  further  and  amplify  such 
rules  as  these  ;  and,  above  all,  Bird  and  Tree 
(Arbor)  Day  seems  especially  designed  to  advance 
the  whole  scheme.  Let  the  children  learn  in 
school  about  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  (not, 
emphatically  not,  with  the  help  or  hindrance  of 
stuffed  specimens,  anatomical  fragments,  and  cage- 
birds).  Let  them  learn  it  out  of  school,  too.  Few 
towns  but  have  some  fields  or  roadsides  in  reach 
where  wild  flowers  grow  ;  and  a  wild-flower  garden 
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is  a  happy  feature  of  a  park.  As  to  birds,  it 
is  often  surprising  how  many  varieties  may  be 
found  near  even  an  "  industrial  centre."  The 
yearly  writing  of  essays  will  give  the  children 
interest  in  protecting  birds  of  park  and  suburb  ; 
the  yearly  tree-planting  (easily  arranged  where  the 
Corporation  give  facilities)  will  afford  them  a  direct 
concern  in  the  cult  of  the  beautiful  ;  the  yearly 
Festival  may  be  made  to  bring  the  country  spirit 
into  the  town.  And  the  whole  training  will 
assuredly  implant  in  the  rising  generation  that 
love  for  nature  which  cannot  co-exist  with  an 
acceptance  of  dirt  and  dreariness  and  tawdry 
squalor. 


HOW    WE     ATTRACTED    THE     BIRDS 
TO    A    NEW    GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gerish. 

{Written  for  the  Autumn  Conference  of  the 
R.S.P.B.,  1905.) 

Less  than  six  years  ago  it  was  our  lot  to  have  to 
leave  the  old  house  in  which  we  lived  in  Hoddesdon, 
with  a  quaintly  beautiful  garden,  and  to  seek  a  fresh 
home.  We  found  a  house  in  close  proximity  to  the 
railway  station  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  which  had 
been  recently  built,  and  required  considerable 
structural  alteration  and  additions  to  make  it 
suitable  for  our  requirements  ;  so  that  by  the  time 
we  came  to  take  possession  the  garden,  and  the 
additional  land  we  had  acquired,  was  devoid  of  all 
vegetation  save  weeds,  and  the  refuse  of  building 
operations,  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  anywhere.  We 
missed  the  abundant  bird  life  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  know  how 
best  to  attract  the  creatures  of  the  air  to  our  desert. 
Gardening  operations  speedily  made  the  place 
more  presentable,  nevertheless,  little  else  but 
sparrows  paid  it  a  visit,  and  although  sparrows  are 
undoubtedly  interesting  and  useful,  we  felt  the  loss 
of  the  wrens,  finches,  robins,  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
etc.,  that  thronged  our  old  garden.  We  planted 
a  large  number  of  trees,  both  ornamental  and  for 
fruit,  but  as  the  former  were  chiefly  of  the  dwarf  or 
espalier  variety,  and  the  latter  would  necessarily 
take  many  years  to  be  of  use  for  nesting  purposes, 
we  cast  about  for  some  other  plan  to  induce  the  birds 
to  both  visit  and  make  their  homes  with  us.  So  we 
set  to  work  to  construct  rustic  arches  across  the 
paths  at  intervals,  purposing  covering  them  with 
ivy.  We  found  that  by  planting  two  or  three  roots 
to  each  shaft  and  supplying  plenty  of  moisture  in 
dry  weather,  the   ivy  made   rapid   growth  ;     in   a 


couple  of  years  it  had  completely  covered  several 
of  the  arches.  We  then  discovered,  to  our  dismay, 
that  the  oak  and  elm  "  toppings,"  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decay,  and  this  determined  us  to  rebuild  them  of 
the  refuse  of  the  brick  kilns,  locally  known  as 
"  bats." 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  able  to  attract  a 
good  deal  of  bird  life  by  means  of  the  ponds  which 
we  had  constructed  for  their  benefit  and  as  means 
of  saving  the  soft  fruit.  These  have  proved  highly 
successful  ;  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  as 
far  back  as  1901  Mr.  Gerish  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Conference  upon  the  subject  of  "  Watering  the 
Birds."  We,  however,  found  that  wooden  tubs  were 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  owing  to  decay,  and 
replaced  them  with  structures  of  brick,  thickly 
cemented  inside.  These  not  only  looked  better 
but  were  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  with  a  clump  of 
water-iris  in  the  centre  (the  roots  inserted  in  a  pot 
sunk  a  few  inches  below  the  surface),  are  a  feature 
of  interest  in  the  garden.  We  also  made  a 
miniature  lake  in  the  centre  of  our  smaller  lawn, 
and  constructed  small  islands  of  cork,  affixed  to  a 
piece  of  stout  wood,  and  fastened  to  the  shore  by 
means  of  a  wire  cable.  This  pond  is,  we  think, 
visited  more  than  all  the  others — the  reason 
probably  being  that  it  is  so  much  more  conspicuous. 

But  to  return  to  the  arches.  These  are  easily 
constructed  by  anyone  and  at  small  cost.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  firm  foundation,  and  in  order 
to  have  some  guide  towards  keeping  the  shafts 
upright  it  is  desirable  to  erect  a  piece  of  iron  rod 
seven  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  bats  are  built 
round  this,  the  centre  being  filled  in  with  stone, 
glass,  or  brick  rubbish  mixed  with  cement.  It  is 
advisable  to  build  slowly  and  allow  the  material  to 
set  well.  The  arch  can  be  made  of  stout  iron  bands, 
curved  (procurable  of  any  blacksmith  for  less  than 
a  shilling  each),  which  are  cemented  into  the  tops 
of  the  shafts,  and  then  covered  with  tiles  cemented 
together  and  plastered  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  same 
material. 

The  work  of  transferring  the  ivy  was  one  of  some 
difficulty,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
new  growth  was  amazing,  and  by  the  following 
summer  several  of  the  arches  were  completely 
covered.  At  first  only  two  or  three  birds  took 
advantage  of  these  for  nesting  purposes,  but  the 
following  year  every  arch  had  at  least  one  nest, 
several  two.  The  robin,  wren,  chaffinch,  thrush, 
and  blackbird  alike  utilised  either  the  spaces  in  the 
brickwork  or  the  interlacing  branches   of  the  ivy 
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for  their  nests.  Although  we  pass  and  repass 
many  times  every  day  not  a  single  nest  was  deserted, 
and  the  families  of  young  birds  were  safely  reared 
in  every  case.  A  very  fine  privet  hedge  planted  at 
the  time  we  purchased  the  house  was  also  utilised 
by  the  hedge  sparrows  and  thrushes,  while  the  ivy 
(with  which  the  house  is  being  rapidly  covered) 
was  the  residence  of  numerous  households  of 
sparrows.  Owing,  however,  to  the  innate  careless- 
ness of  the  house-sparrows  a  large  number  of  their 
progeny  untimely  died,  the  discovery  of  an  unfledged 
body  on  the  path  being  a  frequent  occurrence.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  this  bird  is  so 
indifferent  a  nest  builder,  as  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  their  huge  unsightly  nests  fallen  bodily 
to  the  ground. 

We  have  been  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to 
induce  the  house-martin  to  make  his  dwelling 
under  our  eaves,  but  we  think  this  is  because  our 
gables  possess  deep-barge  boards.  In  no  instance 
that  we  have  met  with  have  nests  been  found 
under  these.  They  prevent  the  sun  from  reaching 
the  angles,  and  thus  hinder  the  drying  of  the  mud 
domiciles;  while  the  nests  would  be  quite  out  of 
sight  and  difficult  to  locate  by  the  flying  birds. 
The  starling,  although  a  frequent  visitor  to  our 
lawns,  does  not  nest  with  us.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  tribute  to  the  builder's  thoroughness,  there  being 
no  orifice  under  the  tiles  where  he  can  find  a  home. 
We  think,  next  spring,  of  fixing  up  a  couple  of 
nesting-boxes  with  the  hope  of  attracting  our  smart 
but  noisy  friend  to  dwell  therein. 

We  have  perhaps  laid  some  stress  on  the  pro- 
vision of  nesting-places  for  the  birds  of  our 
vicinity,  and  while  this  is  doubtless  essential,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  we  destroy 
practically  nothing  that  has  life  and  thus  preserve 
the  balance  of  nature.  The  wasp,  the  ant,  the 
snail,  all  find  a  sanctuary  with  us,  and  the 
infinitesimal  injury  they  do  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  their  utility.  Besides,  you  cannot 
attract  birds  if  you  destroy  all  their  natural  food  ; 
and  if  you  provide  artificial  food  (save  in  severe 
weather)  you  prevent  the  birds  from  seeking  their 
natural  provision— -in  point  of  fact,  you  pauperise 
them. 

In  conclusion,  although  providing  a  small  number 
of  our  feathered  friends  with  shelter,  natural  food, 
and  drink,  we  do  not  appear  to  make  much  apparent 
ai  1\  ance  in  securing  thcirfriendships.  True,  the  robin 
from  autumn  to  spring  hops  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  digger  or  weeder,  and  frequently  flies  in  at  the 
open  window  ;  the  larger  birds,  too,  feed  upon  the 


lawn  in  close  proximity  to  our  chairs  in  the  summer, 
and  while  nesting  the  birds  allow  us  to  approach 
and  peer  into  their  dwellings,  but  on  the  whole 
they  treat  our  advances  with  nervous  alarm.  They 
have  learned  by  bitter  experience,  through  the 
ages,  to  look  upon  the  human  race  with  fear  ;  and 
even  did  we  succeed  in  taming  them,  on  our 
departure  from  this  sphere  new  owners  might 
speedily  compass  their  destruction,  so  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  they  retain  their  shyness. 

Apart  from  this  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  attempts  to  attract  the  bird  life 
of  the  district,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  others 
may  do  likewise  that  I  have  prepared  this  brief 
account  of  our  experience. 


THE  "  SPORTSMAN  "  IN  ITALY. 

Complaints  frequently  reach  the  Society  from 
Italy  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  small  birds  in 
that  country  ;  the  following  letter  which  appeared 
in  a  leading  Italian  journal — Tlie  Fiermosca,  on 
May  nth,  1906,  goes  to  show  that  the  best  Italian 
opinion  is  against  this  destruction,  and  we  can  but 
hope  that  attention  will  continue  to  be  drawn  to 
the  matter  until  the  state  of  affairs  now  existing  is 
remedied  and  a  better  general  public  opinion  is 
created. 

Sir, — Allow  an  old  subscriber  to  relate  some  very 
disgraceful  things  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  in  the  future.  Quite  lately  I  called  on  an 
old  friend.  While  I  was  with  him  there  came  in 
triumphant  and  laden  with  prey  a  son  of  his  who 
considered  himself  a  valiant  sportsman,  but  who 
is  nothing  but  a  miserable  ignoramus  and  a  common 
(vulgar)  criminal. 

He  immediately  emptied  his  game  bag  and 
deposited  on  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  triumphant 
Caesar — two  Woodcocks  (Bccaccie),  a  Lapwing 
(Fifa\  and  other  so-called  marsh  birds  which  are 
nowcrossing  Italyon  their  migration,  and  which  may 
be  killed  without  breaking  the  law.  But  mixed  up 
with  these  birds  were  two  Larks  (AlloJole),  one 
Chaffinch  (Fringuello),  three  Goldfinches,  (Carde- 
riui),  two  Greenfinches  (Calenzuoli),  and  (horrible 
to  relate  !)  37  Swallows,  most  useful  little  creatures 
which,  as  both  ancient  and  modern  scientists  assure 
us,  search  out  and  destroy  insects  that  are  injurious 
to  plants  and  to  men,  guests  who  are  most  welcome 
and  most  respected  in  the  East,  and  which  were 
respected  till  these  last  years  in  the  West,  and  by 
us. 

At  such  a  sight  both  I  and  my  friend,  who  in  his 
prime  was  a  true  and  honest  sportsman,  were  both 
of  us  shocked  and  distressed.  We  together 
addressed  bitter  reproaches  to  this  false  Nimrod, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  we  were  in  the  last  days 
of  April,  that  the  law  allows,  as  is  well-known,  the 
chase  of  aquatic  creatures,  but  not  of  others,  that  the 
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slaying  of  the  larks,  of  the  chaffinches,  of  the  gold- 
finches, of  the  greenfinches  was  equal  to  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  individuals,  inasmuch  as  these  birds 
were  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  in  their  nests 
little  ones  who  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in 
consequence  of  their  parents'  death  ;  that  the 
slaying  of  the  swallows  was  a  real  crime,  and, 
observe,  a  crime  committed  only  at  the  impulse  o] 
a  brutal  malevoleiice  inasmuch  as  swallows  are  not 
good  to  eat.  But  he,  the  false  Nimrod,  replied  to 
us  that  when  he  had  a  gun  and  cartridges  he  shot 
everything  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  of  the 
other  rivers  in  our  plains,  as  far  as  the  Campo  di 
Marto,  and  that  on  the  hills  and  on  the  mountains 
everybody  shot  everything,  aquatic  or  non-aquatic 
creatures.  Indeed,  he  repeated  to  us,  "  If  I  do  not 
shoot,  others  do  and  the  destruction  occurs  just  the 
same." 

Now,  I  ask,  is  the  old  game  law  still  in  force  or 
not  ?  The  authorities  ought  to  pay  attention  to 
this  question  for  it  seriously  and  directly  affects  the 
welfare  of  Agriculture,  of  Hygiene,  and  of  public 
alimentation. 

The  "  Pro  Avibus  "  distributes  prizes,  the  Hon. 
Callaini  interrogates  the  minister  to  ask  if  he  in- 
tends to  introduce  a  law  which  has  been  demanded 
for  fifty  years,  and  which  never  comes  ;  the  Cava- 
liere  Pietro  Gori  writes  articles,  exerts  himself  in 
giving  lectures  ;  in  short  he  has,  for  years,  waged  a 
holy  war  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  of  sport,  of  the 
market,  of  everything  ;  and  to  what  end  ? 

The  "  Pro  Avibus,"  the  Hon.  Callaini,  the  Cav. 
Gori,  and  all  the  other  volunteers  will  be  able  to  do 
very  little  if  the  authorities,  Senate  and  Parliament 
first  of  all,  and  all  Italians  will  not  earnestly  deter- 
mine to  extirpate  this  plague  that  threatens  gan- 
grene. These  are  the  sentiments  of  your  old 
subscriber,  V.T. 


IN     THE     COURTS. 

Wounded  rooks  as  scarecrows. — A  farmer 
and  two  of  his  men  were  fined  2s.  6d.  each  and 
costs  at  Houghton-le-Spring  (Durham)  for  cruelty 
to  a  rook  on  March  18th.  The  bird's  wing  had 
been  broken  by  a  gunshot,  and  it  was  then  fastened 
to  a  stake  in  a  field  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
off  other  rooks. — A  similar  case  was  heard  at 
Cabinteely  (Dublin)  on  March  28th,  when  a 
cottager  was  summoned  for  cruelly  ill-treating  a 
wounded  crow  by  tying  it  out  in  a  field  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  away  others.  Unfortunately 
this  case  was  brought  under  the  ordinary  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Act,  instead  of  the  Wild  Animals  in 
Captivity  Act,  and  the  magistrates  took  the  view 
that  not  being  a  domestic  animal  the  rook  could 
claim  no  protection. 

Cruelty  to  Decoys.— At  Romford  on  March 
22nd  Henry  Thurley  was  fined  6s.  for  cruelty  to  a 
decoy  chaffinch  and  redpoll.  The  birds  were 
braced  with  string,  which  cut  their  sides,  and  were 
jerked  into  the  air  by  the  pulling  of  a  cord.  [This 
conviction  was  under  the  old  Act,  12  and  13  Vict., 
c.  92.] 

Birdcatching.— At  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  on 
April  30th,  John  Evans  was  summoned  for  having 
twenty-six   wild   birds  in   his  possession,  together 


with  decoy  implements,  nets,  and  a  cage.  The 
birds  were  nineteen  linnets,  four  greenfinches, 
thrush,  and  sparrows.  Being  a  first  offence  he 
was  let  off  with  a  warning,  the  birds  to  be  set  free 
and  the  implements  destroyed.  — James  Bright,  of 
Peckham,  summoned  at  Woolwich  for  having 
newly-taken  linnets  and  decoys  in  his  possession 
on  April  26th,  was  fined  5s.  and  costs  for  using  a 
net,  2s.  costs  for  possession  of  the  birds,  and  20s. 
for  cruelty  to  decoys,  the  nets  and  birds  to  be 
forfeited. — At  Lowestoft,  on  May  23rd,  two  Yar- 
mouth men  were  fined  2s.  6d.  each  for  using  lime 
to  take  chaffinches.  When  asked  by  the  police 
what  his  box  contained,  one  of  them  answered 
"Jewellery,"  but  in  Court  they  pleaded  ignorance 
of  the  law. 
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NESTING-BOXES    FOR    BIRDS. 

HE  popularity  of  Nesting-Boxes 
for  Wild  Birds — long  in  favour 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland — 
has  so  greatly  increased  in  our 
own  country  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
boxes  appears  to  be  felt  by  so  many 
persons  who  would  like  to  encourage 
birds  to  nest  in  their  woods  and  gardens, 
that  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  has  established  a  central  depot 
in  London,  near  the  Tower  Bridge,  where 
boxes  of  various  patterns  will  be  stocked. 
These  will  include  both  English  and 
Continental  patterns,  suitable  for  various 
species  of  birds,  such  as  the  Berlepsch 
pattern,  used  in  the  large  bird-colonies 
on  the  Baron  von  Berlepsch's  estate,  and 
those  made  by  Mr.  Alcock,  of  Cheadle, 
Staffs.,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Masefield.* 
Between  October  and  February  is  an 
excellent  period  to  put  up  Nesting-Boxes, 
in  order  that  the  birds  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them  before 
pairing-time  arrives.  A  plain  pattern 
will  generally  be  found  more  successful 
than  a  fanciful  structure  ;  and  in  fixing  them 
the  main  thing  is  that  they  should  be  fastened, 
on  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  wall, 
firmly  and  securely,  so  as  not  to  shake  with  the 
bird's  movements  or  in  a  high  wind.  Birds  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  unstable  abode. 
They  should  be  well  out  of  reach  of  cats,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  King  recommends  a  bit  of  thorny 
branch  tied  near  the  entrance  to  keep  off 
intruders.  Boxes  for  small  birds  should  not  be 
too  high  up— from  five  feet  to  eight  feet  above 
the  ground  is  a  good  height — and  the  entrance 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  south  sun  ;  an 
eastern    aspect    is    best.      Mr.     Meade  Waldo 

*  For  particulars  and  prices  sec  pase  4   of  cover. 


suggests  that  an  admirable  way  to  attract  Tits, 
Nuthatches,  and  Wrynecks  is  to  nail  a  piece  of 
stout  bark  across  the  hole,  making  the  opening 
too  small  for  any  bird  ;  the  desirable  tenant  will 
chip  this  away  to  the  size  required,  but  the 
House-Sparrow  will  leave  it  alone.  Nuthatches 
and  Wrynecks,  however,  like  a  fairly  large  box, 
and  the  former  will  plaster  the  hole  up  until  it 
is  exactly  the  right  size.  It  is  very  little  use  to  put 
in  any  kind  of  building  material  ;  birds  have 
their  own  views  on  such  matters,  and  will  pro- 
bably turn  out  any  "  furniture "  provided, 
though  Owls  and  Woodpeckers  may  not  object 
to  a  little  dry  rotten  wood. 

The  owners  of  the  garden  or  grounds  will  of 
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course  accustom  the  birds  to  their  presence 
gradually.  The  best  beginning  is  to  provide  food 
during  the  winter,  especially  scraps  of  meat,  etc., 
on  a  bird-table  or  other  place  safe  from  cats. 
The  lively  Blue  Tits  swinging  on  a  cocoa-nut  in 
December  will  be  followed  in  May  by  the  small 
Tit  family,  ready  to  leave  their  box  to  perch  on 
the  arm  or  shoulder  of  their  human  friend.  The 
Nuthatch,  after  yielding  entertainment  by  its 
tricks  with  charity  nuts  in  winter,  will  help  Tits 
and  Treecreepers  to  clear  the  trees  of  insects  in 
summer-time.  While  sitting,  the  birds  will  pro- 
bably not  object  to  the  lid  of  the  nesting-box 
being  occasionally  opened  and  the  family  in- 
spected ;  but  all  species  should  be  visited 
cautiously,  and  not  too  often. 

Autumn  is  likewise  a  good  time  to  procure 
specimen  boxes  to  serve  as  models  for  home  or 
class  work  for  boys  in  the  winter  evenings.  A 
stout  hard  wood  will  last  longest,  though  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  use ;  and  the  lids  should  be 
fastened  with  a  leather  hinge.  One  of  the 
Society's  Hon.  Secretaries  found  a  ready  sale 
for  boxes  made  by  a  working-boys'  club  ;  and  a 
good  idea  was  adopted  at  the  Cottenham  Park 
(Wimbledon)  Industrial  Show  in  July  in  the 
offering  of  awards  for  home-made  nesting-boxes  ; 
the  District  Messenger  boy  who  won  the  prize 
had  one  of  the  Society's  leaflets  for  only 
guide. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Nesting-Boxes  are 
intended  for  birds  that  commonly  build  in 
holes.  They  will  not  attract  Thrushes  and 
Blackbirds,  the  Warbler  family,  the  Chaffinch  or 
the  Bullfinch  ;  and  nobody  will  wish  that  they 
should.  A  wooden  box,  however  ornamental, 
would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  beautiful 
natural  nest  woven  by  such  species.  For  these 
the  evergreen  hedge,  the  not  too  trim  shrubbery, 
the  yew-tree  and  thick  ivy,  the  quiet  shady  nook, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  water,  will  be 
the  best  attractions  ;  while  a  narrow  projecting 
ledge  some  five  inches  below  the  eaves  will  in- 
vite the  House-Martins,  and  a  small  triangular 
shelf  or  bracket  with  upstanding  rim,  in  the 
angle  of  a  wall  or  window,  will  tempt  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher. 

Our  illustration,   taken   by  kind  permission 


from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Seth-Smith  in  the 
Avicultural  Magazine,  shows  one  of  Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo's  Nesting-Boxes,  with  the  hole  partially 
plastered  up  by  Nuthatches.     This  box  has  been 

in  use  for  26  years. 

♦ 

COUNCIL    MEETING. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  on  July 
20th,  1906,  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  Chairman,  pre- 
sided, and  there  were  also  present  :  Mr.  Ernest 
Bell,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Miss  Hall,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson,  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  Mr.  Francis  King, 
Mr.  Hastings  Lees,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo,  Miss  Pollock,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary.  The  Hon.  Secretary's  report 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  ^"ioo  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Buckingham,  of  St.  Albans, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Society.  It  was  reported  that 
six  lectures  had  been  given  since  April  20th. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  A.  E.  Gardner  as  Hon. 
Sec.  {pro  tern.)  for  Leicester,  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
for  Retford,  was  confirmed.  Three  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  namely,  H.S.H.  Princess  Victor  of 
Hohenlohe  Langenburg,  the  Lady  Heneage,  and 
Lady  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch;  and  28  Members  were 
elected.  The  statement  of  accounts  for  the  quarter 
was  examined  and  passed. 

The  Watchers  Committee  reported,  inter  alia, 
that  a  circular  letter  had  been  sent  to  all  the  Coast- 
guard Stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  call- 
ing attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Acts,  and  asking  the  Coastguard- 
men  to  answer  certain  questions  with  respect  to 
the  species  occurring  in  their  districts,  need  for 
protection,  migrants,  and  rare  birds,  etc.  Replies 
had  been  received  from  about  500  Stations, 
giving  some  valuable  information  and  indicating 
a  sincere  desire  to  help  in  the  work  ;  and  the 
Committee  wished  to  record  their  hearty  thanks 
for  this  assistance. 

It  was  further  reported  that  a  special  appeal  to 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  had  resulted  in  the 
promise  of  ,£22  for  the  Watchers  Fund,  and  that 
Mr.  St.  Quintin  had  consented  to  join  theCommittee. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of  an 
Autumn  Conference  of  Workers,  in  London. 
Other  subjects  discussed  included  the  European 
trade  in  live  Quails  ;  India  and  the  plume-trade  ; 
the  prevalence  of  bird-catching  and  condition  of 
bird-shops  in  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham, 
and  other  places  ;  the  export  of  Lapwings  to  the 
United  States.  . 
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An  article  on  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Orders 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  30,  from  an  expe- 
rienced contributor.  After  summarising  the  Bird 
Protection  Acts  and  the  powers  of  County  and 
Borough  Councils  under  them,  the  writer  deals  with 
the  complication  and  confusion  arising  out"  of  the 
inconsistencies  among  the  many  Orders  in  force, 
and  the  want  of  anything  like  uniformity  of  action 
in  adjoining  areas.  He  concludes  that  little  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  the  statute  law,  but  that  with 
regard  to  eggs  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
them  the  property  of  those  on  whose  land  they 
maybe  laid,  "placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
gooseberries  and  apples." 

In  a  sympathetic  leading  article  on  the  subject 
the  Times  says  :— 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  having  elapsed  since 
the  first  Act  for  the  protection  of  birds  received 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  matter  for 
surprise  that  experience  should  have  shown  direc- 
tions in  which  it  might  be  modified  with  advantage  ; 
and  before  this  is  done  it  would  perhaps  be  possible 
to  call  a  conference  of  ornithologists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  upon  the  best  methods  of  com- 
bining provision  for  local  requirements  with  general 
uniformity  of  enactment.  Our  wild  birds  are 
among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  country,  and 
their  preservation  is  perhaps  better  worth  striving 
for  than  many  objects  of  legislation  which  fill  larger 
spaces  in  the  popular  imagination  of  the  day." 

In  succeeding  issues  the  Times  further  gave 
space  to  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
who  pleaded  especially  for  the  better  protection  of 
Owls,  Kestrels,  and  Jays  ;  Canon  Steward,  who 
protested  against  the  rearing  of  game  and  de- 
struction of  flora  and  fauna  in  the  New  Forest ;  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon,  who  in  the  Times  of  September 
6th,  took  up  the  question  of  local  Orders,  and 
wrote  as  follows  : 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  detailed 
criticism  and  comparison  of  the  Orders  is  amply 
justified,  and  the  curious  instances  given  might  be 
multiplied.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Orders  are 
made  on  the  application  of  Councils  of  Adminis- 
trative Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  who  have 
sometimes  dealt  very  freely  with  the  reports  of 
their  Committees,  and  that  the  Committees  them- 
selves are  variously  swayed  by  local  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  very  diversity  of  the  Orders,  made 
by  local  bodies  in  accordance  with  local  conditions, 
or  local  opinion,  is  to  no  small  extent  their  justifi- 
cation. 

"At  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  the  Home  Counties  were  asked 
in  1898  by  the  Home  Secretary  then  holding  office 
to   make   the  Orders  which  apply  to  the  metro- 


politan police  district  more  nearly  uniform,  and 
the  present  position  is  less  unsatisfactory  than 
formerly.  Recently,  but  with  only  moderate  suc- 
cess, the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  consulted 
with  a  like  purpose.  This  Society  has  also  urged 
the  grouping  of  counties,  where  agricultural,  geo- 
graphical, and  ornithological  conditions  are  similar, 
with  a  view  to  the  simplification  of  the  law  and  the 
better  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  In  the 
Society's  report  for  1905  a  draft  Order,  with  notes 
and  suggestions,  was  printed,  which  will  be  sent 
with  pleasure  to  any  member  of  County  Councils 
interested  in  bird  protection. 

"  The  Society  can  afford  County  Councils  much 
information  from  its  accumulated  store  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  ;  details  and  maps  showing 
the  protection  of  any  species  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  and  particulars  with  regard  to  Orders 
in  force  are  continually  and  willingly  supplied. 
The  advice  and  suggestions  of  our  Council  are 
also  at  the  service  of  county  authorities.  .  .  . 

"This  Society  has  for  some  years  stationed 
watchers  in  certain  districts  to  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  rare  birds,  in  accordance  with 
County  Council  Orders,  and  their  experience  would 
suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  proposal  to  place 
gooseberries,  eggs,  and  apples  on  the  same  footing 
would  always  prove  satisfactory." 

The  correspondence  was  continued  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Russell  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cornish.  The  latter, 
writing  especially  on  the  destruction  of  Jays, 
Hawks,  and  Magpies,  together  with  Owls  and 
Nightjars,  by  the  gamekeeper,  suggests  a 
"  '  vermin  '  preserve." 

"  Recently  I  counted  the  preparatory  work  of  a 
keeper.  He  had  on  his  tree  23  Jays,  three  white 
Owls  and  three  brown  Owls,  and  one  or  two  each 
of  Crows,  Magpies,  Sparrow- Hawks,  and  Kestrels. 
This  was  before  his  birds  were  hatched.  If  we 
reckon  the  subsequent  number  of  enemies  killed  at 
the  same  amount  we  shall  probably  be  not  far 
wrong  in  the  total. 

"  Now,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
the  smaller  birds  and  many  of  the  larger  ones,  this 
elimination  of  the  Corvidee  and  birds  of  prey  is  a 
policy  to  be  much  admired.  The  gamekeeper  is 
their  very  good  friend,  and  his  coverts  their  favourite 
nesting-places.  But  some  of  us  human  beings 
have  sympathies  with  the  enemies.  We  would 
rather  see  one  Jay  than  three  Starlings,  and  one 
Sparrow-Hawk  than  100  Sparrows?  May  we  not 
have,  at  any  rate  in  the  woods  that  belong  to  the 
nation,  some  preserves  for  them — some  districts 
where  it  is  illegal  to  set  any  trap  or  to  shoot  any 
'  vermin '  ? " 

The  Manchester  Guardian  v September  3rd),  in  a 
leader  based  upon  the  article  in  the  Times,  opposes 
the  whole  system  of  county  legislation  and 
advocates  Orders  for  large  areas,  drawn  up  on  the 
advice  of  some  recognised  body  of  ornithologists. 
At  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  Acts  should,  it 
is    urged,   be    extended    in    order    to   deal    more 
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satisfactorily  with  the  keeper,  the  eggs-dealer,  and 
the  bird-catcher. 

"  The  professional  egg-dealer  is  one  whose  worst 
excesses  result  from  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
mercenary  private  egg-collectors,  who  collect 
bought  eggs  much  as  others  do  stamps  or  picture 
postcards.  To  the  true  ornithologist  this  is  con- 
temptible and  mischievous.  The  remedy  might  be 
to  make  the  sale  of  all  wild  birds'  eggs  from  one 
private  person  to  another  actually  illegal.  This 
would  leave  it  open  for  public  institutions  to  buy 
eggs  ;  and  while,  doubtless,  it  would  not  wholly 
extinguish  the  private  egg  traffic,  it  would  greatly 
reduce  its  volume  by  forcing  it  to  be  clandestine. 
The  other  great  malefactor  is  the  bird-catcher. 
Fortunately  he  cannot  catch  much  now  in  the  breed- 
ing-season, but  his  activity  outside  it  is  immense, 
and  most  tragic.  Every  Saturday  night  in 
Manchester  alone  an  army  of  little  birds — chiefly 
Linnets,  Larks,  and  Greenfinches — is  sold  at  about 
sixpence  apiece.  The  sequel  is  horrible  to  think 
of;  the  little  captives  are  carried  off  to  the  slums, 
where  they  die  in  a  week  or  two,  to  be  replaced  by 
others.  There  are  slum  families  which  habitually 
keep  in  relays  three  or  four  birds  in  the  house. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  conscious  cruelty,  but  the 
conditions  are  murderous  for  wild  creatures." 


COUNTY     BOROUGHS     AND     BIRD 
SANCTUARIES. 

The  opportunity  given  by  the  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
tion Acts  for  any  County  or  Borough  Council  to 
establish  protected  areas  or  sanctuaries  wherein 
the  taking  of  all  wild  birds  or  eggs  shall  be  illegal, 
has  not  been  so  largely  utilised  as  it  might  be. 
There  are  Bird  Sanctuaries  (as  distinct  from  areas 
for  egg  protection)  under  the  Protection  Orders  of 
only  six  English  counties  and  two  County  boroughs, 
namely  :  Abingdon  Common  and  lands  adjoining 
the  Ock,  in  Berkshire  ;  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  in 
Cheshire  ;  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey,  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  ;  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Nene  and 
their  banks  and  tributaries,  in  Huntingdon  ;  six- 
and-a-half  miles  of  beach  and  foreshores,  in 
Somerset;  the  beach  at  Bridlington  and  Flam- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire  ;  the  river  Mersey,  in  Liver- 
pool and  Warrington. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  numerous 
common-lands,  public  parks,  and  other  open  spaces 
throughout  the  country  where  all  interference  with 
birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. By  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayors  and  Town 
Clerks  of  the  County  Boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  has  received  copies  of  the  by-laws  and 
regulations    governing    such  public  lands   as  are 


under  Borough  Council  control  ;  and  it  would  be 
of  much  value  to  the  Society  if  similarly  by-laws 
relating  to  commons  and  parks  generally  were 
kindly  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  by  the 
governing  bodies. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  County  Boroughs,  Canter- 
bury, Chester,  Derby,  Devonport,  Northampton, 
Sunderland,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  York  possess 
no  Bird  Sanctuaries  ;  they  have  no  Bird  Pro- 
tection Order,  and  there  are  no  by-laws  on  the 
subject  in  connection  with  any  of  their  public 
parks  ;  York  indeed  has  no  park.  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Burton-on-Trent,  Nottingham,  South 
Shields,  and  West  Bromwich  depend  upon  their 
Protection  Orders  in  general  and  have  no  special 
enactments  to  preserve  the  birds  of  open  spaces. 
In  Liverpool  new  regulations  are  being  prepared. 
At  Coventry  the  by-laws  are  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  water-fowl. 

In  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  follow- 
ing Boroughs  the  taking  or  killing  of  wild  birds, 
the  disturbing  or  destroying  of  their  nests,  and  the 
use  of  nets,  etc.,  is  wholly  interdicted  :— 

Bath,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  Bootle,  Bournemouth,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Exeter, 
Gateshead,  Gloucester,  Halifax,  Hanley,  Hastings, 
Hull,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
*  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  Newport 
(Mon.),  Norwich,  *01dham,  *Plymouth,  Preston, 
Rochdale,  Salford,  St.  Helens,  Sheffield,  South- 
ampton, Swansea,  Walsall,  Warrington,  Wolver- 
hampton, Worcester. 

This  means  that  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pleasure  grounds  situated  within  the  largest  towns 
in  the  kingdom  are  complete  Sanctuaries  for  Wild 
Birds  :  and  if  the  list  includes  some  small  recrea- 
tion-grounds, where  few  birds  are  likely  to  occur, 
it  also  comprehends  fine  stretches  of  open  land, 
such  as  the  Addington  Hills  and  Crohamhurst  at 
Croydon,  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs,  Woodhouse 
Moor,  and  Southampton  Common. 

Two  letters  received  on  the  subject  are  particu- 
larly pleasant  to  read. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Walsall  writes  : 

"  Special  instructions  are  given  to  the  gardeners 
of  the  Public  Parks  to  protect  the  birds,  and  close 
watch  is  kept  upon  them  during  the  nesting 
season,  the  result  being  that,  although  our  central 
Park  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  very 
centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  town,  it  is  noted 
for  its  singing  birds.  The  Parks  Committee  make 
a  point  of  prosecuting  any  person  who  interferes 
with  a  nest." 

*  In  towns  marked  *  there  is  no  reference  to  nests  and  eggs. 
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Walsall,  our  readers  will  be  aware,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  "  black  country." 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Ipswich,  in  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws,  says  : 

"  Legal  proceedings  have  been  taken  from  time 
to  time  under  these  by-laws,  and  a  conviction  has 
ensued  in  every  case.  Christchurch  Park,  which 
is  a  very  old  park,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  1S96,  although  quite  in  the  town,  is 
the  home  of  various  kinds  of  birds.  I  may  men- 
tion, as  being  a  little  unusual,  Owls  twc  kinds), 
Wrynecks,  Cuckoos,  Nightingales,  Woodpeckers 
(two  kinds),  Woodpigeons,  Shrikes,  and  many 
others." 


BIRDS    AND    MILLINERY. 

Queen  Alexandra's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has  not  only  made  the 
"osprey"  plume  unfashionable  in  this  country,  but 
has  also  had  an  excellent  effect  in  America,  where 
the  preservation  of  the  Egret  is  more  of  a  home 
question  than  it  can  be  in  a  land  that  knows  this 
persecuted  bird  only  by  pictures  and  descriptions. 
Mr.  Dutcher,  President  of  the  Audubon  Societies 
of  the  United  States,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
Queen's  letter  to  the  President  of  the  States, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  a  hope  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  would  place  the  stamp  of  her  dis- 
approval likewise  on  the  use  of  the  plume.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  assured  Mr.  Dutcher  of 
the  hearty  sympathy  which  he  and  his  wife  feel 
"  with  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  gene- 
rally, and  particularly  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the 
sale  and  use  of  the  so-called  aigrettes — the  plumes 
of  White  Herons."  The  Audubon  Societies  have 
issued  the  letters  of  Queen  and  President  as  a 
special  leaflet. 

The  New  York  State  law  is  now  held  to  prohibit 
the  possession  or  sale  for  the  purpose  of  dress  or 
ornament  of  the  skins  or  feathers  of  all  wild  birds, 
whenever  and  wheresoever  taken  ;  and  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioner  offers  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  any  aigrette  described  as  "manufactured." 


Many  of  the  local  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the 
R.S.P.B.  have  sent  copies  of  leaflet  No.  57,  '"The 
Queen  and  <  )sprey  Plumes,"  to  millinery  establish- 
ments, in  the  provinces,  asking  their  co- 
operation in  discouraging  the  sale  of  these  plumes. 
It  is  wortln-  of  mention  that  one  linn  Messrs. 
Robb  Brothers,  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead) 
ordered  a  quantity  of  the  leaflets  for  distribution, 
so  as  to  help  the  work. 


In  the  commercial  organ  Tropical  Life.  Mr. 
Hamel  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  plume  trade,  con- 
tinues to  covet  the  plumes  of  Indian  Egrets  and 
Herons — not,  be  it  understood,  as  a  matter  of  gain 
to  the  British  trader,  but  out  of  pure  philanthropy, 
for  the  good  of  the  poor  natives.  The  ingenuous 
plea  brought  forward  in  the  June  and  July  issues 
of  the  paper  is,  that  since  "  osprey  "  plumes  have 
touched  £9  per  oz.  at  the  sale  rooms,  and  the 
trade  "  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  thousand 
ounces  or  more,"  what  would  this  not  mean  to  the 
starving  natives  if  only  they  might  be  permitted  to 
use  up  the  Herons  of  India  ?  It  is,  we  are  assured, 
"absolutely  impossible"  to  stamp  out  the  wearing 
of  birds  ;  so  why  not  let  India  have  her  share  in 
the  cash  profits  of  the  deal  ?  Why  not,  it  is  further 
argued,  protect  the  birds  by  establishing  a  Close 
Time  but  allow  the  shipment  of  skins  and  feathers  ? 
The  use  of  the  "starving  native"  to  touch  the 
humanitarian  sentiment  of  those  ignorant  of  Indian 
feeling  and  religion  is,  for  the  plume  trade,  a  happy 
thought  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  what  proportion  of  the  price  fetched  in 
London  goes  to  the  native  hunter  !  also  in  what 
way  the  institution  of  a  Close  Time  would  benefit 
him,  seeing  that  "  osprey  "  plumes  are  developed 
on  the  birds  during  the  breeding-season  only.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  to  demand  freedom  for  the 
exportation  of  an  article  while  suggesting  a  law  to 
make  the  obtaining  of  it  illegal.  No  doubt  the 
law  might  be  profitably  evaded  ;  but  surely  it  can- 
not be  that  Tropical  Life  has  any  such  possibility 
in  view. 


The  "  osprey,"  although  the  most  notoriously 
cruel  and  discreditable  of  all  feather  ornaments,  is 
but  the  foremost  in  the  long  category  of  plumes  by 
the  wearing  of  which  woman  forfeits  her  repute 
for  refinement  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  heart. 
To  the  plume  trade  she  would  seem  to  be,  indeed, 
but  the  fool  of  fashion,  to  whom  "  ospreys,"  para- 
dise plumes,  grebe  skins,  wings,  and  stuffed  birds, 
are  flung  in  succession.  Should  she  have  a  faint 
suspicion  that  some  one  of  these  things  is  not 
quite  nice,  she  may  have  another  ;  and  if  vague 
objections  are  still  heard,  there  is  always  that 
blessed  word  "  artificial,"  which  is  expected  to  per- 
suade her  that  any  ami  every  feather  in  the  market 
is  ••  made  up"  of  contributions  from  the  farmyard 
and  the  poulterer's  shop.  Already  wings  and  whole 
sea-birds  are  appearing  in  some  milliners  windows 
for  the  trimming  of  autumn  and  winter  hats  ;  and 
it  is  announced  that  fancy  feather  toques,  and  also 
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peacock  feathers  pieced  with  those  of  other  birds, 
are  to  be  labelled  "smart."  Fancy  feathers  are 
obtained  mainly  from  the  thousands  of  brilliant 
tropical  birds  offered  at  pitifully  small  prices  at  the 
London  auction-rooms— Tanagers,  Orioles,  Car- 
dinals, Trogons,  Humming-birds,  etc.  The  Pea- 
cock plumes  are  not,  of  course,  obtained  from  the 
few  domesticated  examples  of  this  species,  but 
from  the  wild  Peacocks  which  have  been  so  splen- 
did a  feature  of  the  bird-life  in  India,  Burmah,  and 
other  countries  ;  their  great  beauty  lies  in  their 
exquisitely  blended  hues,  but  they  are  now  dyed 
red  or  ereen  or  drab  to  ';  match"  the  hat. 


There  is  some  ground  to  hope  that  the  feeling 
against  such  things  is  growing  steadily  among  the 
well-dressed  of  all  classes,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  every  lady  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  this  Society  will  be  on  her  guard  against 
all  forms  of  bird-millinery,  responsible  as  they  are 
for  the  destruction  of  harmless  and  beautiful 
creatures  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  humanity,  is  it  nothing  that  the 
women  of  the  twentieth  century  should  earn  the 
contempt  and  displeasure  of  succeeding  ages, 
and  be  stigmatized  as  Goths  and  Vandals,  des- 
troyers of  the  lovely  and  delicate  living  temples 
of  Nature. 

As  it  is  believed  that  many  women  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts  concerning  the  plume 
business,  leaflets  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
ladies  seen  wearing  ospreys  or  paradise  plumes  or 
other  bird-trimmings,  if  name  and  address  are  sent 
by  a  Member  or  Associate  to  the  Society's  head- 
office,  3,  Hanover  Square,  W.  Readers  are  also 
asked  to  assist  the  cause  by  enclosing  the  Society's 
leaflets  in  private  letters,  and  by  inducing  their 
friends  to  take  the  definite  stand  against  "mur- 
derous millinery "  implied  by  enrolment  in  the 
Society,  thus  giving  and  receiving  the  strength 
found  in  union. 


"  Home  Life  with  Herbert  Spencer,  by  Two," 
recently  published,  shows  that  the  eminent  philo- 
sopher and  scientist  had  strong  views  on  the 
Osprey  question  : — 

"  He  condemned  fervently  the  horrid  fashion  of 
women  wearing  on  their  heads  birds  and  the 
plumage  of  birds,  killed  only  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment. Most  especially  did  he  denounce  the 
slaughter  of  the  Egret,  whose  little  dorsal  plume 
(well  known  to  modistes  as  the  Aigrette)  is  only 
donned  at  breeding-time,  so  that  the  capture  of 
the  parent-bird  means  the  starvation  of  the  young 
in  the  nest.     The  shocking  cruelty  of  this  fashion 


is  so  notorious  that  it  is  a  marvel  any  women  can 
openly  proclaim  her  callousness  to  public  opinion 
and  the  suffering  of  young  birds  by  wearing  such 
an  ornament  at  all.  How  could  women,  he  asked, 
have  the  heart  to  wear  such  plumes  ?"     (P.  23.) 


In  a  lecture  on  Birds-of-Paradise  at  the 
Plymouth  Athenaeum  on  March  22,  1906,  Mr.  H. 
Montagu  Evans  referred  to  the  forecast  of  another 
distinguished  philosopher,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace, 
F.R.S.     He  said  : 

"  Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  the  sad  fulfilment  of  Wallace's 
prophecy  fifty  years  ago,  of  what  would  surely 
occur  should  civilised  man  ever  bring  intellectual 
light  into  the  virgin  forests  of  those  distant  lands 
in  which  lie  spent  five  years  of  his  life.  Scientific 
research  has  led  to  the  death  of  thousands  of  the 
beautiful  birds  we  have  been  considering  ;  and 
also  of  every  other  species  sharing  their  homes. 
It  has  also  raised  up  numbers  of  explorers  and 
collectors  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Death  and 
destruction  enough  has  been  and  still  is  undertaken 
in  order  to  extend  human  knowledge,  and  also  to 
gratify  human  love  of  acquisition.  But  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  mischief.  Science  is  the 
pioneer  of  trade.  The  buyers  of  stocks  of 
'plumes' (as  the  skins  of  hundreds  of  birds  are 
called)  create  a  market  by  declaring  them  to  be 
'in  fashion.'  Civilized  women  are  then  seized  with 
a  rage  for  wearing  them.  Plume-hunters  appear 
in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  breeding-season  is  chosen 
for  the  raids,  regardless  of  every  feeling  worthy  of 
man.  ...  In  this  way  many  ot  the  most 
beautiful  birds  in  the  world  are  being  entirely 
exterminated.  .  .  .  Strong-  steps  are  being  taken 
to  check  this  degrading  traffic,  but  in  many  cases 
prohibition  has  come  too  late.  Well  did  Wallace 
remark  that  in  many  things  nations  proud  of  their 
civilisation  have  barely  emerged  from  barbarism." 


PLUME     SALE. 

At  the  August  sale  at  the  Commercial  Sale  Rooms, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  "Osprey" 
feathers,  and  a  still  greater  decline  in  the  demand, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  American 
trade.  The  quantity  offered  was  4296  ounces, 
against  5443  ounces  at  the  June  sale  ;  prices  were 
lower.  Birds-of-Paradise  were  also  rather  cheaper, 
2098  light  plumes,  and  1850  various  were  offered. 
"Vulture"  quill  feathers  sold  well;  and  there 
was  a  large  supply  of  Eagle,  Hawk,  Pelican,  and 
Albatross  quills.  Japanese  Waxwings  fetched  id. 
per  skin  ;  East  Indian  Pheasants,  fd. ;  Bee-eaters, 
|d. ;  Crested  Pigeons,  is.  6d.  ;  Ibis  wings,  6d. 
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BIRD     AND     TREE     DAY. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession  The  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds  is  offering  County 
Challenge  Shields  for  competition  in  Elementary 
Schools  in  order  to  establish  and  encourage  the 
observance  of  Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor)  Day  in  the 
British  Isles.  During  the  first  week  of  October 
the  Council  expects  to  receive  some  hundreds  of 
essays  written  by  schoolchildren  in  six  counties  on 
the  birds  and  trees  they  have  watched  and  studied 
throughout  the  summer  months.  With  the  small 
funds  available  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  the 
Society  to  make  the  scheme  a  national  one.  It  can 
only,  as  it  were,  plant  the  seed  as  the  School  Teams 
plant  saplings.  Each  school  shows  thereby  that 
something  has  been  taught  and  learned  of  the 
beauty  and  value  of  trees,  and  demonstrates  its 
sense  of  the  importance  of  forest  and  wood,  shade- 
tree  and  fruit-tree.  The  Society,  in  like  manner, 
expresses  by  these  County  Competitions  its  opinion 
that  a  national  need  exists  for  a  more  intelligent 
knowledge  of  birds  and  trees,  from  the  aesthetic, 
the  educative,  and  commercial  points  of  view  ;  and 
its  opinion,  also,  that  Bird  and  Arbor  Competitions 
and  the  celebration  of  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  form 
the  best  means  of  popularizing  that  knowledge. 
The  scheme  has  been  tried  by  other  countries  and 
thus  constitutes  an  international  link  ;  it  has  been 
found  to  open  children's  eyes,  quicken  theirfaculties, 
enlarge  their  sympathies,  and  thus  commends  itself 
to  educational  leaders  ;  and  it  gives  occasion  for 
a  national  ho  iday,  which  is  in  itself  no  small 
recommendation  in  this  utilitarian  work-a-day 
world. 

The  Society  can  hardly  do  more  than  this  until 
public  bodies  take  up  the  matter  in  a  practical 
manner,  and,  through  the  Society  or  otherwise, 
institute  the  yearly  competition  and  the  yearly 
festival  as  a  part  of  the  recognized  school  curri- 
culum. The  years  chosen  for  the  experiment  have 
not  been  fortunate  ones,  on  account  of  the 
extremely  unsettled  state  into  which  both  autho- 
rities and  teachers  have  been  thrown  by  successive 
Education  Acts  ;  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
competing  schools  has  in  some  counties  not  been 
so  large  as  could  be  wished.  But  the  quality  of 
the  work  sent  in  is  at  least  promising,  and  in  some 
cases  has  very  pleasantly  surprised  the  judges  by 
the  remarkably  high  standard  attained. 

The  scheme  may  now  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial.  It  has  met  with  the  general  approval,  and 
in  several  cases  the  active  co-operation  of  County 
Council  Education  Committees  and  Directors  of 


Education,  while  the  sympathetic  support  it  has 
had  from  teachers— who  have  in  too  many  cases 
had  to  work  the  whole  thing  single-handed  from 
inception  to  festival — is  the  most  gratifying  proof 
that  could  be  received  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
plan.  The  pleasure  displayed  by  the  children  in 
the  novel  task  set  them  is  an  equally  happy  proof 
that  it  fits  into  the  natural  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 
In  addition  to  the  Challenge  Shields,  book- prizes 
are  given  to  the  members  of  winning  teams,  and 
awards  to  every  school  obtaining  Honourable 
Mention.  This  year  medals  will  be  given  to  all 
essayists  whose  work  reaches  the  required  standard, 
with  book-awards  to  the  schools,  and  certificates 
in  the  case  of  teams  adjudged  excellent. 

The  first  Arbor  Day  is  said  to  have  been  held 
some  five  hundred  years  ago  in  a  little  Swiss 
village.  The  villagers  wished  to  plant  a  bare  patch 
of  common  land  with  oak-trees  ;  and  as  the  first 
efforts  at  planting  acorns  were  not  successful  a 
day  was  appointed  in  which  every  available  man, 
woman,  and  child  marched  in  a  body  to  the  sur- 
rounding woods  and  carefully  dug  up  and  bore 
away  young  saplings  to  plant  on  the  green  ;  each 
boy  and  girl  was  rewarded  with  a  wheaten  roll, 
and  the  evening  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  merry- 
making. The  little  grove  was  nursed  and  tended 
by  the  community,  and  the  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated each  year  by  a  procession  of  children  carrying 
oak-boughs  and  by  a  general  festival.  Other  Swiss 
and  German  villages  adopted  the  idea.  If  forest- 
trees  were  not  needed,  fruit-trees  could  be  planted 
by  the  roadsides  for  wayfarers  and  for  birds.  In 
later  times  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  have  brought  the  scheme  vigorously  to 
the  front,  and  the  protection  of  birds  has  naturally 
associated  itself  with  the  planting  and  preseivation 
of  trees.  The  first  English  village  to  institute 
Arbor  Day  was  Eynsford  in  Kent,  where  the 
scheme  has  been  energetically  promoted  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  who  in  1901  won  the  first  prize  offered 
by  the  R.S.P.B.  for  an  essay  on  the  best  means  of 
establishing  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  in  England  ;  and 
the  first  English  village  to  celebrate  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day  combined  was  Awbridge,  in  Hampshire, 
where  Mrs.  Suckling  anticipated  the  Society's 
scheme  by  organizing  a  festival  in  May,  1902.  The 
first  Festival  under  the  Society's  Competitions  was 
held  at  Touchen  End,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  autumn 
of  1902. 

The  Winter  Number  of  Bird  NOTES  AND 
News  will  contain  a  report  of  the  1906  Compe- 
tition. 
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NOTES. 

Royal  Scottish  Museum. 

Bird  protectors  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  F.R.S.E.,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Traquair  as  Keeper  of  the  Natural 
History  Collections  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum 
(Edinburgh).  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  had  been  an 
officer  of  the  Museum  for  eighteen  years,  and  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  value  of  its  collections  ; 
but  his  reputation  extends  very  far  beyond  this 
work  by  reason  of  his  ornithological  researches, 
notably  by  the  investigations  which  have  made  him 
the  first  authority  in  Great  Britain  on  the  subject 
of  Migration.  A  member  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Migration,  he  undertook  the 
preparation  of  the  report  arising  out  of  the  series 
of  phenomena  investigated,  a  work  which  occupied 
nine  years  in  execution  ;  and  he  also  at  the  British 
Association's  request  prepared  a  report  on  the 
movements  of  certain  birds  selected  to  include 
every  type  of  migrant  that  visits  British  or  Irish 
coasts.  While  compiling  these  records  Mr.  Clarke 
sojourned  on  lighthouses  and  lightships,  on  remote 
islands,  and  in  the  marshes  of  the  Danube  and 
Rhone.  Mr.  Clarke  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
actively  interested  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  ;  his  help  has 
always  been  most  valuable,  and  since  1902  he  has 
kindly  acted  as  the  Society's  Hon.  Secretary  for 
Edinburgh. 

The  Traffic  in  Birds. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  a  better  chance  of  noting 
the  illegal  capture  of  wild  birds  than  the  carriers 
to  whom  boxes  and  crates  are  entrusted  by  the 
bird-catchers.  It  is  a  common  enough  sight  to  see 
such  boxes  at  country  railway  stations  ;  but  it  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  nobody's  business  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  package  is  sent  on  its  way  to  the 
town  dealer's  shop,  where  evidence  as  to  when  and 
where  the  birds  were  caught  is  at  once  lost.  The 
stationmaster  at  Frome  takes  a  more  public- 
spirited  view  of  the  matter.  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  branch  of 
the  R.S.P.C.A.,  a  crate  containing  song-birds, 
including  forty  Goldfinches,  was  deposited  at 
Frome  Station  for  conveyance  to  London.  Gold- 
finches are  protected  throughout  the  year  in 
Somerset,  and  the  stationmaster,  without  waiting 
to  argue  the  matter  out  with  the  police  or  write  to 
the  papers,  liberated  all  the  birds.  The  catchers 
threatened  an  action  for  damages  ;  probably  they 


were  surprised  to  find  themselves  prosecuted,  con- 
victed, and  fined  £5  and  costs,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Bench  to  tell  their  brethren  that 
the  next  case  would  be  more  severely  dealt  with. 


"A  Shilling  a  Dozen.  " 

A  glance  at  any  one  of  the  several  papers  devoted 
more  or  less  to  the  cage-bird  business  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  trade,  and  might  be  instructive  to 
those  who  have  vague  ideas  that  the  caging  of 
wild  birds  is  confined  to  an  occasional  Thrush  or 
Skylark.  In  one  week's  issue,  selected  at  random, 
are  advertised  for  sale  Whitethroats,  Willow- 
Wrens,  and  other  Warblers,  Nightingales,  Fly- 
catchers, Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  Bullfinches,  Chaf- 
finches, Redpolls,  Wrens,  Yellowhammers,  Wheat- 
ears,  Wagtails,  Bramblings,  Larks,  Jays,  Ravens, 
— "  over  200  Skylarks  in  stock,"'  "  thousands  of 
birds  coming  in  to  pick  from."  Most  numerous  of 
all  are  the  Goldfinches — ''grand  Worcestershire 
Goldfinches,"  "  Genuine  Worcestershire  cock  Gold- 
finches "  (Worcestershire  County  Council,  please 
note),  "real  English  1906  Goldfinches";  and 
Linnets  —  Linnets,  the  blithe,  sociable  little 
dwellers  on  open  common  and  downland — "  Lin- 
nets, Linnets,  buy  from  the  catcher,  any  dying  on 
transit  replaced,"  "  Linnets,  Linnets,  warranted  all 
cocks,"  Linnets  from  one  shilling  each  to  one 
shilling  a  dozen.  It  is  a  game  to  which  there  are 
many  invitations  ;  "  Self-acting  spring  net  traps, 
catch  birds  of  every  description  without  any 
attention,"  bird-lime  "  hold  anything,"  trap-cages, 
bird-calls,  nets,  call-cages,  Nightingale  traps 
"  8,000  sold,"  "  Cages,  cages,  cages  !  " 

"  Bird   singing. 
Sunday,    August 
finches,    8    p.m. 
burgh, ." 


Entries  wanted  for  handicap, 
26th.  Linnets,  1  p.m.  ;  Chaf- 
Good    prizes.  —  Duke    of    Edin- 


Obituary. 

Last  year  the  Bird  and  Tree  celebrations  in 
Cumberland  were  saddened  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Canon  Thornley,  Vicar  of  Kirkoswald,  one  of 
the  heartiest  supporters  of  the  movement  in  that 
county,  who  died,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Kirkoswald  Festival.  This  year 
Westmoreland  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  T. 
Leslie  Jackson,  Master  of  Warcop  School,  who 
died  under  tragic  circumstances  on  July  17th. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  scheme  into  his 
county  in  1903.  Mr.  Jackson  took  up  the  work  with 
enthusiasm  ;  the  school  carried  off  the  Shield  every 
year,  and   the  Warcop   Festival  eclipsed  the  old- 
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time  picturesqueness  of  the  Rush-bearing,  which  is 
still  held  in  the  village.  He  was  not  only  an 
admirable  teacher,  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  his  scholars,  but  a  man  of  wide  know- 
ledge, a  skilled  field  botanist  and  ornithologist, 
and  possessed  of  a  keen  love  for  Nature  and  a 
kindly  feeling  for  all  animals,  which  made  him  a 
hearty  sympathiser  in  the  Society's  cause.  Those 
who  knew  him  and  felt  surprise  that  he  should 
elect  to  remain  so  long  in  the  little  Westmoreland 
village,  found  the  clue  in  his  love  for  Westmore- 
land moors  and  fens,  and  for  Westmoreland  birds 
and  flowers.  The  village  lies,  well-wooded,  on  the 
banks  of  the  rippling  Eden,  with  its  Dippers  and 
Moorhens,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  stern  fells, 
where  Curlews  call  and  the  last  of  the  English 
Dotterels  have  their  home.  Since  Christmas  Mr. 
Jackson  had  suffered  from  a  heart-complaint  re- 
sulting from  influenza.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  July, 
he  went  for  a  walk,  and  was  not  again  seen  until  he 
was  found  on  the  17th  lying  on  the  moor  two  miles 
from  home,  in  a  state  of  collapse  ;  he  died  a  few 
hours  later  from  exposure  and  syncope.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  seized  with  a  heart  attack  and 
unable  to  reach  home.  Mr.  Jackson  was  only  forty- 
nine  years  of  age. 


increasingly  scarce,  but  House-Martins  and  Swifts 
happily  hold  their  own. 


Birds  and  Fruit. 

The  usual  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "  Birds 
and  Fruit"  has  shared,  with  a  variety  of  other  stock 
topics,  the  hospitable  newspaper  columns  during 
the  holiday  season.  No  very  striking  facts  have 
been  adduced.  The  summer  having  been 
excessively  dry  and  hot  it  would  not  be  remarkable 
if  the  birds  have  made  greater  raids  than  usual  on 
moist  food  ;  but  fruit  has  certainly  not  been 
rendered  scarce  or  dear.  One  writer  notes  that 
several  of  the  shyer  Warblers,  that  are  rarely  met 
with  except  in  hedgerow  and  woodland,  have  this 
year  come  into  the  gardens  for  juicy  caterpillars 
and  soft  fruit.  Of  dry  food,  in  the  shape  of  flies  and 
gnats,  there  can  have  been  no  lack  ;  but  the  argu- 
ment that  the  birds  ought  to  leave  fruit  and  grain 
because  there  is  a  superabundance  of  flies,  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  devour,  is,  unfortunately,  not 
based  on  knowledge.  The  majority  of  small  birds 
devour  the  grub  rather  than  the  perfect  insect,  and 
this  they  do  in  spring  when  insects  are  in  the  grub 
state,  and  nestlings  are  perpetually  hungry.  No 
doubt  they  did  their  best  in  this  way,  but  drought 
and  sun  have  since  developed  a  larger  proportion 
of  creatures  than  commonly  escape  destruction. 
From  some  districts  Swallows  are  reported  to  be 


"Sparrow"  Clubs. 

A  local  "sparrow  club"  in  the  Battle  District  of 
Kent  records  a  total  of  8,800  heads  and  tails  as 
the  product  of  the  season's  slaughter. 

"  In  addition  to  moles,  rats,  and  sparrows'  eggs, 
the  list  of  birds  against  whom  war  is  waged  is  as 
follows  :  House-sparrow,  Green  Linnet,  Chaffinch, 
Starling,  Yellowhammer,  Lark,  Tits,  Thrush, 
Blackbird,  Rook,  Woodpigeon,  Jackdaw,  Jay, 
Magpie,  Hawk,  Bullfinch,  and  Hawfinch.  Each 
member  failing  to  produce  a  hundred  heads  and 
tails  during  a  year  is  fined  one  shilling." 

Here  once  more  we  have  the  farmer  wishing  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  small  birds  (who  keep 
down  insects  and  weed-pests  on  the  land)  and  at 
the  same  time  warring  against  the  Jays,  Magpies, 
and  Hawks,  who  are  on  his  side,  and,  further, 
destroy  mice  and  young  rats. 


Miss  E.  Richmond  writes  from  Rockhampton, 
Falfield  :— 

"  Could  not  all  those  belonging  to  the  Society 
ask  their  clergy  or  ministers  for  a  sermon  on  cage- 
birds,  or  the  wearing  of  feathers,  or,  if  possible,  on 
both  subjects?  Try  and  get  a  promise  for  a 
definite  day,  supply  him  with  literature  from  which 
to  get  up  the  subject,  and  take  care  that  the  sermon 
is  reported  in  the  local  press. 

'•  Secondly,  could  not  all  ladies  belonging  to  the 
Society  give  up  wearing  all  feathers  ?  Several 
things  make  this  desirable.  If  we  allow  'food' 
feathers,  we  encourage  the  telling  of  innumerable 
lies.  The  milliner  is  always  ready  to  assure  the 
customer  who  shows  qualms  of  conscience  that  the 
wing  torn  from  the  Sea-gull  is  a  Pigeon's  ;  and  that 
the  trimming  made  of  fragments  of  tropical  birds  is 
composed  of  poultry  feathers." 


THE     AUDUBON     SOCIETIES. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  of 
the  United  States  has  received  a  legacy  of  100,000 
dols.  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Albert  Willcox,  and  will 
probably  benefit  to  the  extent  of  500,000  dols.  more 
from  the  residuary  estate,  one-half  of  which  is 
bequeathed  to  the  Association. 

California  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  35  States 
possessing  Audubon  Societies  ;  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  American  energy  that  on  the  very  heels  of 
the  earthquake  and  fire  which  devastated  San 
Francisco    appeals    on    behalf  of  the    work    were 
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being  sent  out  from  the  half-ruined  city.  ';  In  a 
State  such  as  California,"  the  circular  says,  "  where 
agriculture  constitutes  a  large  and  important 
factor,  wild  birds  are  an  asset  of  great  value,  and 
their  wanton  destruction  has  made  protection  not 
only  a  duty  but  a  necessity.'" 


AN   AMERICAN    ON   BRITISH    BIRDS. 

Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  an  American  ornitholo- 
gist, who  came  over  to  this  country  for  the  Inter- 
national Ornithological  Congress  last  summer,  has 
an  interesting  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Scrib?ier's  Magazine  (June,  1906),  on  English  Bird 
Life  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  bird  which  satisfied  him  best  was  the  Black- 
bird ;  "  its  luscious,  full-flavoured,  mellow  fluting 
has  in  a  measure  the  tender  spiritual  qualify  so 
pronounced  in  the  voices  of  our  thrushes,  and 
which  I  found  rare  in  the  songs  of  English  birds,'' 
while  ''something  naive,  unformed,  quaint  and 
simple  "  in  the  notes  increased  the  attractiveness 
of  the  singer.  The  lyrical  song  of  the  Blackcap, 
the  brilliance  of  the  Thrush,  and  the  "bright  if  not 
highly  melodious  bit  of  bird  music"  furnished  by 
the  Chaffinch  also  pleased  him  ;  and  he  at  once 
realised  the  singular  charm  of  the  Cuckoo's  call. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
Nightingale,  as  many  people  have  been  who  expect 
one  knows  not  what  of  the  bird  of  birds.  Mr. 
Chapman  tells  us  what  he  expected — "  a  rushing 
outpouring  of  music  ;  whereas  he  heard  a  song  of 
disconnected  phrases,  with  pauses  in  between,  a 
surprisingly  loud,  voluble,  varied,  but  (shade  of 
Keats  !)  rather  hard  performance.  Mr.  Chap- 
man evidently  came  over  too  late  to  hear  the 
Nightingale  at  its  best  ;  nor  can  he  always  have 
discriminated  the  delightful  warble,  so  pure  and 
wistful,  of  the  Robin,  whose  "shrill  winding  pipe 
and  detached  fragments  of  song"  must,  he  suggests, 
be  heard  in  winter  to  account  for  the  place  it  holds 
in  English  literature.  It  was  Mr.  Chapman's 
eminent  predecessor,  John  Burroughs,  who  re- 
marked that  the  Robin,  "of  the  royal  line  of  the 
Nightingale,"  had  not  had  justice  done  him  by 
poets  and  writers.  The  "brilliant  twitterings  and 
long-drawn  reelings"  of  the  Skylark  likewise  "did 
not  appeal"  to  Mr.  Chapman  ;  the  obvious  expla- 
nation being  that  too  high  an  expectation  sends  the 
pendulum  swinging  back  to  disappointed  dis- 
paragement. 

The    Willow-Wren,    which    Mr.    Burroughs    so 
well  appreciated,  pleased    Mr.  Chapman    also  by 


its  "easy,  flowing,  graceful,  natural  song"  ;  and  he 
was  surprised  not  to  find  more  general  apprecia- 
tion of  this  bird  and  of  the  Reed- Warbler.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  a  bird  of  the  hedgerow  and 
open  country,  and  the  majority  of  people  seldom  or 
never  hear  the  song.  Is  it  not  of  the  Reed-Warbler  (it 
can  hardly  have  been  the  Reed-Bunting)  that  one 
of  our  earliest  of  bird-poets,  Drayton,  speaks  when 
he  ranks  so  high  the  melody  of  the  "reed- sparrow  "? 
After  Throstle,  "  Woosel,"  Nightingale  and 
Linnet, 

"  the  Woodlark  place  we  then, 
"The  Reed-Sparrow,  the  Nope,  the  Robin  and  the  Wren."' 

Mr.  Chapman  was  much  struck  by  the  abundance 
of  the  Rook,  Starling,  "  the  splendid  Woodpigeon," 
and  the  Moorhen,  and  generally  by  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  universal  bird-nesting  and  bird-catching, 
birds  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  the  States. 
They  have  not,  he  observes,  to  face  the  rigorous 
winters  of  America,  and  a  much  greater  proportion 
are  permanent  residents,  avoiding  the  dangers 
consequent  on  constant  migration.  Of  the  225 
ordinary  British  species  134  remain  with  us  all  the 
year.  Out  of  310  New  York  species  only  35  are 
permanently  resident. 


"  COUNTRY     IN     TOWN." 

The  Country  in  Town  Exhibition  held  at  White- 
chapel  in  July  resembled  in  many  features  (perhaps 
too  many)  the  Nature  Study  Exhibitions  of  previous 
years.  The  idea  of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
towns  may  be  ruralised,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
attain  this  both  in  England  and  in  other  lands,  was 
an  admirable  one,  and  it  was  carried  out  in  some 
very  interesting  exhibits.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  flowers  to  show  what  is  done  in  London  Parks, 
and  what  may  be  achieved  in  small  spaces  and 
even  in  "  slum  "  dwellings  by  the  selection  of  kindly 
vegetation.  Everyone  knows  the  gladness  given 
by  a  green  climber  or  a  well-filled  window-box, 
whether  in  west-end  or  east-end.  Pictures  and 
plans  of  garden  cities  and  suburbs  exemplified 
larger  efforts  to  arrest  the  growing  ugliness  of 
civilization.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
withstand  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  school- 
children by  a  display  of  their  pot-plants,  though 
this  was  running  a  little  off  the  line  ;  but  the  show 
of  drawing-books,  children's  essays,  and  innumer- 
able tadpoles,  etc.,  in  vivaria,  confused  the  visitor 
and  detracted  from  the  unity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Exhibition.     Collections  of  pressed  flowers,  cages 
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of  birds,  and  "objects''  in  glass  bowls  may  afford 
material  for  school  natural  history  lessons  ;  they 
are  not  "country  in  town";  and  as  for  withered 
birds-nests  and  museum  specimens  of  "migrants" 
(including  Thrush,  Tit,  and  Robin)  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive what  purpose  they  could  be  supposed  to  serve. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  as  an  apology  to  the 
humanitarians  that  one  collection  of  nests  were 
stated  to  have  been  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  afterwards  filled  with  eggs  obtained 
from  a  dealer  !  Rus  in  urbe  is  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  thefts  from  the  country,  but  by  the 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  by  the 
provision  of  open  spaces,  parks,  and  gardens,  laid 
out  as  naturally  as  may  be,  with  green  hiding- 
places  where  shy  birds  may  nest  in  peace,  and 
with  pools  and  ponds  where  moorhens  may  dive 
and  caddis-worms  and  water-beetles  find  their 
natural  homes. 


TREES    IN    LONDON. 

Among  the  excellent  lectures  given  in  the  Art 
Gallery  and  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  connexion  with 
the  Country  in  Town  Exhibition  was  a  useful  one 
on  "Tree-planting  in  London,"  which  unfor- 
tunately had  a  very  meagre  audience.  The 
lecturer,  Dr.  Henry,  made  it  clear  that  Arbor  Day 
will  find  no  obstacles  to  success  in  London  from  a 
lack  either  of  species  to  be  found  within  the  radius 
at  present  or  of  those  which  might  advantageously 
be  planted  in  streets,  gardens,  open  spaces,  and 
school-yards.  Dr.  Henry  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  assumption  that  plane-trees  only  will 
grow  in  the  smoke  of  towns.  The  plane,  it  is  true, 
survives  ill-treatment  remarkably  well  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  lack 
of  water  under  which  they  habitually  suffer,  and  the 
barbarous  lopping  to  which  they  are  condemned  at 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid,  London  trees 
are  often  woefully  ill-treated.  But  these  things  need 
not  be.  Dr.  Henry  counselled  the  planting  of 
strips  of  grass  six  or  seven  feet  wide  by  the  street- 
side,  to  receive  moisture  for  the  trees,  in  place  of 
the  present  useless  gratings  ;  the  careful  selection 
of  species  and  varieties  of  the  world's  trees  suit- 
able for  town  life  and  for  large  or  small  spaces  ; 
the  giving  of  more  attention  in  all  the  parks  to  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  conditions  and 
groupings  as  nearly  a  transcript  of  Nature  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  spending  of  less  money  upon  gaudy 
tropical  flowers — the  most  expensive  of  all  garden- 
ing fads.     St.  James's,  he  remarked  incidentally, 


was  the  only  pleasing  London  park.  Dr.  Henry 
further  urged  that  the  aridity  of  school  playgrounds 
be  relieved  by  a  tree  or  two  ;  that  buildings  and 
walls  be  covered  with  Virginia  creeper  and  other 
climbers  (Toynbee  Hall  itself  furnishing  an  admir- 
able example  of  this)  ;  that  railway  companies  be 
compelled  to  hide  the  unsightliness  of  their  ap- 
proaches, which  discourage  every  visitor  to  the 
Metropolis,  with  lines  of  such  trees  as  Lombard) 
poplars  ;  and  that  the  Aucuba  jaftonica  be  swept 
off  the  face  of  London. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  ORDER, 

Galway.  Aug.  21,  1906.  E.  Protects  the  eggs 
of  the  following  species  for  five  years  from 
March  1,  1907  : — Golden  Eagle,  Peregrine  Falcon, 
Woodcock,  Sea  Eagle,  Red-Necked  Phalarope, 
Chough,  Hen  Harrier,  Red-Throated  Diver,  Tern, 
Raven,  Fork-Tailed  Petrel,  Mallard,  Teal,  Black- 
Headed  Gull,  Mute  Swan,  Kingfisher. 


PROTECTION     OF     BIRDS     IN 
SWEDEN. 

According  to  the  new  law  for  the  protection  of 
small  birds  in  Sweden,  which  came  into  force  on 
March  1st  this  year,  it  is  forbidden  from  that  date 
until  September  15th  to  capture  or  kill  the  following  : 
Sparrowhawks,  Owls,  Woodpeckers,  Rooks, 
Creepers,  Nuthatches,  Swifts,  Nightjars,  Nightin- 
gales, Bluethroats,  Redstarts,  Redbreasts,  Chats, 
Hedge-Sparrows,  Warblers,  Willow  Wrens,  Chiff- 
chaffs,  Golden-Crested  and  common  Wrens,  all 
kinds  of  Tits,  Flycatchers,  Swallows  and  Wagtails, 
Pipits,  Starlings,  and  Siskins,  as  also  both  white  and 
black  Storks.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  at  anytime 
of  the  year  to  take  or  disturb  the  eggs  or  nests  of 
any  of  these  birds,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  buy,  or 
receive  such  eggs  or  nests. 


IN     THE     COURTS. 


The  [ngleborough  Falcons— At  Ingleton 
Petty  Sessions,  on  August  Sth,  Richard  Ormrod, 
chairman  of  the  Ingleton  Parish  Council,  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  shoot  a  pair  of  Pere- 
grine Falcons.  The  history  of  the  case  is  instruc- 
tive. A  paragraph  appeared  in  a  local  paper 
giving  an  account  (if  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ormrod  and  a  farmer  named  Sutton  had  on  May 
1  5 tH  sought  out  a  Peregrine's  nest  on  the  side  of 
[ngleborough,  shot  at  the  birds  but  missed,  and 
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left  a  trap  set  on  the  nest.  The  R.S.P.B.  at  once 
communicated  with  the  police  authorities,  and  were 
informed  in  reply  that  the  one  man  being  "assis- 
tant gamekeeper  "  for  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  other  a  farmer  with  a  right  of  pasturage,  both 
were  ''  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  "  ; 
and  further  that  Ormrod  "  considers  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty."  The  bird  being  scheduled  by  the 
West  Yorkshire  Protection  Order  (only  two  or 
three  pairs  are  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  county) 
the  first  statement  was  inaccurate  ;  and  persons 
who  consider  it  their  duty  to  break  the  law  should 
be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  The 
Society  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Chief  Constable, 
and  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  also  took  up 
the  matter.  Comments  on  the  case  appeared  in 
the  Press,  and  eventually  the  County  Council  in- 
stituted a  prosecution,  their  solicitor  stating  in 
Court  that  the  attempt  had  aroused  much  feeling 
on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  birds.  The 
newspaper  correspondent  gave  evidence  as  to 
defendant  narrating  the  matter  to  him  and  asking 
him  to  put  it  in  the  papers.  For  the  defence  it  was 
now  stated  that  the  defendant  only  shot  at  a  rock 
to  use  up  his  last  cartridge,  and  that  the  birds  were 
at  a  height  out  of  range  of  gunshot.  The  Bench 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  observing  that 
the  publicity  given  would  let  the  public  know  that 
the  birds  were  scheduled. 

Bird-catching. — At  Dublin,  on  August  15th, 
two  men  were  summoned  for  being  in  possession 
of  young  birds  (Goldfinches,  Linnet  and  Lark),  on 
June  7th.  They  had  the  birds  in  a  covered  cage, 
and  were  also  carrying  a  net.     Fined  £1. 

Using  the  Catapult. — At  Ashby  (Leicester- 
shire), on  August  8th,  a  collier  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs,  8s.,  for  being  in  possession  of  a  young 
Thrush  on  June  24th.  He  was  seen  to  shoot  the 
bird  with  a  catapult  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  omitted  to  appear  when  summoned  for  the 
offence. 
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The   Society's   County   Challenge 
Shield. 
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The    Socif:ty's    Medal. 

The  Silver  County  Challenge  Shield  goes  to 
the  elementary  school  that  sends  in  the  best 
Essays. 

The  Medals  are  given,  with  book  prizes,  to 
the  members  of  the  winning  team,  and  also  to 
the  two  most  diligent  Nature  students  in  every 
competing  team.  The  dies  and  medals  are  the 
gift  to  the  Society  of  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  ;  the  beautiful  design 
is  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Hayward  Jones,  and  the  work 
is  finely  executed  by  Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  of 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


WINTER    GUESTS. 

EEDING  the  birds  in  winter  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  fascinating 
forms  of  bird  protection  that  sug- 
gests itself.  It  costs,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  and  it  brings  the 
pleasurable  reward  of  a  crowd  of  pretty  wild 
creatures  at  window  or  door  to  be  watched  at 
leisure.  The  surprising  part  of  this  kindly 
benevolence  is  that  so  few  of  the  would-be 
benefactors  give  any  consideration  as  to  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  and  that  the  majority  are 
satisfied  with  the  immemorial  custom  of  throw- 
ing out  crumbs  to  Robin  Redbreast.  This  has 
received  the  benediction  of  children's  poetry 
ever  since  children's  poetry-books  were  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  settled  belief  in  the  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  that  crumbs  form  part  of  the 
normal  and  natural  food  of  Robins.  "  The 
Robin,"  say  many  of  the  little  essayists  in  the 
R.S.P.B.  Bird  and  Tree  Competitions,  "feeds 
on  grubs  and  insects  in  summer  and  on  crumbs  in 
winter  "  ;  and  they  record  unvaryingly  the  same 
benevolence  to  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes. 

Now    Robins  and   crumbs    on   the   window- 
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ledge  are  very  good  things  to  begin  with  ;  but 
all  bird-protectors  at  least  should  get  beyond 
this  elementary  stage,  and  consider  the  proper 
food  for  various  birds  and  the  best  method  of 
supplying  it.  Bread-crumbs  may  well  be  varied 
with  meat-scraps  even  for  Robins,  and  sopped 
bread-pieces  are  in  many  cases  better  than 
crumbs,  particularly  when  water  as  well  as  food 
is  scarce. 

The  cocoa-nut  for  the  Tit  family  has  become 
fairly  popular  ;  it  is  easily  procured,  and  easily 
hung  up — either  entire,  with  a  hole  bored  at 
one  end,  or  in  half — from  the  branch  of  a  tree 
or  from  a  verandah  or  other  support ;  and  much 
amusement  may  be  derived  from  watching  the 
entertaining  guests  hanging  on  acrobatically  to 
string  or  nut  and  peck-pecking  with  fierce  intent- 
ness.  This  is  a  pretty  sight  that  may  be  enjoyed 
by  London  residents  even  on  the  confines  of 
the  four-mile  radius. 

Last  winter  a  correspondent  wrote  from  near 
Rotherham  :   "  During  this  winter  I  have  noticed 
quite  a  number  of  Blue  Tits  in  my  garden,  and 
have  fed  them  on  cocoa-nuts,  giving  them  two 
each  week  ;    the  nuts  have   cost  only  a  penny 
each  this  season,  so  it  has  been  a  cheap  food  for 
them.     I  hang  the  nuts  on  a  tree  about  1 2  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  on  a  slender  branch,  so 
that  if  the  sparrows  alight  on  them   they  rock 
about   and   fly   off  at   once."       The   nuts  are 
commonly  suspended  by  a  string  with  the  like 
object ;    but  the  House-Sparrow  can  turn  acro- 
bat on  occasion.     Cocoanut  shells  also  form  a 
useful  cup  to  fill  with  other  foods,  such  as  pieces 
of  soft  bread,  or  fat  (melted  fat  poured  in  when 
hot  is  better  still),  or  a  stiff  pudding  of  meal, 
unused  porridge  for   example.      Walnut  shells 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  fashion.     Lumps  of 
fat  and  suet  or  bones  can  be  hung  up  in  like 
fashion,  and  a  string-net  will  serve  to  contain  the 
scraps  and  to  prevent   the  birds  from  carrying 
off  too  much  at  a  time.     Waste  from  meat  is 
always  welcome  to  the  birds,  even  bacon-rind 
being  by  no  means  despised,   for  most  species 
share  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt's  tastes.     All  that  remains 
in  the  vegetable  dishes  will  also  be  acceptable, 
unless  perhaps  carrot,  which  no  wild  bird  appears 
to  like.     Boiled  potato-peelings  are  an  economic 


provision,  and  if  the  potatoes  are  boiled  or  baked 
in  their  jackets,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  cast-off 
skins  will  furnish  a  feast.  A  recipe  or  two  from 
Dr.  Jessopp's  charming  booklet  "Pity  the  Poor 
Birds,"  are  given  in  the  Society's  leaflet  (No.  n) 
"  Bird  Food  in  Winter." 

Sunflower-heads  should  always  be  saved  for 
winter  dinners — they  are  specially  appreciated  ; 
decaying  apples  or  pears,  currants,  and  other 
fruit,  and  nuts  for  nuthatches,  help  out  the 
menu.  Considering  how  greedily  human  hands 
appropriate,  either  for  food  or  decoration,  the 
hedge-fruits  which  constitute  the  birds'  chief 
winter  sustenance,  it  is  not  asking  much  to 
suggest  some  little  outlay  in  seeds  (rape  and 
hemp  particularly),  nuts,  damaged  fruit,  and 
meal,  as  a  small  quid  pro  quo  for  starving 
feathered  folk  at  our  door. 

Comparatively  few  species  will  venture  to  a 
window-ledge.  Scraps  thrown  on  the  ground, 
together  with  the  birds  that  flock  to  it,  naturally 
attract  the  prowling  cat ;  or  the  food  is  speedily 
frozen,  or  buried  in  snow.  Therefore  the  birds 
should  have  a  table  as  well  as  provender.  An 
upright  post,  or  piece  of  gas-piping,  with  a  wooden 
tray  fixed  on  the  top,  answers  this  purpose  ; 
it  should  be  high  enough  to  escape  the  cat,  and 
firmly  planted  ;  there  should  be  a  ledge  round 
to  keep  the  food  on,  and  it  should  slope  a  little, 
so  that  rain  may  run  down.  Some  bird-friends 
cover  the  table  at  the  height  of  the  inch-high 
rim  with  a  wide-meshed  wire  netting ;  or,  if 
specially  made,  a  grooved  board  is  recom- 
mended. A  hole  in  which  to  sink  a  small 
vessel  (such  as  a  flower-pot  saucer)  of  water  is 
desirable,  and  a  large  hole  may  receive  the 
meat-dish.  For  the  sake  of  the  wilder  birds  the 
table  should  not  be  too  near  the  house,  nor 
where  people  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro ; 
but  it  provides  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
studying  and  in  time  taming  the  hungry  visitors. 

In  Germany  ingenious  food-boxes  are  pro- 
vided, from  which  grain,  etc.,  dribbles  auto- 
matically on  to  the  little  tray  below.  In  kindly 
Norway  a  sheaf  of  corn  is  regularly  set  apart 
for  the  birds,  and  hoisted  on  a  long  pole  to 
attract  them.  The  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Wiener,  a 
Fellow  of  this   Society,  once   recounted   in   a 
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letter  how  he  set  a  fashion  for  Birds'  Christmas 
Trees  : — 

"  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  confined  to  the 
house  by  illness  during  a  heavy  snowfall,  and 
watching  the  poor  birds  in  the  garden  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  meat-bone  attached  to  a  string  and 
thrown  across  a  tree,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  cats,  would  help  to  keep  small  insectivorous 
birds  from  starvation.  The  experiment  proved  a 
great  success,  and  I  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  the 
Times.  In  a  day  or  two  the  trees  in  all  the 
London  squares  were  decorated  with  bones 
dangling  from  their  branches  ;  one  of  the  illus- 
trated papers  gave  a  full-page  engraving  of  some- 
thing resembling  a  Christmas-tree  ornamented 
with  bones,  and  Robins,  Tits,  Wrens,  etc.,  feeding 
merrily. 

"  Many  years  afterwards,  while  I  was  living  in 
France,  my  children  brought  home  a  lesson  book 
from  school,  and  I  there  found  again  my  old  friend 
from  the  illustrated  paper,  a  Christmas-tree  laden 
with  bones  for  the  birds." 


COUNCIL    MEETINGS. 

The  Council  held  their  quarterly  meeting  at  Xo. 
3,  Hanover  Square,  on  October  19th,  1906,  when 
there  were  present  :  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  Chair- 
man ;  Mr.  E.  Bell,  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Drewitt,  Dr.  Drewitt,  Miss  Hall,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henniker,  Mr.  Hudson,  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  Sir  G. 
Kekewich,  Mr.  F.  King,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Miss  Pollock, 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary.  The  Hon.  Secretary's  report  stated  that 
a  satisfactory  reply  had  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  Society's  petition  that 
the  regulations  prohibiting  the  export  of  bird-skins 
and  plumage  be  not  rescinded  ;  the  reply  stated 
that  although  the  Government  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  trade  on  the  subject,  they  saw  no 
reason  for  withdrawing  or  modifying  the  Order. 
Correspondence  with  regard  to  various  County 
Council  Orders  was  reported.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  new  regulations  regarding  Bird  and  Tree 
Challenge  Shields  be  further  considered,  and  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  gift  of  dies  for  the  Society's 
Medal  and  for  Bird  and  Tree  Medals. 

H.S.H.  Princess  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg  and  H.H.  the  Ranee  of  Sarawak  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  Four  Fellows,  Mr.  Leonard 
Noble,  Miss  Smith-Gordon,  Mr.  L.  Hardy,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Meade-Waldo,  and  17  Members 
were  elected.  The  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Gladys  Graham-Murray  as  Hon.  Secretaryfor  Perth- 
shire was  confirmed,  and  the  resignationof  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Allchin  as  Secretary  for  Maidstone  was  reported. 


A  motion  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Meade- Waldo  : 
"  That  steps  be  taken  for  a  Bill  to  be  introduced 
into  Parliament  during  the  autumn  session  to 
prohibit  all  killing  and  taking  of  wild  birds  on 
Sundays  throughout  Great  Britain,"  was  considered 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  matter  be  brought 
forward  for  discussion  at  the  Society's  conference. 
Bird  Protection  on  Grassholm,  Lundy  Island,  and 
Horn  Head  (co.  Donegal)  was  considered  and 
various  other  matters  were  discussed. 

The  Council  met  again  on  December  14th.  Mr. 
Montagu  Sharpe  presided,  and  there  were  also 
present  :  Mr.  Bell,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Drewitt,  Dr.  Drewitt,  Mr.  Dresser,  Miss  Hall,  Mr. 
Hudson,  Mr.  King,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Miss  Pollock, 
Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Trevor-Battye,  Mrs.  Owen 
Visger,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  on  the  Bird  and 
Tree  Competition  awards  and  on  the  festivals 
already  held.  A  letter  from  the  Home  Office  as 
to  intended  legislation  for  the  further  protection  of 
wild  birds  was  read,  and  the  subjects  suggested 
at  the  recent  Conference  were  discussed.  Modi- 
fications as  to  the  County  Competitions  were  con- 
sidered, and  directions  given  in  connection  with 
Watchers  for  the  year  1907.  Three  Fellows,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Streeter,  Mrs.  Percy  Withers,  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Wills,  and  fourteen  Members  were  elected. 


SUNDAY    BIRD-PROTECTION. 

With  regard  to  the  suggested  Sunday  Bird  Pro- 
tection Bill,  considered  by  the  Council  and  the 
Conference,  it  may  be  explained  that  by  the 
present  law  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  bird-catching 
and  bird-killing  may  be  effected  under  a  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1896,  which  enables  County  Councils  to 
apply  for  an  Order  prohibiting  "for  special  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  application,  the  taking  or  killing 
of  all  wild  birds  in  particular  places  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of"  that  period  of  the  year  not 
covered  by  Close  Time  protection.  As  the  whole 
of  a  county  is  not  regarded  by  the  Home  Office 
as  a  "  particular  place  "  it  is  necessary  to  name 
the  portions  to  be  protected  or  the  portions  not 
to  be  protected  ;  and  although  this  difficulty 
may  in  some  cases  be  overcome  in  a  simple 
manner— as  in  Middlesex,  where  such  an  urban 
parish  as  Hornsey  is  exempted  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirement— it  has  led  to  much  complication 
and  trouble  elsewhere.  In  the  nineteen  counties 
where  such  an  Order  has  been  obtained,  perplex- 
in-    and    cumbersome    lists    of    petty    sessional 
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divisions,  rural  and  urban  districts,  areas  east  or 
west  of  railway  lines,  or  of  two  or  three  hundred 
parishes,  do  not  make  for  the  efficacy  of  the  law 
or  ease  the  duties  of  the  local  police.  When, 
in  addition  to  this  initial  difficulty,  the  resulting 
juxtaposition  of  counties  or  parts  of  counties,  and 
of  counties  and  the  county  boroughs  within  them, 
theone  withandtheotherwithout  Sunday  protection, 
is  realized,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird-catcher  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  a  good  deal  of  such  "  protection." 
A  short  Act  prohibiting  the  killing  and  taking  of 
wild  birds  on  Sundays,  as  already  is  the  law  with 
regard  to  game-birds,  would,  it  has  been  suggested, 
remedy  this  without  interfering  with  the  present 
Acts. 


THE     ROYAL     SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PROTECTION    OF   BIRDS. 

AUTUMN    CONFERENCE. 

Last    year's  gathering  having  proved    successful 
and  encouraging,  an  Autumn  Conference  of  hon. 
local  secretaries  and  other  workers  associated  with 
the  Society  was  again  arranged  this  year,  and  was 
held  on    November    15th   at  the    Empress    Club, 
Berkeley  Street,  W.     So  great  a  variety  of  subjects 
had  been  sent  in  for  discussion  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, and  time  availed  for  the  adequate  treatment 
of  so  few,  that  it    was    considered   well   on    this 
occasion    to   take   up    some    of  these    important 
topics    in    place    of    inviting    fresh    suggestions. 
Legislation,  Fashion,  Nature  Study  teaching,  and 
the    general    Work    of    Hon.     Secretaries    were 
accordingly  selected,  and   these  subjects   proved 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  nearly  three  hours. 
The  Ranee  of  Sarawak  (Lady  Brooke),  herself 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Bird  Protection,  and 
a   Vice-President    of    the    Society,    received    the 
guests,  and  in  spite  of  unfavourable  weather  the 
room   was   full.     Mr.  Montagu   Sharpe,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  presided   over  the    business  part 
of    the    proceedings,    supported   by   Sir    Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.  (Vice-President),  Mr.  Ernest  Bell, 
Sir  John    Cockburn,    Hon.    Alfred    Dobson,    Mr. 
H.  E.  Dresser,  Dr.   Drewitt  and  the   Hon.  Mrs. 
Drewitt,  Miss   C.  V.   Hall,  the   Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Henniker,    Mr.    W.     H.    Hudson,    Mr.    Hastings 
Lees,  Mrs.    F.  E.   Lemon,   Miss  L.    Pollock,  Mr. 
Trevor-Battye,  Mrs.  Owen  Visger,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Lemon    (Hon.    Sec),  members    of    the    Council. 
Among    others    present    were   the    Hon.     F.    S. 
O'Grady  (H.L.S.  for  Derbyshire),  Mr.  J.    R.    B. 
Masefield  (Staffordshire),  Miss   Butler  (Royston), 


Mrs.  Care  (Cardiff),  Mr.  G.  W.  Chitty  (Hythe), 
Mrs.  Pollock  (Mickleham),  Miss  Clifton  (Rom- 
ford), Mrs.  Dixon  Davies  (Bucks),  Miss  M.  B. 
Gaskoin  (Cambridge),  Miss  J.  Andrews  (Ted- 
dington),  Miss  Lena  Barron  (Bloomsbury),  Miss 
Mace  (Streatham),  Mr.  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing 
(Fulham),  Miss  A.  C.  Shipton  (Croydon),  Mrs. 
Prist  (Blackheath),  Miss  Thornely  (Liverpool), 
Mrs.  Herdman  (Finchley),  Miss  Major  (Lewisham), 
Miss  Beeching  (Tunbndge  Wells),  Sir  Digby 
Pigott,  Lady  Stepney  and  Miss  Stepney,  Lady 
Johnston,  Lady  Hooker,  Lady  Muriel  Watkins,  Lady 
Thompson,  Colonel  Coulson,  Captain  Tailby,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bonhote,  Mr.  A.  Riekmann,  Mrs.  Stratton 
Boulnois,  Mr.  Cosmo  Blore,  Mrs.  Wynnard  Hooper, 
Mr.  Cecil  Norman,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Scott,  Mr.  Frank 
Borrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  Mrs. 
Nelson,  Miss  Jeaffreson,  Mr.  Clement  E.  Pike, 
Mrs.  Trewby,  Miss  Irving,  Mrs.  Allchin,  Miss 
Vertue,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Shuttleworth,  Miss  Mayo, 
Mrs.  Christie,  Miss  Gray  Allen,  Mrs.  Trevor 
Davis,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
D.  R.  Ratcliff,  Mr.  A.  H.  Eggett,  Mrs.  George 
Cadbury,  Miss  French,  Miss  Cameron,  Mr. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Power,  Miss  Dresser,  and 
many  others. 

The  Duchess  of  Portland,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, wrote  regretting  that  she  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Conference  and  expressing  the  ':  hope 
that  all  those  present  will  do  what  is  in  their 
power  to  help  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  birds 
which  we  have  so  much  at  heart."  Many  other 
letters  of  apology  were  received. 

Legislation. 

Under  this  head  were  named  on  the  programme  : 
the  present  Acts  and  their  enforcement  ;  the  need 
for  further  public  notices  explanatory  of  the  Acts 
and  Orders  ;  Bird-catching  and  a  proposal  to  make 
Sunday  Bird  catching  illegal  throughout  Great 
Britain  ;  the  caging  of  Wild  Birds  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Bird-shops. 

Speaking  on  the  general  subject, 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  said  that  the  Society 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  what  had 
already  been  done.  The  Bird  Protection  Acts  had 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  desirable  species, 
such  as  the  Woodcock,  and  several  kinds  of  water- 
fowl, especially  Great  Crested  Grebe  ;  and  the 
Society  had  aroused  a  widespread,  if  somewhat 
vague,  interest  in  and  desire  to  protect  wild  birds.  A 
great  number  of  ladies  had  also,  with  laudable 
self-denial,  refused  to  wear  the  plumes  that  the 
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milliners  pressed  upon  them.  With  regard  to  legis- 
lation, what  they  now  wanted  was  a  consolidating 
Act,  as  the  multiplicity  of  the  present  Acts 
prevented  people  from  understanding  the  law.  But 
it  should  be  a  consolidating  Act  only,  and  not  an 
amending  one,  for  an  amending  Act  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  opposition  and  criticism  and  render  the 
task  of  getting  it  through  the  House  a  most 
difficult  one.  He  should  hesitate  to  advocate 
any  greater  uniformity  in  the  law,  as  where 
properly  administered  the  effect  was  good.  All 
County  Councils  had  considerable  powers,  but 
in  some  cases  they  were  apathetic,  and  in  others 
there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  knowledge  as 
to  how  to  act.  The  Society  would  attain  its 
objects  surer  and  sooner  by  not  pressing  absolute 
uniformity  on  districts  which  differed  so  greatly  as 
did  the  various  counties  of  Great  Britain.  For 
instance,  though  personally  he  would  not  have  the 
death  of  a  single  Blackbird  on  his  conscience,  fruit- 
growers must  protect  their  crops  ;  and  in  his  own 
county,  Wigton,  the  Raven,  Peregrine,  and  Black- 
headed  Gull,  all  interesting  birds,  had  after  six 
years'  special  protection  increased  so  much  that, 
at  his  own  instance,  such  protection  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  With  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  bird- 
catching  he  entirely  agreed,  but  it  was  already 
within  the  power  of  County  Councils  to  effect 
that.  What  was  needed  now  was  a  circular 
letter  addressed  by  the  Society  to  local  authorities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  pointing  out  what  steps 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  under  the  powers 
they  already  enjoyed. 

Sir  DlGBV  PlGOTT  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  law  would  be  discredited  if  too  much  were 
attempted.  He  had  not  much  fault  to  find  with 
the  powers  given  for  the  protection  of  birds,  but  he 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  those 
regarding  eggs.  At  present  the  various  County 
Council  Orders  in  force  in  England  were,  he  con- 
sidered, a  jumble  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties, eggs  being  in  some  cases  specifically  protected 
which  could  not  be  sworn  to  even  by  experts. 
Besides  consolidation  of  the  Acts  something  might, 
he  thought,  usefully  be  done  by  making  eggs 
property.  At  present  the  law  held  that  there  was 
no  property  in  things  ferae  naturae.  If  a  few 
cherries  were  stolen  from  a  tree  they  could  have  a 
boy  summoned,  if  a  few  sticks  were  taken  from  a 
copse  it  was  a  punishable  offence,  but  the  treasured 
eggs  of  a  wren  at  the  foot  of  that  tree,  or  the  one 
nightingale's  nest  in  the  copse,  things  of  far  more 
value  to  the  bird  lover  than  cherries  and  sticks, 


they  could  not  protect  as  property.  This  might  be 
good  law,  but  it  was  bad  justice  and  bad  common 
sense.  He  hoped  the  Society,  which  had  done  so 
much  good  in  the  past,  would  take  up  this  question 
and  advocate  the  view  already  supported  by  Lord 
Lilford,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  the  Times. 

Sunday  Protection.* 

Mr.  Trevor-BATtye,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Meade- Waldo,  especially  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  Sunday  bird-catching.  He  explained 
that ( i)  the  County  Councils,  which  were  empowered 
by  the  Act  of  1896  to  secure  the  protection  of 
areas,  were  not  able,  as  the  law  was  interpreted,  to 
protect  whole  counties  ;  and  (2)  that  owing  to  the 
differing  character  of  the  various  local  applica- 
tions under  the  several  Acts,  great  confusion 
existed.  It  was  difficult,  as  things  were  at  pre- 
sent, for  an  ordinary  intelligence  to  know-  how 
matters  stood  in  one  district  or  another,  and 
entailed  a  close  study  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  rather  involved  local  measures.  It  ought 
to  be  made  impossible  for  a  bird-catcher  to 
plead  ignorance.  What  was  wanted  was  a  short 
Bill  prohibiting  all  catching  or  killing  of  any 
wild  birds  on  Sunday  throughout  the  year ;  and 
he  could  not  conceive  that  any  opposition  could  be 
raised  to  such  a  measure.  In  respect  of  the  second 
point  it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole 
question,  as  it  stood,  required  simplifying,  but  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  could  agree  with  the  suggestion 
that  this  could  be  done  by  consolidation  of  the 
present  law,  because  so  many  exceptions  would  be 
involved  that  the  task  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 
Personally  he  should  rejoice  to  see  one  new,  short 
and  simple  Act  protecting  all  wild  birds,  but 
empowering  local  bodies  to  make  their  own 
exceptions.  By  this  any  area  could  protect  itself 
against  the  depredations  of  such  species  as  were 
unduly  on  the  increase. 

Captain  TA1LBY  gained  some  hearty  support  from 
the  audience  in  his  energetic  onslaught  on  bird- 
catching.  He  illustrated  the  necessity  for  a  general 
Sunday  Protection  Act  by  reference  to  the  case  of 
his  own  county,  where  bird-catching  went  on  every 
Sunday,  and  where  he  had  caught  the  son  of  a 
parson  snaring  wild  birds  during  the  hours  of 
divine  service.  With  the  help  of  the  Society  he 
enlisted  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
known  to  be  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  the  County 
Council  committee  agreed  to  apply  for  Sunday 
protection;  yet,  through  what  he  considered  the 
*  See  article  on  page  iJ. 
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ridiculous  quibbling  of  the  law,  fifteen  months  had 
elapsed  without  any  such  Order  being  obtained, 
and  for  all  he  knew  that  youth  would  be  snaring 
birds  next  Sunday.  Previous  speakers  thought 
there  was  no  need  for  further  legislation;  he  urged 
that  there  was  such  need,  and  that  it  should  take 
the  form  of  a  short  Act  of  two  clauses,  one  to 
render  bird-catching  illegal,  and  the  second  to  make 
it  an  offence  to  capture  and  keep  wild  birds  taken 
when  full-grown.  It  was' well  known  that  out  of 
a  hundred  birds  caught  seventy-five  died.  He 
happened  to  pas's  a  birdshop  every  morning  where 
he  saw  these  birds  beating  themselves  to  death 
against  their  cage-bars  ;  and  neither  the  Society 
for'the  Protection  of  Birds  nor  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to.  Animals  could  interfere 
because  no  technical  offence  was  committed.  The 
trade  was  wasteful,  immoral,  and  painful  to  those 
who  saw  anything  of  it  ;  it  did  no  good  except  to 
provide  a  pittance  for  some  of  the  lowest  ruffians 
in  London. 

Mrs.  NELSON  heartily  agreed  in  regarding  a 
Sunday  Protection  Bill  as  most  important,  and 
told  how  she  and  her  husband  had  often  foregone 
morning' service  at  church  and  tramped  over  their 
district,  driving  bird-catchers  from  field  to  field. 
She  herself  had  been  able  to  make  one  of  these 
men  (though  it  was  not  a  pleasant  task  to  confront 
them)  release  sixty  birds  at  One  time.  She  lived 
as  near  London  as  Maiden,  but  last  winter  they 
had  fourteen  species  of  birds  in  their  garden,  and 
they  wanted  to  keep  them.  Birds  were  the  property 
of  the  nation,  not  of  rascally  loafers  who  came 
down  from  London.  ■ 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  would 
understand  from  the  pulse  of  that  meeting  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  amend  the  law  in  the  direction 
of  consolidation,  with  some  additional  amendments 
if  these  could  be  introduced  without  exciting  oppo- 
sition. As  regarded  a  circular  letter  to  County 
Councils,  the  Society  was  in  thehabit  of  addressing 
letters  to  the  Councils  respecting  their  Orders,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  local  authorities  might 
resent  such  a  communication  when  they  had  taken 
all  the  steps  they  thought  proper.  He  quite  saw 
the  point  of  Sir  Digby  Pigott's  contention  that  eggs 
might  be  made  property,  but  thought  that  such  an 
amendment  should  be  made  when  the  Larceny 
Acts  were  being  dealt  with.  He  reminded  the 
meeting  that  by  a  Bill  which. was  at  his  instance 
introduced  six  years  ago  into  the  House  of  Lords 
it  was  proposed  to  protect  all  birds,  leaving  County 
Councils  to  draw  up  their  own  lists  of  exceptions  ; 
this  system  would  ensure  the  protection  of  rare 


birds,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  common  case  of  the 
man  with  a  gun  shooting  a  bird  because  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  He  was  personally  of  opinion 
that  this  was  the  way  legislation  should  proceed. 

HOW   TO   APPROACH   THE   WEARERS   OF    BIRD 
MlLLINERV. 

Colonel  COULSON,  who  said  he  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  thousands  of  young  ladies  at  various 
schools  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  ex- 
plained that  in  doing  so  he  went  on  one  tack.  He 
told  them  that  if  they  wished  to  look  ugly,  dis- 
agreeable, and  even  repulsive,  let  them  wear  dead 
birds  ;  but  if  they  wished  to  look  womanly,  sweet, 
and  becomingly  dressed  they  must  wear  lace, 
artificial  flowers,  and  such-like  ornaments.  He 
believed  that  he  had  not  appealed  in  vain  and  also 
that  he  had  for  the  most  part  had  the  mistresses 
and  teachers  of  the  schools  on  his  side. 

Mrs.  Lemon  read  some  telling  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  Miss  M.  E.  Ruston,  Hon. 
Sec.  for  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Brodie,  and  Mr.  J.  Buck- 
land.     The  last-named  wrote  :  — 

"  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  humanity,  but  one 
of  world-wide  interest.  The  extermination  of 
tropical  birds  for  the  decoration  of  the  hats  of 
the  women  of  Europe  a>d  America  is  more  rapid 
than  is  dreamed  of,  and  the  need  for  prompt  action 
is  most  pressing." 

A  message  from  Mrs.  Phillips  advocated  fre- 
quent letters  of  protest  to  the  local  newspapers, 
even  if  only  to  reiterate  the  same  thing.  Personal 
experience,  said  the  speaker,  was  what  they 
wanted  at  a  conference  of  workers,  and  twenty 
years'  experience  had  led  her  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  direct  method  was  the  only  effective  one. 
Formerly  she  worked  on  the  plan  of  sending  leaflets 
and  impersonal  letters,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual. 
Life  was  too  short  and  the  matter  too  urgent  for 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  therefore,  however 
disagreeable  it  might  be,  the  frontal  attack  must 
be  made  on  friends  and  neighbours  either  by  a 
personal  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth.  With  the 
letter  a  telling  leaflet  should  be  enclosed,  and  the 
writer  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  her  facts.  Men, 
if  only  they  would,  could  make  a  personal  protest 
far  better  than  women,  for  the  majority  of  women 
were  flattered  if  a  man  noticed  their  dress,  even  if 
only  to  run  it  down. 

Lady  Muriel  Watkins  asked  what  was  to  be 
done  with  women  who  went  on  persisting  that  their 
plumes  were  "  artificial,"  and  that  they  could  not 
be  so  cheap  if  they  were  real  ? 

Mr.  Lemon  suggested  reference  to  the  leaflets 
of  the  Society  which   thoroughly   showed  up  this 
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trade  lie.  Where  one  milliner  said  the  feathers 
were  too  cheap  to  be  real,  another  avowed  they 
were  necessarily  expensive  because  they  were 
manufactured  !  Hundreds  of  plumes  sold  as 
artificial  had  been  examined  by  the  Society  and  by 
the  experts  at  the  British  Museum,  and  all  had  been 
proved  to  be  the  nesting  plumage  of  herons  and 
egrets.  The  trade  had  been  challenged  to  give 
the  name  and  address  of  a  maker  of  artificial 
feathers,  and  Mr.  O'Grady  had  made  a  sporting 
offer  of  ^ioo  to  the  person  who  would  take  him  to 
such  a  factory,  but  no  name  and  address  had  ever 
been  forthcoming. 

After  an  interval  for  tea  and  coffee  and  social  talk, 
the  meeting  took  up  the  consideration  of 

Nature  Study. 
The  Headmaster  of   Eton    (Canon    Lyttelton), 
who  had  hoped  to  be  present,  sent  a  letter,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Lemon,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  On  the  subject  of  teaching  Nature  Study  in 
Schools,  I  should  say  that  in  the  big  Public 
Schools  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  last  twenty  years.  I  can 
well  remember  the  time  when  a  boy  at  Eton  would 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a  budding  naturalist. 
Now  no  boy  would  do  so.  I  also  remember  the 
notion  of  a  school-boy  carrying  wild  flowers  in  his 
hands  being  scouted,  but  I  believe  that  even  at 
Eton  (where  fashion  is  very  strong)  it  would  riot 
now  be  thought  a  strange  sight. 

"  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  welcome 
change  has  not  been  the  result  of  direct  teaching 
so  much  as  of  the  general  increase  of  interest  in 
the  country.  Still  there  are  now  organised 
lessons  every  week  in  Nature  Study,  given  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  school,  and  the  subject  is  found 
to  be  well  suited  for  young  boys.  Lectures  on 
Bird  Life  are  given  pretty  frequently.  Things  are, 
in  short,  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  any  very  special  effort  at  this 
moment  is  required. 

"There  is  a  precaution,  however,  which  ought 
to  be  continued  for  the  present.  All  school-boys 
in  the  country  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  buy 
birds'  nests  from  village  boys  and  others  who 
ransack  woods  for  them,  and  if  only  two  or  three 
of  such  nests  are  bought  the  news  spreads,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  copses  is  much  stimulated. 
I  have  sometimes  sent  round  by  special  request, 
by  means  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  Secre- 
tary, to  headmasters  of  country  schools,  urging 
them  to  give  stringent  warnings  against  this 
practice. 

"  We  do  not  do  much  here  in  the  way  of  prizes  for 
collections.  I  have  a  deep  dislike  of  collections 
of  butterflies,  and  still  more  so  of  birds'  eggs. 
The  moment  a  beautiful  thing  becomes  rare,  its 
total  destruction  is  almost  a  certainty,  and  these 
are  the  very  specimens  that  want  most  pre- 
serving. 


"  There  is  a  good  deal  more  that  might  be  said 
about  teaching  in  town  day-schools,  but  I  have  no 
first-hand  experience  on  the  subject." 

Sir  John  Cockburn  was  glad  that  in  the 
realm  of  education,  with  Eton  at  its  head,  Nature 
Study  was  finding  its  right  place.  Knowledge  of 
the  external  world  covered  the  whole  field  of 
education ;  Nature  Study  was  not  a  "  subject "  it  was 
an  aspect  ;  it  was  a  unifying  as  well  as  a  vivifying 
influence  in  education,  giving  to  it  a  more  intense 
interest  and  correlating  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts. 
Without  this  thread,  the  pearls  of  knowledge  were 
a  heap  as  dissevered  and  unedifying  as  printers' 
pie.  Every  subject,  drawing,  modelling,  geography, 
geometry,  was  illuminated  by  the  light  derived 
from  the  study  of  Nature.  Physical,  mental,  and 
moral  lessons  were  derived  from  it,  and  he  was 
sure  that  religious  education  was  not  far  absent, 
for  nothing  inspired  a  greater  feeling  of  reverence 
than  the  study  of  Nature.  As  had  been  finely 
said,  "  Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven,  and  every 
common  bush  afire  with  God."  Nature  Study  had 
taken  hold  on  all  schools  and  was  a  genuine 
renaissance.  It  inculcated  observation  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  at  large,  and  it  also  cultivated 
the  scientific  spirit,  the  enquiry  into  the  how  and 
why  of  things.  The  child  learned  through  it  to  use 
the  prehensile  powers  of  its  brain,  to  grasp  know- 
ledge, as  it  were,  with  both  hands,  in  place  of 
remaining  passive  while  all  the  facts  it  could  hold 
were  jammed  into  its  head.  No  phase  of  Nature 
Study  was  more  instructive  and  elevating  than 
that  which  was  associated  with  bird-life.  He 
thought  the  Society  was  doing  excellent  work  by 
their  Bird  and  Arbor  day  in  encouraging  this  study 
of  creation  which  appealed  to  the  best  and  highest 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Hastings  Lees  said  that  when  he  went 
down  to  lecture  at  a  Bird  ar.d  Tree  Day  festival  he 
found  the  whole  village  en  jete,  and  such  pleasant 
rejoicings  as  made  it  well  worth  the  trouble  the 
Society  took  in  the  matter.  The  Society's  lantern 
slides  were  most  beautiful,  and  it  was  easy  to 
interest  by  these  lectures  both  the  wearers  of 
plumes  and  the  village  school-boy. 

Mr.  Masefield  added  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  get  at  the  gamekeepers,  they  were  excellent 
men  who  tried  to  fulfil  their  duties,  but  no  class 
did  more  damage  through  ignorance.  Elementary 
school  teachers  should  be  approached,  both  by 
lectures  and  through  teachers'  unions,  etc.  Their 
influence  was  most  important,  and  where  not 
already  bird-students  he  had  found  them  willing 
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pupils.  Collections  in  general  were  most  objec- 
tionable, but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  a 
school  collection  showing  some  of  the  common 
birds  was  desirable,  just  to  teach  the.  children 
what  they  were  like.  He  hoped  it  would  soon  be 
possible  to  have  collections  of  model  eggs  to 
supersede  the  real  ones.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  manufacture  of  nesting-boxes  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  Society,  and  tha  was  not 
now  necessary  to  go  to  Germany  for  them. 

Mr.  Hastings  Lees  and  Air.  Masefield 
again  intimated  their  willingness  to  give  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  the  offers  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Pike  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Ashley  in  this 
respect  also  hold  good  for  the  present  season. 

The  Work  of  Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  Hon.  F.  S.  O'Grady  said  that  a  local  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  was  called  on  to  face  multi- 
farious difficulties  and  perplexing  problems,  and  he 
would  like  to  see  more  inter-communication  among 
them.  He  suggested  that  those  living  too  far  away 
to  be  refreshed  from  the  fountain-head  at  Hanover 
Square  should  try  to  meet  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods and  form  drawing-room  meetings,  which 
might  be  made  an  excellent  means  for  ventilating 
the  cause  of  the  Society.  On  the  subject  of 
plume-wearing  he  deprecated  the  wearing  by 
ladies  of  any  feathers  other  than  those  of  the 
ostrich  ;  and  he  cons:dered  secretaries  should 
set  an  example  in  this  respect  and  be  above 
suspicion,  as  the  use  of  so-called  game  and 
poultry  feathers  was  known  to  be  a  constant  source 
of  deception  and  imposition.  A  circular  letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretaries  on  the 
matter  showed  that  out  of  68  who  responded  41 
were  favourable  to  the  suggestion  and  27  against. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  bad  policy,  if  not 
impossible,  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Society  itself, 
but  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  the  Society 
might  elect  as  secretaries  only  ladies  who  would 
altogether  refuse  to  countenance  what  was  recog- 
nised as  a  bad  fashion. 

Miss  Clifton,  in  an  interesting  paper,  showed 
what  could  be  done  in  many  and  varied  directions 
by  an  active  secretary,  and  her  contribution  to 
this  discussion  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  next 
number  of  Bird  Notes  and  News. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  summed  up  the 
several  discussions,  the  Conference  closed  with  a 
cordial  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Ranee  of 
Sarawak,  to  the  speakers  and  to  Mr.  Montagu 
Sharpe. 


PLUME     SALES. 

Hird-OF-Paradise  skins  and  "  Osprey  "  feathers 
were  again  in  large  supply  at  the  Commercial  Sale- 
rooms on  October  16th,  over  5,700  of  the  former 
being  catalogued  and  nearly  all  sold.  Of  Osprey 
feathers  there  were  485  packages,  described  as 
East  Indian,  Rangoon,  Chinese,  Venezuelan, 
Brazilian,  and  Senegal  ;  "  short  selected  "  touched 
as  much  as  £8  per  oz.,  "  mixed  heron  "  went  as 
low  as  4^d.  and  6£d.  The  miscellaneous  bird- 
skins  were  almost  all  South  American.  Forty 
cases  of  quills  included  wing-quills  of  Pelicans, 
Swans,  Albatrosses,  Eagles,  Hawks,  etc.,  and  tail- 
feathers  of  Buzzards  and  other  birds-of-prey. 

At  the  sale  on  December  nth,  there  were  offered 
about  3,600  Birds-of-Paradise,  265  packages  of 
Osprey  feathers,  and  5,278  wing-quills  of  various 
birds.  The  miscellaneous  skins,  etc.,  included  a 
very  large  number  of  heads  of  the  Crowned 
Pigeon. 


BIRD     AND     TREE     CHALLENGE 
SHIELD    COMPETITION. 

To  the  general  question  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
Bird  and  Tree  Competitions  organised  by  the 
Society  have  tended  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Nature  Study,  and  to  develop  among  elementary 
school  children  the  power  to  observe  intelligently 
and  correctly,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  In 
every  county  the  advance  in  the  merit  of  the 
essays  sent  in  has  been  most  marked,  and  it  is  an 
advance  entirely  in  the  right  direction,  along  the 
lines  of  original  and  individual  work.  At  first,  as 
was  but  natural,  the  teachers  had  to  do  almost 
everything  ;  the  papers  were  apt  to  be  little  but 
reproductions  of  school  lessons,  good  as  far  as 
they  went.  Then  the  children  became  interested, 
as  in  something  that  concerned  them  outside,  as 
well  as  inside,  school  walls  ;  and  now  there  is  in 
many  cases  discernible  not  only  interest  but 
enthusiasm,  and  though  the  teacher  guides  and 
inspires,  the  boys  and  girls  go  about  with  their 
own  bright  eyes  and  quick  ears  open,  and  their 
fingers  eager  to  make  notes  and  drawings  of  what 
is  heard  and  seen.  As  a  result  some  of  the 
essays,  written  in  the  fresh,  natural,  simple 
language  of  young  writers,  who  are  full  of  their 
subject  and  keen  to  talk  about  it,  are  really 
charming  and  interesting  productions. 
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The  competitions  have  also  proved  that  neither 
town  nor  village,  neither  older  or  younger  scholars, 
have  an  in  tial  advantage.  The  younger  children, 
indeed,  often  have  a  pretty  simplicity  that  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  stilted  phraseology  of  some  of 
the  moreadvanced  students.  Morhangerand  Privett 
have  shown  what  the  villages  can  do.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  the  towns  which  need  to  look  to 
their  laurels. 

It  seems  desirable  to  put  in  one  word  to  dis- 
courage the  autobiographical  style  of  writing.  It 
is  possible  for  a  child  to  write  in  the  imaginary 
person  of  a  Thrush  or  an  Oak-tree,  and  to  keep  to 
si  mple  facts,  but  the  writer  is  much  more  likely  to  drift 
into  the  story-book  style  and  introduce  suppositions 
and  notions  which,  however  pretty  in  themselves, 
as  the  fancies  of  a  boy  or  girl,  do  not  help  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ways,  or  the  minds,  of  birds.  A  good 
many  essayists  have  ventured  on  the  experiment 
this  year,  and  in  most  cases  unwisely. 

The  number  of  species  described  (each  competi- 
tor, it  will  be  remembered,  chooses  a  bird  and  a  tree 
for  study)  has  risen  from  33  in  1905  to  45  this  year, 
a  very  creditable  total.  The  favourites  are  the 
Robin  (very  much  to  the  fore),  Thrush,  Chaffinch, 
Lark,  and  Moorhen  ;  and  Cumberland  again  shows 
the  most  originality  and  variety  of  selection.  The 
number  of  trees  keeps  pace  with  that  of  birds,  being 
44  as  against  34  last  year  ;  Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech 
are  most  popular,  but  the  Holly  is  also  a  favourite, 
and  the  Hornbeam,  Wayfaring  tree,  Dogwood, 
Box,  Cedar,  and  Deodara,  find  a  place. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  Chairman 
of  Council,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
Mrs.  Lemon,  F.Z.S.,  and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders, 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Morhanger  School. 
Certificate  of  Excellence  :  Tempsford  School. 
Highly  Commended;  Clophill.  Commended; 
Eaton  Socon,  Hockliffe,  Keysoe,  Sandy,  Woburn. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  essays  from  Bedfordshire.  In 
previousyears  thegenerallevelhad  been  hardly  upto 
that  of  other  counties  ;  the  papers  had  wanted  bright- 
ness of  style  and  sympathy  of  feeling  ;  but  Nature 
Study  is  now  much  better  understood,  and  the 
children  are  waking  to  a  real  personal  interest  in 
Bird  and  Tree  life.  Morhanger  has  come  to  the 
front  at  a  bound,  and  sends  in  papers  so  full  of 
original  observation  as  fairly  to  astonish  the  judges. 
Note-books  have  been  kept  most  intelligently,  and 


the  exact  and  painstaking  observations  recorded 
are  the  more  remarkable  that  they  are  the  work  of 
children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age.  Temps- 
ford,  which  was  well  in  the  running  for  the  Shield 
last  year,  again  takes  a  high  place  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement  in  these  two  schools, 
Clophill,  holders  of  the  trophy  for  1905-6,  drops 
back  into  third  place.  Their  papers  are  still  very 
good,  but  less  suggestive  of  individual  and  original 
work.  Sandy,  Keysoe,  and  Hockliffe,  all  very 
meritorious,  have  done  a  good  deal  of  their  study- 
ing indoors,  but  there  are  fresh  and  pleasant 
touches  ;  Eaton  Socon's  papers  tell  more  (though 
not  enough)  of  what  the  writers  have  themselves 
seen,  and  the  essays  from  Woburn,  short  and 
simple  as  they  are,  are  commendably  natural  and 
genuine. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Buckland  School  (fourth 
year).  Certificate  of  Excellence  :  Braywick 
School,  Bray.  Highly  Commended :  Burghfield. 
Commended :  Touchen  End. 

Once  more  Buckland  takes  the  lead,  and  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  the  team  has  struck  out  a  line 
of  its  own.  Instead  of  starting  with  the  book 
description  of  a  familiar  subject  and  adding  what- 
ever of  original  matter  can  be  obtained,  the  young 
competitors  hunt  up  some  ^//familiar  Bird  or  Tree, 
and  by  dint  of  frequent  visits  and  much  patient 
watching  put  together  a  bright  and  readable 
description  of  their  find.  It  is  all  wonderfully 
clever  and  amusing.  The  danger  is  perhaps  an 
inclination  to  rely  too  much  on  a  lively  narrative 
style  and  be  satisfied  with  somewhat  thin  matter. 
All  the  essays  from  Braywick  are  written  with 
marked  intelligence  and  in  beautiful  penmanship. 
One  feels  that  if  these  well-informed  little  maidens, 
who  write  so  well,  will  now  turn  their  attention  to 
outdoor  observation,  they  should  produce  some- 
thing very  good  indeed.  In  the  Burghfield  papers 
the  average  of  merit  is  very  even  ;  they  are  careful 
and  show  ability  to  observe,  and  have  some  nice 
touches.  Touchen  End's  essays  are  exceedingly 
short  ;  they  are  simple  and  pretty  and  youthful, 
but  elementary.  The  little  writers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  on. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield:  Stony  Stratford  National 
School.  Certificate  of  Excellence:  Ellesborough 
School.  Highly  Commended :  Cheddington.  Com- 
mended:  1'iinces  Risborough,  Taplow. 
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Buckinghamshire  makes  a  first  appearance  in 
the  Competition  this  year,  and  in  point  of  numbers 
the  contest  is  a  somewhat  light  and  unsatisfactory 
one.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  quality  of  the 
essays  sent  in.  which  are  well  up  to  the  level  of 
the  more  experienced  counties,  and  warrant  the 
expectation  that  "  leafy  Bucks  "  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  stronghold  of  young  naturalists.  Stony  Strat- 
ford wins  the  Shield  by  the  uniform  care  and 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  papers,  especially  those 
on  trees.  Ellesborough's  eager  and  enthusiastic 
work,  however,  pressed  the  winner  closely  ;  their 
essays  are  obviously  the  result  of  constant  note- 
taking,  and  if  all  had  been  as  good  as  the  admir- 
able ones  on  Swallow,  Elm,  and  Maple,  they  would 
certainly  have  carried  off  the  trophy.  Ched- 
dington,  with  some  delightfully  fresh  and  quaint 
touches,  is  an  excellent  third.  Princes  Risborough 
and  Taplow  make  a  promising  beginning  ;  at  the 
former  school  some  twenty  scholars  joined  in  the 
study,  so  that  they  ought  to  produce  a  prize- 
winning  team  after  a  year  or  two's  practice.  Taplow 
School  shows  a  commendable  amount  of  observa- 
tion that  well  deserves  encouragement. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Greystoke  School.  Cer- 
tificate of  Excellence ;  Kirkoswald  School.  Com- 
mended:  St.  John's  (Girls'),  Keswick,  Borrowdule, 
Cargo. 

The  two  schools  which  lead  the  way  have  both 
chosen  good  bird  subjects.  Greystoke  selects  the 
Spotted  Woodpecker,  Lapwing,  and  Wagtail, 
writing  almost  entirely  from  personal  observation, 
and  having  in  the  main  observed  very  carefully. 
Kirkoswald,  losing  their  last  year's  head  by  a  very 
short  space,  take  the  Corncrake,  Moorhen,  and 
Wren,  and  send  in  capital  papers  on  these  and  on 
their  chosen  Trees.  A  pleasant  freshness  charac- 
terises the  essays  from  Keswick,  and  carefully-kept 
note-books  will  do  wonders  to  increase  knowledge 
at  present  limited,  for  the  necessary  intelligence 
is  there.  The  Borrowdale  team  also  display  con- 
siderable originality,  and  their  tree  essays  are 
very  nicely  written  ;  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
discriminate  between  House-Sparrow  and  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  accusing  the  insectivorous  little  Shuffle- 
wing  of  devouring  the  corn.  Of  the  Cargo  essays 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  the  youngest  competitor 
in  the  county,  a  boy  of  nine,  because  he  writes  in 
his  own  naive  way,  but  all  the  papers  have  much 
to  recommend  them. 

Cumberland's  competition  is  below  par  in  point 


of  numbers,  and  next  year  there  should  be  more 
candidates  for  Canon  Rawnsley's  beautiful  Shield. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Boys'  National  School, 
Sandown,  I.W.  Second  Piize:  Privett  School 
and  Sandown  Girls'  School,  equal.  Third  Prize  : 
Havant  School.  Certificates  of  Excellence  : 
Bitterne  Boys'  School  ;  Laverstoke  School  ; 
Western  (Southampton)  Boys'  School.  Highly 
Commended :  Bishopstoke  Boys'  School  ;  Boldre  ; 
St.  Peter's,  Bournemouth  (Girls')  ;  Headley  ;  Pen- 
nington. Commended  :  Awbridge,  Barton  Stacey, 
Bishopstoke  Girls',  Hinton  Ampner,  Kingsley, 
Meonstoke,  Romsey,  Tadley,  Western  (South- 
ampton) Boys' junior  team,  Wickham. 

In  Hampshire  the  Competition  was,  as  usual, 
very  keen,  and  a  great  'quantity  of  excellent  work 
was  sent  in,  making  the  task  of  the  judges  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  The  Shield  goes  this  year 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  (at  present  included  in  the 
county  for  the  Competition),  where  Sandown 
School,  both  Boys  and  Girls,  has  done  exceptionally 
well  ;  but  the  difference  between  these  teams  and 
Privett,  and  between  the  two  teams  themselves, 
is  so  slight  that  all  the  essays  had  to  be 
examined  very  closely  before  a  decision  could 
be  arrived  at.  The  bird  papers  by  the  Sandown 
boys  are  full  of  keen  personal  observation  ;  their 
trees  are  no  better  than  those  by  the  Privett  team, 
who  chose  more  uncommon  subjects  and  write 
charmingly  about  them.  The  Sandown  girls  also 
write  remarkably  well  on  trees,  though  their  birds 
are  a  little  less  successful.  Havant  gets  the  third 
prize  by  dint  of  full,  accurate,  and  painstaking  com- 
positions, inspired  by  careful  teaching  but  behind 
the  leading  three  teams  in  originality.  The 
Bitterne  boys  again  send  in  exceedingly  good 
work  ;  admirable  tree  papers  in  particular  come 
from  the  Western  District  school,  and  Laverstoke 
must  be  specially  commended  for  the  bright  and 
pleasant  style  in  which  the  papers  are  written.  The 
girls  of  St.  Peter's,  Bournemouth,  have  a  pretty 
facility  of  thought  and  pen,  and  their  tree  essays  are 
admirable  ;  but  those  on  birds  are  spoilt  by  the 
attempt  to  write  little  autobiographical  stories. 
Headley  team  display  many  pretty  touches  and  an 
ardent  friendship  for  their  feathered  neighbours. 
The  Bishopstoke  boys,  Boldre,  and  Pennington  all 
evidence  considerable  ability.  The  commended 
are  not  named  in  order  of  merit  ;  and  space  forbids 
detailed  comment  ;  but  while  some  display  more 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  their  subjects,  a  special 
word  of  encouragement  is  invited  by  the  freshness 
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of  observation  and  simplicity  of  style  in  the  papers 
from  Barton  Stacey,  Meonstoke,  Tadley,  and 
Awbridge. 

SOMERSET. 

Challenge  Shield  •.  Yatton  National  School 
(second  year).  Certificates  of  Excellence  :  Castle 
Cary  ;  Clutton.  Highly  Commended :  Exford. 
Commended :  Frome  Boys'  National  School  ;  Old- 
field  Girls',  Bath  ;  Long  Ashton  ;  Dvtche  School, 
Bridgwater. 

Somerset  made  a  capital  start  last  year,  and 
another  summer's  study  has  still  further  advanced 
the  standard  of  merit.  Yatton  again  wins  brilliantly. 
The  young  naturalists  of  this  team  display  full  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  much  of  it 
from  personal  observation,  and  they  pi'esent  it  well 
and  lucidly.  Had  their  essays  not  been  so  extra- 
ordinarily clever  the  Castle  Cary  girls  would  have 
won  the  Shield  and  won  it  well,  their  papers  being 
conspicuous  for  freshness  and  originality  and  con- 
sequent charm  of  style.  Clutton  runs  Castle  Cary 
hard,  one  essay  in  particular  being  remarkable  for 
a  boy  of  eleven.  Exford  comes  next  in  order,  with 
rather  more  of  conventionality  and  rather  less  of 
observation,  but  still  exceptionally  good.  The 
Frome  boys  have  done  very  well,  excellently  in 
their  trees.  They  have  noticed  a  good  deal,  of 
plant  life  in  particular,  and  their  plant  drawings  are 
beautiful  work.  The  essays  from  Long  Ashton  are 
well-written  and  pleasant  to  read.  The  Oldfield 
girls  have  studied  carefully,  and  only  need  a  little 
more  field-work  to  gain  a  higher  place  ;  the  illustra- 
tions are  notably  good.  The  Dytche  scholars 
make  a  first  attempt  both  creditable  and  interesting, 
especially  when  the  ages  of  the  competitors  are 
taken  into  account. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Certificate  of  Excellence :  Beetham  National 
School. 

The  Competition  in  Westmoreland,  a  county 
with  a  comparatively  small  and  scattered  popula- 
tion, has  never  been  strong,  and  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Warcop,  it  has  dwindled  down  to 
vanishing  point.  The  Beetharn  School,  under  Mr. 
J.W.  Pattynson  which  has  worked  well  and  patiently 
each  year,  and  only  failed  to  win  the  Shield  owing 
to  the  exceptional  excellence  of  Warcop,  again 
sends  in  papers,  but  the  Council  are  reluctantly 
forced  to  withdraw  the  Challenge  Shield  from  the 
county.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  because  the 
Bee'ham  team  show  admirable  powers  of  observa- 


tion, especially  in  their  bird  essays,  coupled  with 
careful  study,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
see  them  take  the  first  place  in  a  good  contest. 


BIRD-PROTECTION     WORK    IN     THE 

SCHOOLS. 
In  various  counties  in  England  to  which  the  Bird 
and  Tree  scheme  has  not  been  yet  extended,  efforts 
of  a  similar  kind  have  been  undertaken  by  influ- 
ential residents,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  who  has  established  a  Bird  and  Tree 
Day  at  Maiden  Bradley. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  also,  members  of  the 
Society  are  doing  much  to  promote  Nature  Study 
in  the  schools.  In  Perthshire  the  Rev.  John 
Ferguson,  B.D.,  of  Aberdalgie,  is  doing  splendid 
work.  Since  September  last  he  has  addressed  the 
scholars  of  26  schools  (some  of  them  twenty 
miles  from  his  own  parish)  on  the  cruelties  of 
bird-catching  and  caging  and  nest-robbing,  and  on 
the  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
The  children  everywhere  showed  much  interest 
and  intelligence,  and  their  answers  to  questions 
were  generally  accurate  and  sympathetic.  At  two 
schools  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  lines  of  the  address  given  to  them,  a  very 
desirable  form  of  encouragement  to  the  scholars. 
Mr.  Ferguson  hopes,  by  permission  of  School 
Boards,  to  continue  the  work  at  other  places  ;  and 
it  would  be  very  welcome  aid  to  the  cause  if  bird- 
lovers  among  clergymen  and  country  gentlemen 
would  give  similar  addresses  in  other  counties. 

Birds,  their  beauty  and  song,  and  their  utility,  are 
an  inspiring  theme  ;  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting them  is  a  natural  sequel  ;  and  the  diffusion 
of  such  knowledge  must  foster  and  encourage  a 
study  and  interest  well  fitted  to  brighten  life  for 
dwellers  in  the  country.  To  enlist  the  practical 
help  of  teachers  can  but  have  the  best  results. 

In  Ireland,  the  National  School  of  Pettigo,  co. 
Donegal,  is  far  ahead  of  most  Irish  Schools  for 
interest  in  bird-life,  and  recently  a  member  of  the 
R  S.P.B.  (Mr.  J.  Leslie)  gave  well-deserved  prizes 
for  essays  to  four  of  the  scholars.  Half  the  school 
competed  with  papers  endeavouring  to  point  out 
the  benefits  of  bird-kind  and  the  cruelties  of 
fashion.  Locsl  names  of  birds  were  also  given. 
The  best  points  in  the  essays  were  descriptive  of 
Cuckoos  and  of  the  Wild  Swans  at  Lough  Erne, 
and  there  is  good  hope  that  the  study  will  be 
extended  to  the  many  and  rare  birds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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IN     THE     COURTS. 

Bird-catching. — At  Epping,  on  October  5th, 
two  men  were  convicted  of  cruelty  to  a  decoy 
Goldfinch  and  of  using  nets  for  taking  Goldfinches 
in  Epping  Forest.  The  case  was  proved  by  the 
forest-keepers  and  Inspector  Broome,  R  S.P.C.A. 
Fined  10s.,  and  the  costs  in  each  case,  nets  and 
birds  confiscated. 

At  Coventry,  on  October  10th,  a  bird-dealer  was 
fined  £2  and  costs  for  having  Goldfinches  and 
Linnets  in  his  possession.  It  was  stated  in  Court 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  wild  birds  caught 
die  within  three  or  four  days  of  their  capture,  and 
the  Magistrates  said  they  were  determined  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  cruelty. 

On  November  9th,  at  Coventry,  William  West 
was  charged  with  taking  Goldfinches  and  Linnets 
and  with  cruelty  to  decoy  birds.  He  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  ho»v  to  keep  alive  the  birds 
he  caught.  The  Police  Superintendent  said  that 
the  Chief  Constable  had  asked  him  to  press  for  a 
strong  penalty,  as,  in  spite  of  public  notices,  this 
practice  was  becoming  common  all  over  the  county, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  being  denuded  of  its 
most  valued  birds.  Fined  £2  and  costs  in  the  one 
case,  5s.  a  bird  and  costs  in  the  other,  birds  and 
net  to  be  confiscated. 

At  Lawford  Gate,  on  October  4th,  a  bird-catcher 
was  fined  10s.  and  costs  for  cruelty  to  decoy 
Linnets.  The  birds  were  tethered  to  the  ground 
in  the  usual  way  with  string,  which  had  cut  into 
the  skin  and  lacerated  the  wings,  and  defen- 
dant must,  said  the  police,  have  known  that  he 
was  torturing  them. 

Using  Bird-lime. — At  Stratford,  on  November 
4th,  a  bird-catcher  was  fined  2s.  and  costs  for 
using  bird-lime  to  take  protected  birds.  He  had 
limed  twigs  set  at  the  end  of  a  pond,  and  captured 
the  birds  when  they  alighted  on  them  to  drink. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Bird-catcher.— A 
Bermondsey  bird-catcher  was  fined  10s.  and  costs 
at  Monmouth,  on  October  24th,  for  catching  Gold- 
finches. He  had  all  the  usual  apparatus,  and  said 
the  Mayor  of  Monmouth  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  catch  the  birds.  The  Mayor  explained 
that  he  told  the  man  he  would  not  give  him  per- 
mission unless  the  police  consented.  [The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Monmouth  might  have  enquired 
into  the  law  on  the  subject.] 

Catching  Plovers.— At  the  Curragh,  on 
November  7th,  two  men  were  convicted  of  cruelty 
to  a  Plover,  which  was  fixed  in  a  trap  with  its  legs 
bent,  to  act  as  a  decoy.  For  the  defence  it  was 
stated  that  this  method  of  catching  Plover  had 
been  carried  on  for  years,  and  the  fine  was  fixed 
at  2 is.  to  allow  of  an  appeal. 

(Other  cases  of  bird-catching  are  reported  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Ireland  a  good 
number  of  convictions  have  been  recorded  in 
counties  where  the  Close  Time  has  been  extended 
to  December  1st.) 
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WHERE    BIRDS    ARE    TAME. 
An  Interview  with  Mr.  Meade-Waldo. 

HE    yachting    expedition,    covering 
about  twenty  thousand  miles,recently 
enjoyed    by   Mr.   Meade-Waldo  in 
company  with  Lord  Crawford,  took 
the  travellers  to  such  exceptionally  interesting 
regions,  from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view,  that 
a  book  might  well  have  been  written  to  record 
their  experiences.     In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Zoological    Society    of    London,    Mr.   Meade- 
Waldo  roused  much  attention  by  his  account  of 
the   voyage  and  a  monster    encountered,   and 
the  Zoological  Gardens  have  been  enabled  to 
add  to  their  collection,  among  other  acquisitions, 
new  ibises  and   bulbuls,  strange    pigeons  and 
penguins    from    remote  islands,    and   birds    of 
brilliant  plumage  from  the  forests  of  Brazil.  Mr. 
Meade-Waldo  was  therefore  asked  if  he  would 
not  tell  readers  of    Bird    Notes    and    News 
something  about  the  birds  seen  in  his  journey- 
ings,  a  widely  different  avifauna  in  both  appear- 
ance and   customs   from  that   familiar    to  the 
dwellers  in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  understood, 
for   example,   that   the   yacht  had  touched    at 
a  Guano  Island,  off  Cape  Colony,  one  of  the  bird- 
colonies     protected     for     purely     commercial 
reasons ;    possibly  the    self-same  island    where 
the    diamond-hunting    ship  "  Xema "    was  for- 
bidden to  land  prospectors  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  important  Penguins  !     There  are  several  of 
these  islands  under  Cape  Government ;  they  are 
very  strictly  protected  and  watched,  and  no-one 
may  land  without  a  special  permit.    Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo's    party,    not    being     concerned     with 
diamonds  or  having  evil  designs  on  the  birds, 
landed  on  Dessen  Island. 

"  The  chief  birds  here,"  said  Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo,  "were  of  course  the  interesting  Pen- 
guins ;  they  were  everywhere ;  you  could 
scarcely    set   your   foot    down    without    inter- 


fering with  them  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  them  was  their  extraordinary  familiarity. 
Living  without  any  fear  of  man  they  are  abso- 
lutely heedless  of  his  presence,  and  will  hardly 
get  out  of  your  way."  They  were  not,  however, 
so  objectionably  fearless  as  the  Penguins  of 
Kerguelen  Land,  which  are  said  to  have  attacked 
the  naturalists  of  the  "  Challenger"  Expedition 
so  viciously  that  they  had  to  be  fought  with 
clubs.  This  Guano  Island  bird  was  merely 
indifferent,  familiar,  and  a  little  curious. 

"  Besides  the  Penguins,  which  are  all  over  the 
island,  are  large  colonies  of  Cormorants,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  the  Sacred  Ibis  nests,  ready 
to  make  a  meal  from  the  young  Cormorants. 
The  Ibis  is  therefore  in  bad  repute  and  is  not 
protected,  but  the  only  effect  of  a  raid  upon 
them  is  to  frighten  away  the  Cormorants,  which 
are  much  shyer  birds  than  Penguins  ;  then  down 
come  the  Black-backed  Gulls  to  make  off  with 
the  Cormorants'  eggs  or  young  ;  so  that  the 
interference  does  more  harm  than  good. 

"  Aldabra,  one  of  the  Seychelles  group,  which 
we  visited,  is  the  only  habitat  of  a  member  of 
the  Ibis  family  interesting  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme rarity,  Abbotts'  Ibis.  In  fact,  the  island 
is  leased  by  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  this  species  and  the  giant 
tortoise,  of  which  it  is  the  original  home.  There 
are  not  more  than  about  forty  of  these  Abbotts' 
Ibises,  and  they  are  utterly  fearless  of  man 
and  stalk  up  to  inspect  him  as  coolly  as 
possible.  They  let  you  take  them  up  in  your 
hand  without  a  flutter,  and  peck  in  your  pockets 
to  see  what  they  can  find  there.  When  you  put 
them  down  they  transfer  their  attentions  to  your 
boots  and  peck  your  ankles.  We  found  it 
difficult  to  photograph  them,  because  they  in- 
sisted on  settling  on  the  camera  and  examining 
it.  One  person  had  to  keep  them  at  sufficient 
distance  while  another  tried  to  take  their 
portraits," 
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Aldabra  Island,  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  explained, 
has  a  very  small  colony  of  negroes,  comprising 
about  ten  men,  with  women  and  children,  who 
work  in  the  cocoa-nut  plantations  and  in  the 
turtle-shell  (commonly  known  as  tortoiseshell) 
industries,  it  being  sub-let  to  a  French  firm  who 
undertake  to  preserve  the  rare  fauna.  The  island 
is  about  ioo  miles  round. 

Assumption,  another  of  the  89  islands  under 
the  Seychelles  Government,  is  remarkable  for 
a  flightless  Rail  peculiar  to  it,  a  chestnut-and- 
white  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Water-hen,  but 
heavier  ;  and  also  for  a  Ground  Cuckoo  and  a 
rare  species  of  Dove. 

"  All  the  birds  of  these  islands  are  remarkably 
tame,"  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  replied  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  Assumption's  feathered 
residents  were  as  friendly  as  Aldabra's  Ibis. 
"The  dove  is  generally  supposed  to  be  timid, 
but  youcould not  frighten  this  bird  on  Assumption. 
The  island  being  uninhabited  the  only  enemies 
the  birds  have  to  fear  are  the  land-crabs,  but 
theyalso probably sufferfrom  occasional  droughts, 
as  there  is  no  permanent  fresh  water  on  the  island. 
These  birds  in  general  are  not  in  much  danger, 
as  the  Seychelles  are  coral  islands,  extremely 
difficult  of  approach,  with  dangerous  channels 
and  changing  currents  ;  they  cannot  be 
approached  at  all  by  night.  They  are  extra- 
ordinarily interesting,  because  islands  only  five 
or  six  miles  apart  support  a  distinct  and 
separate  fauna.  The  only  bird  comparatively 
general,  where  there  are  forests  sufficient  to 
provide  it  with  food,  is  a  gorgeous  Fruit  Pigeon, 
and  this  has  an  enemy  in  man  for  two  reasons. 
It  has  been  killed  a  good  deal  for  food,  and 
wherever  the  forests  are  cleared  to  make  way  for 
the  cocoa-nut  of  commerce,  the  fruits  on  which 
it  lives  disappear,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
birds  die  out  also. 

"  In  the  principal  island,  Mahe,  the  Mynah 
has  been  introduced,  and  unfortunately  it  now 
exists  in  thousands  and  is  crowding  out  the 
native  birds.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  natives 
is  the  Sunbird,  which  has  a  very  brilliant  orange 
or  yellow  tuft  on  the  shoulder ;  and  there  is 
also  a  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome  Bulbul,  and 
an  extremely  rare  and  tiny  species  of  Kestrel," 


The  familiar  name  being  reminiscent  of 
British  birds,  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  was  asked  if 
he  met  with  many,  or  any,  birds  of  the  kinds 
known  to  us  in  Fngland,  but  so  far  at  least  as 
species  are  concerned  it  appears  there  is  nothing 
the  unlearned  Englishman  would  recognise.  "  A 
Scops  Owl  is  found  on  Mahe,  where  it  is  very 
rare  but  perhaps  more  numerous  than  is  believed, 
as  being  a  nocturnal  bird  it  is  not  seen ;  and  on 
Aldabra  there  is  another  small  Kestrel,  which  is, 
however,  dying  out  though  it  has  apparently  no 
enemies.  Among  the  coast-birds  is  a  species 
of  Gannet,  but  more  strange  and  interesting 
are  the  glossy  black  Frigate-Bird,  and  the  Red- 
tailed  Tropic  or  Bosun-Bird,  with  two  long 
pink  feathers  in  its  tail,  which  breeds  in  trees." 

The  Seychelles,  it  will  be  remembered, 
marked,  in  General  Gordon's  opinion,  the  site 
of  the  primeval  Eden,  and  the  coco-de-mer  he 
identified  as  the  original  apple. 

"The  coco-de-mer,"  said  Mr.  Meade-Waldo, 
"  grows  in  only  one  valley  of  one  island,  the 
island  of  Praslin,  and  among  these  trees,  and 
there  alone,  lives  the  Berkeley  Vasa  Parrot, 
which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of 
extinction.  Fortunately  the  owner  of  Praslin 
protects  the  birds  very  carefully." 

Another  fascinating  region  visited  by  the  party 
was  Brazil,  where  they  were  amazed  by  the  great 
numbers  of  birds,  as  regards  both  species  and 
individuals.  Many  of  them  are  of  most  brilliant 
plumage,  and  the  plume-hunter  is  hot  on  their 
trail,  but  happily  the  forests  are  vast  and  dense, 
in  many  parts  unpenetrated  and  impenetrable  : 
and  the  extreme  thinness  of  population  as  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  the  country  gives  the 
bird-life  security  from  molestation  of  any  other 
kind.  The  great  forest  area,  stretching  across 
the  country  at  its  widest  part,  is  in  itself  about 
as  large  as  Australia,  while  the  population  is  less 
than  half  that  of  Eondon. 

"In  Bahia,"  said  Mr.  Meade-Waldo,  "the 
bird  most  resembling  our  House-Sparrow  in 
its  abundance  and  familiarity  is  Fluvicola 
climaaira,  a  little  bird  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  Desert  Wheatear,  black  and  biscuit- 
colour  ;  but,  unlike  the  Sparrow,  it  is  entirely 
insectivorous  in  diet.      It  goes  in  and  out  of 
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the  houses  in  a  most  friendly  way,  like  our 
Robin,  only  much  more  so." 

The  tameness  of  the  birds  indeed  was  a 
feature  that  astonished  the  travellers  as  greatly 
as  the  numbers  and  beauty  of  the  bird  popula- 
tion, and  it  was  both  interesting  and  delightful 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  of  the  brilliant 
little  Humming-birds  flashing  to  and  from  their 
nests  within  arm's-length  of  the  observer,  and 
without  heed  to  man's  presence. 

Mr.  Meade-Waldo's  experiences  add  one 
more  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  man 
has  himself  to  thank  for  the  dread  in  which  he 
is  commonly  held  by  the  birds. 


COUNCIL    MEETING. 

The  January  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  held  on  the 
25th  of  the  month  and  attended  by  the  following 
members  :  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  Chairman,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ernest  Bell,  Hon.  A.  Dobson,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Dresser,  Dr.  Drewitt  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Drewitt,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Henniker,  Mr.  F.  King, 
Mrs.  F.E.  Lemon,  Mr.  Meade- Waldo,  Miss  Pollock, 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  Mr.  Trevor-Battye,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  reported  certain  correspondence  with  the 
Home  Office  relative  to  Bird  Protection  legislation  ; 
that  specimens  of  the  new  medal  of  the  Society, 
in  silver,  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  who 
gave  the  dies,  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  Jones,  who  designed 
the  medal  ;  that  ten  lectures  had  been  given  since 
December  14th  ;  and  that  various  Bird  and  Tree 
festivals  had  been  held.  The  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  presented  the  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year.  Mr.  W.G.  Groves,  Lady  Jenkyns, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Strutt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Strutt, 
and  Miss  Underwood  were  elected  Fellows,  and  26 
Members  were  elected.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey 
was  elected  a  Vice-President,  on  retiring  from  the 
Council.  The  arrangements  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  were  considered,  and  legislation  and  the 
other  matters  were  discussed. 


at  Caxton  Hall,  S.W.,  with  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  a  Vice-President  and 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  A 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  issued  with 
the  Annual  Report. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  is  arranged 
to  lake  place  as  this  number  of  Bird  Notes  and 
News  goes  to  press,  being  fixed  for  March   20th, 


PLUME     SALES. 

The  returns  for  the  six  plume-auctions  held  at  the 
Commercial  Sale-rooms,  London,  in  1906,  are  not 
encouraging  reading  for  the  bird  protector.  The 
numbers  catalogued  of  Birds-of-Paradise  and  of 
packages  of  "  Osprey  "  feathers  were  as  follows: — 

Osprey 

Feathers  Birds-of- 

Packages.  Paradise. 

February 327  ...         8,508 

April  260  ...         7,188 

June  ...         ...     289  ...  11,841 

August        242  ...         3,948 

October        ..         ...     485  •••         5-,7°° 

December 265  ...         3,600 

This  would  give  a  total  of  1868  packages  of"  Os- 
prey," but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  packages  are 
of  varying  sizes  the  actual  quantity  of  feathers  can 
be  only  very  roughly  estimated.  An  average  of 
between  20  oz.  and  30  oz.  to  the  package  seems 
to  be  a  fair  estimate,  and  at  20  oz.  the  total  would 
be  over  37,000  oz.,  or,  on  Professor  Newton's  cal- 
culations, the  feathers  of  nearly  1 50,000  birds.  The 
total  numbers  of  the  Paradise  skins  is  40,785.  In 
both  these  cases  a  percentage  must  be  allowed  for 
unsoid  plumes  offered  a  second  time  ;  but  the 
figures  remain  sufficiently  discreditable. 

Apart  from  Egrets,  Herons  and  Birds-of-Para- 
dise, the  notable  features  of  the  sales  were  the 
enormous  numbers  of  Sea-Swallows  (Terns)  and 
Kingfishers  on  sale,  and  the  growing  consignments 
of  quill-feathers  from  Eagles,  Buzzards,  Pelicans, 
Albatrosses,  Swans,  and  other  birds.  Ladies  are 
usually  under  the  impression  that  a  "  quill  "  must 
be  a  harmless  ornament  obtained  from  the  farm- 
yard. 

The  trade  in  quill-feathers  was  even  more 
remarkable  at  the  first  sale  of  the  present  year, 
held  on  February  12th  ;  of  Albatross  quill-feathers 
one  firm  alone  catalogued  some  15,000,  and  also  a 
very  large  number  of  "Osprey  wing-quills." 
Another  feature  was  the  7,000  heads  and  crests 
of  the  Crowned  Pigeon  on  the  market.  The 
two  handsome  species,  the  Crowned  Pigeon  {Coura 
coronata)  and  the  Victoria  Crowned  Pigeon 
{Goura  victoria),  are  natives  of  New  Guinea  and 
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adjacent  islands.  They  are  nowhere  very  numerous, 
and  hive  little  chance  of  becoming  so,  as  only  one 
egg  is  laid.  Some  years  ago  the  plume-trade 
penetrated  New  Guinea  in  quest  of  them,  but 
lately  fashion  has  run  on  other  species.  Now  it 
would  appear  that  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head, 
known  as  "  the  goura  mount,"  is  again  the  incen- 
tive to  the  persecution  of  the  Crowned  Pigeon,  and 
ladies  who  are  tempted  with  "  pigeon "  feather 
trimmings  will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  manner  of 
pigeon  is  meant.  The  number  of  Birds-of- Para- 
dise catalogued  was  4,328  light  and  400  dark  ; 
nearly  all  of  which  were  sold.  For  "  Osprey " 
plumes  the  demand  was  less  ;  504  packages  were 
offered.  Fifty-three  Emu  skins  were  put  up  ;  the 
Emu  is  the  Australian  representative  of  the 
Ostrich,  much  hunted  and  now  being  hunted  to 
extermination.  There  were  138  Impeyan  Pheasants 
from  India,  which  "  sold  at  higher  prices." 


SOME    SUGGESTIONS    TO    LOCAL 

HON.  SECRETARIES   OF  THE  ROYAL 

SOCIETY      FOR      THE      PROTECTION 

OF    BIRDS. 

(A  Paper  read  at  the  Society's  Autumn  Conference, 

1906,  by  Miss  Clifton,  Hon.  Local  Secretary 

for  Romford.) 

THE  post  of  a  Local  Hon.  Secretary  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  watcher  in  the  "crow's  nest"  of  an 
Arctic  vessel  ;  we  should  keep  a  good  look-out  ; 
we  are  in  touch  with  our  base  for  guidance  and 
support  when  difficulties  are  ahead.  But  the  simile 
does  not  carry  far  ;  monotony  finds  no  place  in  our 
watch  and  ward  for  the  protection  of  birds,  so  varied 
are  its  opportunities  and  functions. 

Perhaps,  as  in  other  fields,  the  actual  task  of 
conversion  is  that  demanding  the  most  discretion, 
and  the  best  results  arise  less  from  denunciation 
than  from  indirect  appeal,  especially  through  educa- 
tional channels,  such  as  are  presented  by  the  high 
schools  and  secondary  schools  now  so  numerously 
established  throughout  the  country.  There  is  to 
be  found  the  most  promising  material  ;  young 
girls  with  imaginations  unjaded,  enthusiasm  easily 
kindled,  in  whom  the  words  may  be  realised  that 
indeed 

"  Women  are  knights-errant  to  the  last, 

To  see  a  wrong  or  suffering  moves  us  all 

To  undo  it — ," 

who  will  readily  respond  to  the  claim  for  sympathy 
of  our  innocent  and  beautiful  clients,  the  birds. 


A  Local  Hon.  Secretary  will  commonly  be  within 
reach  of  the  schools  in  question,  and  of  private 
schools  for  senior  &irls,  at  least  in  towns.  The  first 
step  must  be  to  gain  over  the  principal  and  assist- 
ants, and  to  obtain  permission  for  a  lantern  lecture 
in  winter,  or  for  an  informal  talk  on  the  lawn  in 
summer  ;  a  distribution  of  leaflets  will  close  any 
such  gathering,  and  cards  will  be  shown  and  asked 
for,  but  eagerness  for  Associateship  may  be  gently 
tempered  by  the  suggestion  that  permission  should 
be  requested  at  home  before  joining  any  society. 
The  girls  will  then  repeat  to  their  mothers  what 
has  been  given  by  way  of  information,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  home  verdict  will  not  run  counter  to  the 
chivalrous  and  merciful  impulse  of  the  children, 
and  bird-protection  will  enlist  many  recruits. 

The  G.F.S.  is  a  fertile  hunting-ground  for  the 
Local  Hon.  Secretary,  as  fresh  subjects  are  sorely 
needed  at  the  meetings.  Sunday  school  teachers 
are  a  valuable  asset ;  in  our  parish  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  R.S.P.B.  Good  example  is  a  desideratum 
in  the  humblest  edition  of  "  Church  Parade."  The 
elementary  schools  must  not  be  neglected,  especi- 
allyas  to  the  studyof wild-birds  ;  the  Local  Secretary 
will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  head  teachers  the 
Educational  leaflets  and  will  generally  meet  with 
courteous  and  kindly  acceptance  of  the  series 
for  use  in  school.  In  Essex  great  interest  has 
been  taken  in  bird-protection  in  the  reformatory 
ship  "  Cornwall,"  off  Purfleet.  Admiral  Morrell, 
when  in  command,  created  a  strong  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  boys  as  to  the  sea-birds,  and  the  ship 
provided  a  vigilance  committee  to  assist  the  police 
in  catching  the  cockney  gull-shooters  who  infest 
the  reaches  of  the  river. 

The  next  duty  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  is  concerned 
with  the  Press.  Editors  of  county  newspapers  are 
wont  to  show  the  most  generous  alacrity  in  back- 
ing up  appeals  for  bird-protection,  supporting 
letters  from  Local  Secretaries  by  comments  in  their 
columns,  and  also  by  reporting  in  special  para- 
graphs convictions  under  the  Wild  Birds  Acts. 
Careful  observation  should  be  kept  on  all  matters 
relating  to  our  work.  An  Essex  paper  is  regularly 
supplied  with  "  Nature  Notes  "  from  a  correspon- 
dent who  recently  advocated  the  extermination  of 
Hawks  and  Herons,  on  the  ground  that  the  Hawk 
flies  at  small  birds  and  the  Heron  is  a  feeder  on 
fish.  The  Hon.  Secretary  replied  to  this  wiseacre 
at  some  length,  in  defence  of  the  Hawk  as  not 
only  a  beautiful  specimen  of  wild  free  bird-life  but 
a  useful  member  of  its  sanitary  police,  and  a 
vermin-killer  ;  and  of  the  Heron  as  not  so  strong 
in  numbers,  nor  his  meal  of  little  fishes  so  costly, 
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that  the  most  selfish  disciple  of  good  Izaac  Walton 
need  grudge  to  the  noble  sky-sailor  his  pittance. 
Although  the  view  expressed  was  contrary  to  that 
of  its  regular  contributor,  the  local  journal  gave 
great  prominence  to  your  representative's  letters. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Essex  County  Council 
proved  that  far  from  cursing  the  poor  Hawk  it  had 
decided  on  blessing  him  altogether,  by  extending 
its  Orders  for  his  protection. 

Outside  the  writing-table  the  Local  Hon.  Secre- 
tary need  not  be  inactive.  Of  course,  our  walks 
abroad  in  country  lanes  will  include  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  skulking  places  of  the  bird-snarer  ;  in- 
deed the  sense  of  responsibility  as  an  amateur 
scout  lends  interest  to  an  otherwise  aimless  stroll, 
and  in  detecting  the  bird-catcher  with  his  vile 
implements  of  torture  one  is  siding  with  society 
against  a  flagrant  pest — the  loafer  who  is  "  born 
tired,"  and  in  default  of  a  desire  for  honest  work 
crawls  around  to  rob  the  country-side  of  its  chief 
charm  and  consign  the  sweet  little  wild  birds  to  a 
life  of  misery.  The  police-force  will  always  follow 
up" information,  but  cannot  be  ubiquitous  in  search- 
ing out  offenders.  It  is  well  to  supply  the  Super- 
intendents with  Bird  Notes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
constables  on  the  station. 

The  maintenance  of  bird  sanctuaries  is  another 
and  most  important  matter.  The  districts  east  of 
London  are  rapidly  developing  or  degenerating 
into  gridirons  of  stuccoed  slums,  the  trees  and 
hedgerows  vanishing,  and  their  tenants,  the  birds, 
ruthlessly  evicted.  Yet  the  public  parks  supply  not 
only  breathing-space  for  the  people  but  preserves 
for  the  wild  birds  ;  notably  Wanstead  with  its 
island-heronry,  and  the  Central  Park  at  Ilford, 
and  the  Hainault  Park  in  course  of  formation. 
Wherever  these  reserved  areas  are  in  being,  the 
Local  Hon.  Secretary  should  be  prepared  to  advo- 
cate the  excellent  rules  and  notices  of  our  Society 
for  the  preservation  of  bird-life.  At  my  centre, 
for  example,  the  Urban  Council  has  gone  strong 
in  forwarding  our  cause,  having  transferred  our 
rules  to  its  bye-laws  and  accepted  our  posters  for 
displaying  in  the  public  park.  Within  living 
memory,  Herons  were  wont  to  fish  in  the  ponds  of 
this  ancient  demesne,  formerly  the  property  of  a 
historic  family  whose  guests  were  kings  ;  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  stray  herons  have  been 
observed  returning  hither  as  "  casuals"  since  the 
resort  has  been  given  over  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public  ;  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  boasting  of 
a  heronry  of  our  own. 

Wild  birds  have   found  shelter  in  yet  another 


sanctuary.  A  minstrel  of  the  13th  century,  a  bird- 
lover,  left  his  possessions  to  the  monks  of  Wiirtz- 
burg  on  condition  that  "  They  should  feed  the 
birds  at  noontide  daily  on  his  place  of  rest." 
Long  after  Walther  von  der  Vogelweid,  the  great 
modern  painter  Watts  pleaded  so  eloquently  in 
the  language  of  his  art  for  compassion  to  the  birds 
that  we  see  without  surprise  on  the  marble  copings 
of  his  grave  sunken  cups  to  hold  the  rain-water  so 
that  the  birds  may  drink. 

Our  large  cemeteries  are  not  devoid  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  guardians  can  be  interested 
in  protecting  birds  attracted  by  the  untroubled 
quietude  to  build  there.  One  such  guardian  in  mv 
district  exercises  a  special  protectorate  over  the 
larks  ;  on  no  account  would  he  or  his  men  destroy 
their  nests  in  the  long  grass  of  the  as  yet  unused 
spaces.  The  guardian  showed  with  delight  a  nest 
of  young  skylarks,  left  somewhat  exposed  after 
the  work  of  the  mowers,  but  quite  uninjured.  So, 
it  comes  to  pass  that  skylarks  haunt  the  place  ; 
from 

"  The  first  mild  day  of  March, 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before," 

to  the  end  of  summer,  one  can  scarce  enter  the 
cemetery  without  hearing  songs  mounting  up  into 
the  sky,  especially  at  sunset  when  the  western 
distance  is  framed  in  by  the  archway,  and  the  sky- 
lark's music  seems  an  antiphon  to  the  inscription 
"  Mors  Janua  vitae  "  over  the  wide  gate.  Truly  it 
is  fitting  that  in  God's  acre  the  bird  should  find 
room  for  li  a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young "' 
and  in  return  sing  for  the  sorrowful  pilgrim  an 
anthem  of  fearless  faith  and  hope. 

To  our  workers,  care  for  such  nesting-homes 
may  well  be  commended  as  a  sacred  trust.  Country 
churchyards  are  seldom  without  their  feathered 
tenants,  as  was  noted  in  the  original  MS.  of  the 
"Elegy": — 

"  The  Robin  loves  to  build  and  warble  here, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

Village  children  may  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  a 
guard  of  honour  in  barring  molestation  of  birds  or 
nests  within  the  sacred  limits.  In  winter,  food  for 
these  church-houselings  might  be  regularly  dis- 
pensed, after  the  pattern  of  loaf-giving  on  Sundays 
to  the  poor,  still  surviving  in  some  places  as  a  pious 
legacy  from  the  past. 


BIRDS    AND    CROPS. 

The  question  of  birds  and  fruit-buds  is  discussed 
by  writers  in  two  or  three  of  the  technical  journals, 
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and  some  of  their  conclusions  are  worthy  of  note. 
Mr.  G.  Abbey,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture (December  27th,  1906),  after  a  preliminary 
skirmish  against  the  "sentimentalists,"  observes 
that  shooting  is  too  expensive  and  troublesome, 
but  that  limewash  is  easily  made,  very  simple,  and 
if  properly  mixed  and  applied  will  not  wash  off 
readily  in  rain  : 

"  Neither  Bullfinches  or  Sparrows  will  touch 
buds  so  treated,  but  the  lime  will  kill  moths  and 
overgrowths  and  certainly  transfix  any  hibernating 
pests  reached.  .  .  .  Thus  three  'birds'  will  be 
killed  with  one 'stone' — one,  the  birds  prevented 
from  destroying  the  blossom  buds,  another  by  free- 
ing the  trees  or  bushes  from  overgrowths  of 
lichens  and  moths  and  hibernating  pests,  and  yet 
a  third  by  dressing  the  ground  with  lime." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  in  a  paper  in  the  Jotirnal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (February,  1907),  also 
refers  to  the  value  of  washes.  A  gooseberry 
plantation  was,  he  states,  seriously  damaged  by 
Sparrows. 

"The  buds  had  been  sprayed  with  a  protective 
mixture,  which  was  effective  until  persistent  rain 
washed  it  off.  Then,  in  two  or  three  days,  dining 
which  the  inspection  of  the  plantation  was  neg- 
lected, the  damage  was  done.  A  second  spraying 
was  then  carried  out,  which  checked,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  prevent,  further  devastation." 

Mr.  Bear  thinks  that  fruit-growers  would  be 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  withdraw  protection  from 
the  Sparrow,  Bullfinch,  and  Blackbird.  The  Song- 
Thrush  is  also  regarded  as  far  too  numerous,  but 
"  a  great  eater  of  snails  and  a  destroyer  of  insects 
and  grubs  of  various  kinds  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  Starlings  also  need  to  be 
thinned,  distressful  though  it  is  to  kill  either,  and 
particularly  the  Starling,  a  very  valuable  bird  when 
fruit  is  not  ripe."  Unfortunately  no  method  is  yet 
invented  for  having  your  birds  alternately  dead 
and  alive,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  crops. 
The  Tits 

"do  some  damage  by, pecking  holes  in  apples  and 
pears,  but  experience  last  season  showed  the  ad- 
vantage of  growing  clumps  of  sunflowers  in  various 
parts  of  fruit  plantations.  These  birds  and  pro- 
bably many  others  are  so  fond  of  sunflower  seed 
that  they  partially  neglect  fruit  in  its  favour.  They 
are  valuable  in  orchards  and  gardens  as  devourers 
of  various  injurious  insects,  larvae  and  eggs.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  none  of  these  birds 
is  protected  from  the  farmer  or  fruit-grower  at  any 
time  of  the  year  by  the  Bird  Protection  Acts,  but 
most  growers,  it  is  remarked,  are  unaware  of  their 
rights.  This  is  surely  a  remarkable  admission  : 
that  growers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
state  of  the    law  'against  which  they   constantly 


grumble  on  a- point  that  is  said  seriously  to  affect 
them.     Mr.  Bear  adds  : 

"  Having  obtained  a  dozen  local  Orders  as 
samples,  without  any  selection,  I  find  that  the 
Bullfinch  is  protected  in  two  during  the  entire  year, 
while  the  Thrush,  Chaffinch,  and  Stock  Dove,  are 
scheduled  in  others." 

Some  genius  must,  one  would  say,  have  presided 
over  that  random  selection,  for  the  Bullfinch  is 
scheduled  in  only  two  counties  in  England, and  in  but 
one  of  these  (Huntingdon)  for  the  whole  year  ;  the 
Thrush  in  only  three  ;  the  Chaffinch  in  three,  two 
of  which  are  London  and  Middlesex  ;  and  the 
Stock  Dove  in  one.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  the 
quotation  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  C.  Hooper,  "that 
even  in  parts  of  Kent,  a  great  fruit  county,  all  wild 
birds' eggs  are  protected."  If  Mr.  Bear  and  Mr. 
Hooper  had  troubled  to  enquire  into  the  facts  they 
would  have  found  that  these  "parts  of  Kent"  are 
defined  coast  and  marsh  areas,  which  are  the 
breeding-grounds,  not  of  Bullfinches  and  Black- 
birds, but  of  certain  Plover  and  other  rare  species  ; 
they  are  fairly  well-known  to  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  which  employs  watchers 
there  to  protect  the  nesting  birds. 


The  Indian  Agriculturist  (Calcutta)  is  asking 
for  investigations  "  conducted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ments, with  the  co-operation  of  amateur  natura- 
lists and  the  ryots  generally,  with  a  view  to  collecting 
reliable  data  regarding  the  feeding  and  other  habits 
of  various  birds,  in  order  to  decide  to  what  extent 
they  are  friends  or  enemies  of  agriculture."  It 
fears  that  the  enthusiasm  stirred  up  three  or  four 
years  ago  "with  the  laudable  object  of  checking 
the  reckless  destruction  of  birds  "  has  waned,  but 
that  the  slaughter  goes  on  ;  "  and  the  necessity  is 
as  great  as  ever  for  a  workable  law  to  deal  with 
an  evil  that  is  far  more  injurious  to  agriculture 
(on  which  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  India  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent)  than  most  people 
imagine." 

"Time  was  when,  in  Assam,  insectivorous  birds 
were  considered  sacred  by  the  natives,  when  no 
Burman  would  commit  the  crime  of  taking  the  life 
of  a  bird,  and  when,  in  most  parts  of  India,  the 
destruction  of  any  animal  life,  and  bird  life  in 
particular,  was  denounced  by  the  general  com- 
munity as  an  unpardonable  enormity.  But  all  that 
is  changed  now.  Notwithstanding,  the  Indian 
ryot  can  scarcely  be  held  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  species  of  birds,  which  he  now  destroys  or 
permits  to  be  destroyed,  are  among  his  best  friends, 
that  would  do  more  than  scientific  spraying,  arti- 
ficial manuring,   imported    predatory  insects  and 
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other  modern  devices,  to  protect  his  field  or  garden 
from  the  ravages  of  the  numerous  insect  and  grub 
pests  with  which  they  are  infested.'' 


NOTES. 


An  Invention  of  the  Enemy. 

A  curious  story  has  been  set  afloat  by  some 
stupid  or  malicious  busybody,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  had  been  seen  wearing  Owls'  feathers  in 
her  hat.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Duchess,  or  who  is  aware  of  the  earnest  support 
she  has  given  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds,  needs  to  be  told  that  the  rumour 
is  utterly  false  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  an 
absolute  contradiction.  Her  Grace  wears  Ostrich 
feathers  only. 

Hands  across  the  Sea. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
of  the  United  States  have,  through  their  President. 
Mr.  W.  Dutcher,  very  kindly  presented  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  their  leaflet  "  The  Aigrette 
loses  Caste"  (containing  the  letters  on  the  subject 
from  Queen  Alexandra  and  President  Roosevelt)  for 
inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  their  British  fellow- 
workers.  The  report  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
reader  of  Bird  Notes  and  News  who  does  not 
already  receive  it. 


Collecting  by  Schoolchildren. 

The  January  number  of  The  Federal  Magazine, 
the  organ  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  contains  a 
proposition  by  Colonel  Plunkett  for  the  general 
and  systematic  collection  by  British  schoolchildren 
of  butterflies,  beetles,  wildflowers,  and  other 
examples  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  their  neighbour- 
hoods for  constant  exchange  with  schoolchildren 
in  the  Colonies.  Everyone  with  a  knowledge  of 
children  and  their  collections  will  guess  what  this 
would  mean.  In  answer  to  enquiries  from  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
Colonel  Plunkett  states  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  include  birds  in  these  collections  and  that  he 
would  consider  birds'  eggs  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  This  should  be  very  plainly  announced 
if  the  whole  scheme  goes  any  further  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  many  members  of  the  League 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  fauna  and 
flora  will  have  something  to  say  (and  will  say  it  in 
emphatic  language)  on  the  subject  of  child- 
collections  of  butterflies  and  wildflowers. 


"Arbor  Day." 

The  importance  of  the  re-afforestation  move- 
ment, and  the  consequent  value  of  ';  Arbor  Day," 
has  been  emphasised  by  many  writers  and  speakers 
of  late.  In  opening  the  forestry  class  at  Edin- 
burgh University  recently,  Dr.  Borthwick  men- 
tioned that  the  demand  for  timber  was  increasing,, 
while  the  native  supply  was  decreasing  ;  that 
twenty-one  million  of  acres  of  land  were  lying 
waste  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  over 
^25,000,000  worth  of  timber  was  imported  annually, 
which  we  might  have  grown  for  ourselves.  This 
country,  he  believed,  was  the  most  poorly  wooded 
in  Europe.  Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor)  Day  may  seem 
a  trivial  thing  to  set  against  figures  such  as  these  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  its  general  adoption 
would  imply  the  intelligent  study  by  thousands  of 
children  of  the  growth,  value,  and  uses  of  specific 
trees,  in  addition  to  the  object-lesson  of  the  formal 
tree-planting,  its  meaning  becomes  significant. 


Christmas  Decorations. 

The  birds  are  now  being  grudged  not  only  a 
share  of  our  edible  berries  but  also  those  which 
it  was  once  imagined  a  kindly  Providence  intended 
for  their  sustenance.  "  So  rapacious  are  the 
Thrush  and  Blackbird,"  writes  one  amateur  gar- 
dener in  a  provincial  paper,  '"'that  we  never  expect 
the  brilliant  scarlet  berries  of  the  rowan  and  the 
pyracanthus  to  hang  more  than  a  few  brief  days. 

.  .  .  Even  the  holly  does  not  escape,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  cut  our  Christmas  stock 
long  before  it  is  needed,  lest  none  worth  taking 
should  be  left."  Another  writer  observes  that 
luckily  the  Christmas  decorations  had  been  secured 
before  the  snowstorms  came  :  "  had  they  not  few 
berries  would  have  been  left  on  the  holly  boughs," 
for  the  berried-trees  left  were  stripped,  and  even 
then  many  birds  died  of  starvation. 


How  they  do  it  in  Germany. 

English  bird-lovers  are  rapidly  adopting  the 
German  plan  of  providing  nesting-boxes  for  wild 
birds,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  these  pretty  bird- 
homes  will  supersede  the  cramped  and  unpleasing 
little  aviaries  which  form  an  unattractive  feature  of 
some  of  the  County  Council  parks.  In  time  it  may 
even  be  possible  to  see  in  England  such  a  sight  as 
that  described  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  in  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers'  Journal,  for  August, 
1899.  The  extract  is  kindly  sent  to  Bird  Notes 
and  News  by  Mr.  McCormick  Goodhart.     In  an 
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article  dealing  with  labour  in  Germany,  Mr.  Barnes 
gives  an  account  of  the  Maschinen  Fabrick  Augs- 
burg, where  between  three  and  four  thousand  men 
are  employed  : 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  Mr.  Kruntz  has  very  fine 
and  large  ideas  as  to  what  an  engineers'  shop  ought 
to  be,  and  as  far  as  he  can  he  is  getting  these 
ideas  put  into  concrete  form.  ...  At  present  the 
works  and  yard  cover  an  area  of  600  yards  by 
about  300  yards.  The  railway  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  yard,  the  main  shops  being  parallel  with  k, 
and  skirted  on  the  other  side  by  a  canal.  Along 
the  side  of  the  shops  there  are  wooden  posts  at 
intervals  of  about  1 5  feet,  with  little  wooden  boxes 
on  top,  with  holes  for  birds  to  enter  and  build  their 
nests." 

When  will  our  "garden  cities"  conceive  ideas 
such  as  this  ? 


An  "  Excellent  Haul." 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Bird-catching  Extra- 
ordinary," Canary  and  Cagebird  Life  (Jan.  4,  1907) 
publishes  a  letter  narrating  how  its  writer,  wanting 
"some  sport"  in  the  bird-catching  way,  went  out 
with  a  Cheltenham  professional  on  the  Thursday 
in  Christmas  week.  They  made  their  way  through 
the  thick  snow  to  arickyard,  set  nets  and  scattered 
chaff,  and  immediately  had  the  delight  of  seeing 
the  starving  birds  rush  down  from  their  shelter  in 
the  surrounding  bushes  to  entangle  themselves  in 
the  nets. 

"  The  sight  I  cannot  describe.  I  never  in  my 
life  conceived  such  a  haul.  There  was,  practically 
speaking,  12  ft.  by  3  ft.  one  mass  of  living  birds, 
composed  of  starlings,  greenfinches  chaffinches, 
linnets  and  bramblefinches,  and  to  select  the  cocks 
from  these  took  us  some  half  an  hour  as  hard  as  we 
could  go-  The  hens  we  let  go,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  that  the  gamekeeper,  who  happened  to 
come,  asked  us  to  give  him  for  his  ferrets." 

Two  more  pulls  and  an  hour's  catching  sent  him 
home  "delighted  with  our  most  excellent  haul.'' 
"  Singular  to  relate,"  he  adds,  "we  did  not  suffer 
from  cold  in  the  least  ;  we  were  too  busy  to  think 
of  that."  Let  us  hope  the  whole  storyis  as  "singular" 
as  the  gallant  "  sportsman's  "  escape  from  suffer- 
ing. His  species  must  surely  be  rare  in  England  : 
the  rarer  the  better. 


From  East  Anglia. 

Another  well-satisfied  person  is  the  wildfowler  of 
East  Anglia.  He  has  had  "good  bags"  this 
season,  and  has  secured  "  numbers  of  rare  birds, 
including  several  Bittern."  Several  beautiful  Wild 
Swans  were  shot  on  Breydon  Water,  and  near 
Burnham-on-Crouch  one  local  sportsman  with  a 
punt-gun  killed  as  many  as  fifty  Curlew  with  one 


shot.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  recent  plea  for  the  Curlew, 
addressed  to  sportsmen,  would  reach  the  punt- 
gunner  ;  but  the  shooter  of  Bitterns  at  least 
should  be  tackled  by  the  County  Councils. 


A  Prison  Audience. 

Lectures  by  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  have  been  given  before 
audiences  of  many  classes  and  all  ages,  in  public 
schools,  high  schools,  and  village  schools,  to  ladies 
in  west-end  drawing  rooms,  and  to  free  audiences 
in  east-end  "settlements,"  to  university  under- 
graduates in  lecture  theatres,  and  to  cadets  on 
board  training  ships.  The  Hon.  Sec.  for  Win- 
chester, Miss  E.  M.  Williams,  gave  an  address  in 
December  last  to  the  women  in  the  city  prison, 
women  who  had  probably  never  before  had  their 
thoughts  turned  to  the  life  of  birds.  They  listened 
absorbed  and  fascinated  ;  and  not  with  a  heedless 
curiosity  only.  One  of  them,  who  was  shortly 
completing  her  sentence  spoke  to  a  prison  visitor 
a  few  days  later  respecting  the  clothing  she  would 
need  from  the  friend  who  had  charge  of  it ;  she 
would  want  her  winter  jacket,  and  so  on  :  "  but," 
she  added,  "  you  tell  her  she  can  keep  my  best 
hat,  its  got  three  wings  on  it,  and  I'll  never  wear 
feathers  again  after  what  the  lady  said."  If  gently- 
bred  ladies  had  the  gentle  heart  of  this  prison 
inmate,  the  Egrets  and  Kittiwakes,  the  Birds-of- 
Paradise,  and  Grebes  and  Tanagers  might  brood 
over  their  nests  in  peace. 


BIRD    AND    TREE    (ARBOR)    DAY. 

The  last  issue  of  Bird  Notes  and  News  con- 
tained a  report  on  the  work  sent  in  by  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  seven  counties  invited  to 
compete  for  the  Society's  Bird  and  Tree  County 
Challenge  Shields  and  Prizes.  The  celebration  of 
a  number  of  happy  Festival  days,  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  Shields  to  the  winning  schools  and  of  minor 
awards  to  others  has  now  to  be  recorded.  The 
extremely  unpropitious  weather,  discouraging  any 
form  of  gathering  and  making  outdoor  proceedings 
and  tree-planting  well-nigh  impossible,  has  post- 
poned some  of  the  celebrations  to  later  dates  than 
usual,  it  being  considered  better,  in  some  instances 
to  let  them  preface  the  work  of  the  new  year.  In 
one  or  two  cases  even  so  late  a  day  as  May-day 
has  been  decided  on,  thus  reviving  the  old  floral 
festival  under  a  new  form.  Many  residents  in 
many  parishes  have  to  be  thanked  for  substantial 
help  to  the  observance  of  the  Festival,  in  the  form 
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of  additional  prizes,  trees  for  planting,  teas  and 
entertainments  to  the  children,  and  kindly  participa- 
tion and  encouraging  speeches  at  the  meetings. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  their  example  will  be 
widely  followed,  so  that  eventually  there  shall  not . 
be  a  parish,  in  these  counties  at  least,  without  its 
merry  gathering  on  Bird  and  Tree  Day.  With  the 
county  education  authorities,  the  local  committees, 
and  the  teachers,  rests  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
work  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  and  on  their  invaluable 
co-operation  depends  the  future  of  the  scheme. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  Bedfordshire  Challenge  Shield  has  been 
won  in  1905  by  the  Sandy  (Girls')  School,  Clophill, 
and  in  1906  by  the  National  School  of  Mor- 
hanger  ;  as  the  standard  of  merit  has  risen  each 
year  Morhanger  is  especially  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  well-earned  success.  The  festival  was  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  20th,  1906,  and  was 
a  very  bright  and  happy  one.  The  schoolroom 
was  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  Shield 
forming  the  centrepiece  above  the  platform, 
and  the  Team  wore  green  and  white  sashes,  the 
colours  of  Nature  and  purity.  The  chairman 
was  the  Vicar,  Rev.  M.  A.  Prickett,  who  has  taken 
much  interest  in  the  work  and  last  year  gave  the 
children  a  lantern- lecture  on  birds  ;  he  read  the 
Society's  report  on  the  essays,  adding  some  kind 
and  congratulatory  words.  The  prizes  and  medals 
were  presented  by  the  Director  of  Education  for 
the  County,  Mr.  F.  Spooner,  whose  approval  and 
furtherance  of  this  scheme  of  Nature  Study  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  competition  in  the  county, 
and  whose  sympathetic  and  encouraging  remarks 
to  the  young  folk  were  greatly  appreciated.  Mr. 
A.  Ransom,  of  Bedford,  a  well-known  local  natural- 
ist, gave  an  excellent  address,  and  a  capital  enter- 
tainment of  songs  and  recitations  (the  subject- 
matter  chiefly  taken  from  the  Society's  publication, 
"  Bird  and  Tree  Day  Celebration  ")  was  rendered 
by  the  school-children,  carefully  trained  by  Miss 
Cartwright,  the  head  mistress.  "  The  books,' 
writes  Miss  Cartwright,  "are  much  appreciated, 
as  our  children  love  books,  and  those  in  the  school 
library  are  in  great  request."  [Reading  has  also 
had  the  pleasing  effect  of  quickening  their  powers 
of  personal  observation,  for  there  was  nothing 
"  bookish  "  about  the  Morhanger  essays.]  On  the 
following  day  the  team  were  photographed,  and  on 
a  later  date  a  tea  was  given  to  the  children  by 
Mrs.  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Mercer.  The  "honora- 
rium "  is  to  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  little  fund  for 
taking  the  young  Nature  students  short  excursions. 

BERKSHIRE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  year  of  the  com- 
petition, when  Touchen  End  were  the  victors, 
Buckland  School  has  an  unbroken  record  of 
success  in  winning  the  Challenge  Shield,  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Fletcher  having  found  and  worked  a  vein  of 
exceptionally  good  metal  among  their  scholars. 
The  tree-planting  took  place  in  December,  when 
a  Siberian  crab-tree,  Virginian  creeper,  Pyrus 
japonica  and  jessamine  were  planted  ;  but  the 
great  event  came  off  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  on 
which  appropriate  festival  the  school  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  enjoy  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Richard  Kearton, 
who  was  the  guest  for  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Buhner.  The  public  were  invited  to  share  in  this 
pleasure,  and  there  was  a  full  room.  The  report 
of  the  Local  Committee,  embodying  the  comments 
of  the  judges  of  the  R.S.P.B.  and  details  of  the 
Bird  and  Tree  scheme,  was  read  and  concluded 
with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  parents  for 
their  sympathy  and  interest,  and  with  a  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  competition  to  other  schools  "  as 
work  for  children  which  is  to  them  as  delightful  as 
play."  Two  of  the  prize  essays  were  read  and 
loudly  applauded,  after  which  Mrs.  A.  T.  West  dis- 
tributed the  prizes.  Mr.  Kearton  prefaced  his  delight- 
ful lecture  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  valuable  work 
the  Society  was  doing  in  promoting  nature  study  in 
schools,  and  the  worthlessness,  in  comparison  with 
such  study,  of  "  dried  skins  and  musty  specimens 
in  cases."  Both  lecture  and  illustrative  slides 
were,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. Earlier  in  the  day,  which  was  kept  as  a 
half-holiday,  the  County  Council  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed and  reference  made  to  the  Bird  and  Tree 
work.  The  balance  from  the  lecture  fund,  includ- 
ing a  donation  of  10s.,  from  Mr.  A.  T.  West,  was 
sent  to  the  Society. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

St.  Giles's  School,  Stony  Stratford,  has  the 
honour  of  being  first  winner  of  the  Bucks  Shield, 
and  celebrated  the  success  of  its  Bird  and  Tree 
Team  on  December  12th.  The  main  feature  of 
the  occasion,  beyond  the  presentation  of  the  hand- 
some Shield  and  the  Team  prizes,  was  a  highly 
interesting  lantern  lecture  on  Birds  and  bird-life 
and  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  kindly 
given  by  Mrs.  Dixon  Davies,  Hon.  Secretary  for 
the  county.  It  was  illustrated  by  slides  from  the 
Society's  collection.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Parish  room,  and  conspicuous  among  the  platform 
decorations  was  a  clever  blackboard  enlargement 
of  "  F.C.G.'s  "  cartoon  "  The  Waits  "  (the  Society's 
Christmas  card),  drawn  by  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
Team.  The  Vicar  presided,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  the  school's  proud  position  at  the  head 
of  all  competitors  from  Bucks  ;  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  children's  eyes  and  ears  were  being 
so  well  trained  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  heartily 
congratulated  the  head  teachers,  Mr.  Baldock  and 
Miss  Fryer,  upon  the  enterprise  shown  by  them 
and  on  the  success  of  their  scholars.  On  behalf 
of  the  Society  he  handed  the  trophy,  to  the  head 
boy  and  girl,  as  representing  the  school.  He  also 
presented  the  prize-books  to  the  members  of  the 
Team.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mrs.  Davies.  A  few  days  later  the  tree-planting 
took  place,  when  a  promising  young  horse-chest- 
nut, given  by  Mr.  W.  Pattison,  of  Wakefield  estate, 
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was  planted  on  a  suitable  site  selected  by  Councillor 
Woollard,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  About 
300  children,  with  flags  flying-,  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  the  spot,  where  they  formed  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  the  tree  was  installed  by  a  few  of  the 
bigger  boys,  with  professional  assistance,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  cheers  and  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  again 
showed  his  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Nature 
Study,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Society's  work 
in  that  direction,  by  his  presence  at  the  Festival  of 
the  Shield-winning  School,  Greystoke,  on 
January  10th.  In  the  course  of  a  charming 
address,  he  remarked  that  last  year,  in  presenting 
the  Shield  at  Kirkoswald,  he  had  said  that  he  did 
so  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  he  would  have  preferred  to  give  it 
to  the  parish  in  which  he  lived — Greystoke.  This 
year  his  wish  had  come  true  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  the  same  next  year ;  but  competition  in  this  as 
other  matters  was  very  keen,  and  no  doubt  many 
other  parishes  and  districts  in  Cumberland  would 
be  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion and  be  very  anxious  to  wrest  the  Shield  from 
Greystoke.  Not  long  ago  the  study  of  natural 
history  was  much  neglected,  and  men  and  boys 
thought  birds'  nests  were  only  meant  to  be  robbed 
and  birds  only  objects  to  throw  stones  at.  Those 
days  were  gone,  or  rapidly  going,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  both  grown-up  people 
and  children  to  see  the  birds,  to  watch  them, 
and  to  take  note  of  their  coming  and  going.  In 
France  and  Italy  and  Spain  one  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  the  English  traveller  was  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  little  birds,  because  they 
were  shot  and  trapped,  and  this  made  life  much 
more  melancholy  and  dreary.  It  was  pleasant  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  birds  and  try  to  imagine 
what  they  were  telling  one  another  ;  it  was  most 
interesting  to  study  their  migration,  noting  down 
the  dates  on  which  they  were  first  seen  and  heard. 
Then,  again,  by  taking  a  little  trouble  it  was 
possible  to  tame  wild  birds  in  a  wonderful  way.  In 
London,  that  wildest  of  birds,  the  wood-pigeon, 
would  feed  out  of  your  hand,  and  he  had  fed  the 
sea-gulls  out  of  his  bedroom  window.  One  man 
who  walked  about  Hyde  Park  followed  by  a  cloud 
of  sparrows,  would  put  a  bit  of  bread  in  a  tree, 
point  to  it  and  the  birds  would  all  fly  to  it  and  get 
the  bread.  He  sincerely  congratulated  Mr.  Titter- 
ington  on  having  instilled  into  the  children  the  love 
for  and  interest  in  the  things  of  nature  round 
about  them. 

The  Speaker  then  presented  the  Shield  and 
prizes,  and  Canon  Rawnsley  gave  a  most  helpful 
criticism  on  the  essays.  Songs  and  recitations 
were  given  by  the  children.  Lady  Mabel  Howard 
presided.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  Team  planted 
three  trees — birch,  poplar  and  apple  (the  subjects 
of  the  three  prize  Tree  essays),  in  the  School  play- 
ground, under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Maclean. 


Mr.  Freeland,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  north  of  England,  was  among  those  present 
at  the  function  at  St.  John's  (Girls')  School, 
Keswick,  on  November  21st.  Mr.  Atkinson,  one 
of  the  school  managers,  who  presided,  offered  a 
special  prize  for  next  year,  remarking  that  the 
Society  has  a  very  important  and  praiseworthy 
object  in  view  in  teaching  children  to  live  with 
their  eyes  open,  which  was  a  particularly  useful 
habit  in  a  beautiful  district  such  as  theirs.  Mr. 
Highton,  complimenting  Miss  Hayes,  promised  to 
encourage  his  boys  to  enter  in  1907,  and  Mr.  Hope 
offered  a  prize  for  their  best  essay.  A  tree  was 
planted  in  the  Fitz  Park  by  Mrs.  Hope. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Sandown  Schools  had  a  grand  day  on 
December  16th,  the  Boys'  School,  which  won  the 
Shield,  and  the  Girls'  School,  which  was  equal 
Second  with  Privett,  uniting  to  celebrate  Bird  and 
Tree  Day  in  fitting  style.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  well  filled  and  nicely 
decorated  ;  and  the  programme  included  suitable 
songs  and  recitations  by  the  scholars,  the  boys' 
choir  being  under  Mr.  Prickett,  head  master,  and 
the  girls'  choir  under  Miss  Watson,  head  mistress. 
Four  of  the  prize  essays  were  read  by  their  authors. 
The  Vicar  of  Sandown,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Storrs, 
B.D.,  presided,  and  while  congratulating  the 
school  on  its  splendid  position  in  the  competition, 
referred  to  the  valuable  aid  the  young  essayists 
must  have  received  from  the  teachers  ;  he  also 
read  the  report  of  the  Society's  judges.  The  silver 
Shield  was  then  handed  by  him  to  the  custody  of 
Mr.  T.  A.  Wright,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Education 
Committee,  as  representing  the  school.  Mr. 
Wright  gave  a  kindly  and  encouraging  ad- 
dress, and  presented  the  prizes  and  medals  to  the 
two  winning  teams.  An  adjournment  was  then  made 
to  Royal  Crescent,  where  nine  trees  were  planted 
by  the  boys'  team,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  townsfolk  and  visitors.  The  girls' team 
planted  shrubs  in  the  school  grounds.  The 
weather  was  splendid. 


Privett,  winners  of  the  Shield  last  year,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  sharing  the  second  place 
with  the  Sandown  Girls  in  the  1906  competition, 
and  held  festival  on  November  30th,  even  the 
heavy  rain  which  unfortunately  fell  not  damping 
the  spirits  of  the  young  people  and  their  friends. 
The  first  performance  was  the  planting  of  a  pink 
chestnut  tree  in  the  school  field  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Nicholson,  who  was  duly  presented  with  a  bouquet 
by  one  of  the  little  folk.  A  largely  attended  meet- 
ing was  then  held  in  the  schoolroom,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Thomas  presiding.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Rev.  S.  Carr  (Froxfield)  and  the  head  teachers 
of  East  Tisted  and  Colemore  schools.  A  pro- 
gramme of  songs  and  recitations  was  rendered, 
and  the  three  essays  read  by  the  Headmaster 
proved  so  interesting  that  others  were  called  for. 
The  prizes  were  presented  by  Miss  Nicholson.     A 
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pleasing  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Gladstone  bag  and  silver-mounted  walking 
stick  to  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  T.  E.  Paine,  from 
the  parents  and  old  scholars  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  work.  A  tea  made 
a  happy  termination  to  the  day. 

The  Havant  Council  School,  winners  of  the 
Third  Prize,  fixed  the  6th  of  February  for  their 
celebration.  In  the  morning  a  laburnum-tree  was 
planted  by  the  successful  Team  in  the  school 
grounds  and  the  children  were  photographed.  In 
the  afternoon  the  17  scho'ars  who  had  joined  in 
Bird  and  Tree  study  during  the  year  had  a  tea. 
In  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment  in  the 
school,  presided  over  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott,  who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist. Mr.  Beeston's  work  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Nature  Study  in  the  county's  schools,  is  also 
well  known,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  no  great  wonder 
that  the  school  did  so  well.  A  delightful  talk  on 
birds,  chiefly  representative  Hampshire  species, 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall.  The  prize 
essays  were  read,  and  songs  and  recitations  given 
by  the  scholars,  one  of  whom  (William  Grant) 
recited  a  poem  he  had  written  on  his  selected  bird, 
the  Blue  Tit.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  prizes  and  medals  by  Mr.  Kelsall,  and 
the  National  Anthem. 

Among  other  festivals  held  in  Hampshire  mention 
must  be  made  of  that  at  Romsey,  on  December 
7th,  when  those  present  included  the  Mayor,  the 
Right.  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  Chairman  of  the 
County  Education  Committee,  Mr.  Cowan, 
Director  of  Education,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Suckling,  and  also  the  Bird  and  Tree  Team  from 
Awbridge.  A  fine  young  chestnut  tree,  given  by 
Mrs.  Suckling,  was  planted  in  the  school  ground. 

At  Barton  Stacey,  the  Rector,  Rev.  U.  Z.  Rule, 
gave  a  laburnum  tree,  which  was  planted  in  the 
churchyard  ;  and  a  programme  of  songs,  speeches, 
and  essay-reading,  with  the  presentation  of  books, 
was  gone  through  in  the  schoolroom.  At  Tadley 
(December  14th)  a  fine  lime  tree  in  the  school 
ground  commemorates  Bird  and  Tree  Day,  1906, 
and  a  very  successful  festival  was  held.  At 
Laverstoke,  Sir  William  Portal,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Hants  EducationCommittee,presided.  Other 
schools  have  held  similar  celebrations,  and  a  few 
are  still  to  be  held. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Last  year  was  the  second  in  which  the  Competi- 
tion has  been  held  in  Somerset,  and  Yatton 
National  School  has  proved  the  victor  on  each 
occasion,  though  not  for  lack  of  good  competition. 
Bird  and  Tree  Day  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  much  eclat  on  December  1.  and  was  marked 
not  only  by  the  presentation  of  Shield  and  prizes 
and  by  Tree-planting,  but  by  the  unveiling  of  an 
enlarged  photograph  of  the  winning  Team  of  1905, 
who  first  brought  the  trophy  to  Yatton.  The 
enlargement   was  subscribed  for  by  the  teaching 


staff,  and  the  framing  by  the  children.  (The 
photograph  appeared  in  Bird  Notes  and  News 
in  April,  1906.)  The  gathering,  held  in  the  Schools, 
was  presided  over  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Mather,  who  added  a  few  kind  words  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Society's  report  on  the  essays.  Mr. 
Cooke  Hurle,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County 
Education  Committee,  in  presenting  the  Shield, 
said  that  the  Committee  welcomed  the  application 
made  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  ot 
Birds  to  be  allowed  to  offer  that  Shield  for  compe- 
tition amongst  the  schools  of  Somerset  ;  they 
were  glad  to  find  that  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  had  entered  for  it,  and  only  wished  that 
many  more  would  do  so.  The  County  Council 
itself  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  natural 
objects.  They  had  a  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Committee,  formed  to  protect  the  rare  birds  in  the 
county  throughout  the  year  ;  and  they  had  also 
made  bye-laws  for  the  protection  of  the  beauty  of 
their  country  lanes  and  roads  from  those  persons 
who  came  out  from  the  towns  to  dig  up  the  ferns 
and  wild  flowers.  What  they  wanted  to  arouse 
was  not  only  an  interest  in  natural  objects,  but  an 
interest  with  knowledge  and  an  interest  with  dis- 
crimination— not  a  destructive  interest,  but  a 
scientific  interest  ;  and  the  study  also  encouraged 
in  children  the  habit  of  accurate  observation.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bothamley,  Secretary  of  the  County  Educa- 
tion Committee,  said  that  everyone  interested  in 
education  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
and  competition  of  the  Society.  Anything  that 
could  be  done  to  increase  a  competent  knowledge 
of  trees,  and  of  the  development  of  our  timber 
supply,  was  worthy  of  support  from  all  concerned 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  would  like  to 
see  a  great  extension  of  tree-planting,  which  was 
carried  out  so  widely  on  Arbor  Day  in  America. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Wills  presented  the  prizes  ;  the  children 
read  their  essays  and  gave  songs,  conducted  by 
the  master,  Mr.  Mansey  ;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon, 
in  a  short  address,  thanked  the  local  committee  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken. 

A  procession  was  then  formed  to  the  road  from 
school  to  church,  where  four  trees  were  planted. 


At  Castle  Cary,  Bird  and  Tree  Day  was  fixed 
for  November  30th,  when  the  Society's  awards  and 
two  special  prizes,  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Hobhouse,  were  distributed  in  the  presence  of  the 
school  managers  and  others  ;  addresses  on  wild 
birds  and  wild  flowers  were  given  by  Dr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Moore  ;  and  Miss  Naish,  the  head  mistress, 
entertained  the  essayists  to  tea. 

The  planting  of  some  fine  beeches  in  the 
Rectory  grounds  at  Exford,  by  the  Bird  and  Tree 
team,  was  followed  by  a  tea  in  the  Schoolroom, 
provided  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  New,  who  also 
gave  an  encouraging  address.  At  the  subsequent 
meeting  a  good  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
children,  including  the  reading  of  essays,  and  Mrs. 
Greig  presented  the  awards.  Mr.  Gretg  presided, 
and  the  room  was  crowded. 
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At  Long  Ashton  the  tree-planting  was  per- 
formed by  the  children  of  the  upper  standards, 
assisted  by  the  Vicar  and  Curate,  and  the  master 
(Mr.  Gunstone),  on  a  piece  of  land  granted  by 
Lady  Smythe.  Songs  accompanied  and  photo- 
graphs recorded  the  ceremony.  A  tea  was  given 
to  the  children  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Napier,  who  presented 
the  prizes  at  the  meeting  that  followed. 

The  Dytche  School,  Holford,  Bridgwater,  had 
on  their  fete  day  the  benefit  of  a  charming  speech 
from  Miss  Agnes  Fry.  Dwelling  on  the  value  of 
Nature  Study  she  pointed  out  that  the  lesson  of 
"seeing"  lasted  through  life.  They  must  learn  to 
see  with  their  e>es,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  new 
and  strange  things  ;  with  their  minds,  to  think 
about  what  they  saw  and  try  to  understand  the 
reason  of  things  ;  and  with  their  hearts,  that  they 
might  be  in  sympathy  with  all  things.  A  flower 
or  a  tree  had  life  and  felt  heat  and  cold  and 
needed  food  and  air  ;  and  still  more  they  could 
feel  with  birds  and  animals,  their  wants  and 
cares.  The  Rev.  W.  Cresswell  presided,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Pearson  read  the  Society's 
report.  Miss  Fry  presented  the  prizes,  including 
four  given  by  the  local  committee. 

The  Oldfield  Girls'  School,  Bath,  and  others 
have  also  had  successful  festivals. 


IN     THE     COURTS. 

Poisoned  Graix.— At  Retford,  on  December 
29th,  1906,  Benjamin  Burkitt,  a  farmer  of  Blyth, 
was  fined  £5  for  sowing  wheat  steeped  in  "  crow 
poison  "  (strychnine).  He  said  it  was  done  to  kill 
the  larks,  who  ate  his  seed  ;  and  the  police  picked 
up  160  dead  birds  of  various  species.  The  Bench 
commented  on  the  danger  of  the  practice  to  game 
and  eaters  of  game. 

Biro-catching.— At  Grimsby,  on  January  7th, 
1907,  two  men  named  Wright  were  charged  with 
cruelty  to  four  Linnets.  They  had  a  number  of 
nets  pegged  in  the  usual  way,  with  tethered  Lin- 
nets as  decoys  ;  two  of  the  birds  had  broken  legs, 
the  others  torn  and  broken  wings.  The  magistrates 
severely  censured  the  men  and  fined  them  a 
guinea  each. — A  case  of  trapping  Goldfinches  at 
Weston,  Bath,  was  before  the  county  magistrates 
on  December  23rd,  1906,  when  a  bird-catcher  was 
fined  25.  6d.  and  his  nets  and  birds  confiscated. 
[Had  he  been  just  within,  instead  of  just  without, 
the  city  boundary  there  could  have  been  no  prosecu- 
tion, as  Bath  has  no  Bird  Protection  Order]. — The 
chairman  of  the  Mailing  magistrates  commented 
severely  on  the  "  brutal  practice  "  of  the  bird- 
catcher  in  a  recent  case  of  cruelty  to  decoy  birds, 
and  said  that  if  it  were  not  discontinued  the  Bench 
must  put  the  full  force  of  the  law  into  operation. 
Defendant  was  fined  £2  7s.  6d. 

Sunday  Protection.— A  Belton  fisherman  was 
fined   at    Lowestoft,  on   January   17th,    1907,   for 


shooting  a  Wild  Duck  on  Sunday,  December  30th- 
The  chairman  said  this  was  the  first  case  under 
the  Order,  and  therefore  a  fine  of  5s.  only  would  be 
imposed,  but  this  Sunday  shooting  must  be  stopped. 
— At  Bexhill,  on  January  13th,  1907,  a  bird-catcher 
was  fined  7s.  for  taking  a  Chaffinch  and  four  Water 
Wagtails  on  a  Sunday.  He  said  he  only  wanted 
Sparrows,  but  gave  no  explanation  when  asked 
why  in  that  case  he  caged  the  Wagtails. — Two 
men  were  convicted  at  Grimsby  on  February  19th, 
of  cruelty  to  two  Linnets  used  as  decoys  ;  seeing 
the  police  corning  they  cut  the  strings,  but  the 
birds  were  too  much  crippled  to  fly  and  the  strings 
were  covered  with  blood.  Defendants  promised 
not  to  repeat  the  offence  and  were  fined  10s.  each. 
[It  might  have  helped  them  to  keep  their  promise 
if  the  nets  had  been  confiscated.] 
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THE     BITTERN. 


BITTERN 


In  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  Winchester  on  May 
23rd,  1907,  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Canon  Vaughan  spoke 
of  the  extinction  of  several  species  of  British 
birds,  including  the  Bittern.  Bisterne,  near  Ring- 
wood,  and  Bitterne,  near  Southampton,  were  un- 
doubtedly named  after  this  bird,  and  many  of  its 
bones  were  found  beneath  the  foundations  of 
Christchurch  Priory.  The  drainage  of  the  fen 
country  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  species  ;  the 
collectors  completed  the  task.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  Bittern  built  its  nest  in  Avington  Park,  near 
Winchester,  but  few  persons  had  been,  or  were 
likely  to  be,  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  live  Bittern. 
Almost  every  year  the  presence  of  these  birds  is 
reported  from  some  part  of  England,  but  rarely 
indeed  does  one  succeed  in  escaping  the  gun  and 
the  taxidermist. 


NINE   POINTS   OP    THE    LAW." 

OSSESSION,  according  to  the  say- 
ing, is  nine  points  of  the  law ;  and 
the  tacit  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
the  law  itself  is  the  cause  of  some 
of  the  most  patent  difficulties  in  the  working  of 
the  present  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  rare  birds  and  their 
eggs.      Before    1902    the   person   who    took   a 
scheduled  bird  or  egg — that  is  to  say,  a  bird  or 
egg  the   taking  of  which  is  absolutely  and  by 
name  prohibited  in  the  Act  or  by  the  County 
Order — could  be  fined  at  most  twenty  shillings 
and  costs  for  each  specimen  taken ;  but  he  was 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  prize,  worth  possibly 
as  many  pounds  as  he  had  paid  in  shillings  as  fine. 
Under  the  Act  of  1902,  framed  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  the  Court 
has  now  power  to  confiscate  the  booty  ;  and  no 
more  valuable  provision,  so  far  as  it  goes,  could 
have  been  added.     Possibly,  however,  even  this 
needs  to  be  made  more  stringent  by  requiring  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  convicted  offender 
that  he  is  giving  up  the  veritable  bird  or  egg  of 
which  he  had  illegally  possessed  himself.     The 
Society  has  recently  received  information  that 
in   a    somewhat    notorious    case    a    specimen 
obtained  from  a  dealer  was  actually  substituted 
and  given  up  for  the  "  British-taken "  one  in 
respect  of  which  the  conviction  was  entered. 
More  will  probably  be  heard  of  this  matter,  as 
conceivably  coming  within  contempt  of  Court. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  a  collector  has  taken  a 
bird  or  egg  without  being  discovered  ;  and  dis- 
covery is   extremely  unlikely,  seeing  that   rare 
birds  do  not  breed  where  policemen,  with  the 
Wild   Birds   Protection  Acts  in  their  pockets, 
are  on  point  duty ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Society's  Watchers  to  be  at  every  nesting-place 
(especially  while  the  subscriptions  to  the  Watchers' 
Fund  remains  under  fifty  pounds  per  annum). 
The  collector  is  a  "trading"  collector,  perhaps, 
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and  sends  his  specimen  at  once  into  the  market, 
let  us  say  to  Mr.  Stevens's  sale-rooms  in  Covent 
Garden.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
Mr.  Stevens  should  concern  himself  and  study 
schedules  of  complicated  County  Council  Orders 
in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  any  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  lots  committed  to  his  charge 
has  or  has  not  been  illegally  taken  ;  that  he  has 
withdrawn  such  lots  on  every  occasion  when 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  represented  to 
him  by  the  Society,  was  entirely  a  voluntary  and 
praiseworthy  recognition  on  his  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Act.  In  the  catalogue  of  a  sale  held  last 
month  (May,  1907),  there  were,  inter  a/ia,  two 
lots  of  Woodcocks'  eggs,  and  two  of  Buzzards', 
taken  this  year  in  districts  where  they  are  "pro- 
tected"; yet  because  the  person  who  took  them 
was  not  seen  or  proved  to  have  done  so  he  may 
openly  sell  them  (though  not  through  Mr.  Stevens) 
and  pocket  the  profit. 

To  make  possession  or  sale  absolutely  illegal 
in  itself  will  not,  it  may  be  said,  touch  the 
private  collector  or  private  dealer  who  keeps 
his  doings  dark ;  to  a  great  extent  this  is  un- 
fortunately true,  yet  it  would  have  a  wholesome 
influence,  for  most  collections  come  into  the 
market  sooner  or  later,  and  it  would  for  many 
persons  take  the  bloom  off  even  a  "  scientific  " 
specimen  if  it  could  not  be  legally  disposed  of. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  case  of  the  rare  bird 
which  has  been  killed,  shot  "in  mistake"  (like 
Mr.  Astley's  Parrakeet  referred  to  on  another 
page)  perhaps  by  a  keeper  or  farmer  or  other 
owner  of  a  gun.  Mistake  or  not,  the  rare  dead 
bird  commonly  finds  its  way  to  the  taxidermist 
and  thence  to  a  glass  case.  Here  the  present 
law  may  be  a  trifle  more  helpful.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  bird  "  recently  taken  "  is  illegal  "  after 
the  15th  of  March,"  provided,  etc.,  etc.  But 
its  help  is  not  worth  much  after  all,  for  the 
prohibition  is  wrapped  up  in  a  tangle  of  words 
and  phrases  which  leave  the  legal  expert  un- 
certain as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  them,  and 
the  general  public  hopelessly  fogged.  The  Act 
of  1896,  giving  County  Councils  power  to 
protect  birds  all  the  year  round,  has  knocked 
out  all  the  sense  that  ever  existed  in  the  words 
"after    March    15th."      They   were    originally 


intended  to  give  the  dealer,  in  either  live  or 
dead  birds,  a  fortnight's  grace  after  the  com- 
mencement of  statutory  close  time  (March  1st) 
in  which  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  of  birds  taken 
before  that  date.  The  date  for  the  beginning 
of  close  time  for  all  birds  varies,  however,  in 
different  counties  from  February  1st  to  March 
15th;  while  some  birds,  and  those  presumably 
the  most  precious,  enjoy  in  certain  counties  a 
close  time  throughout  the  year.  Moreover, 
now  that  the  principal  Act  has  been  on  the 
Statute  Book  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there 
is  no  occasion  whatever  to  give  the  fortnight's 
or  month's  or  six  weeks'  grace  (as  the  case 
may  be)  to  the  dealers.  Possession  should 
become  illegal  co-incidentally  with  the  killing  or 
taking. 

In  the  case  of  birds  protected  all  the  year,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  possession  is  already 
illegal  at  any  time.  Is  then  a  stuffed  King- 
fisher an  unknown  thing  in  Surrey  or  an  Owl 
never  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  Hampshire  ? 
Ah,  but  such  birds  are  not,  it  may  be  said, 
"recently  taken."  Does  a  bird-stuffer  never 
have  confided  to  him,  as  just  shot,  a  bird  which 
is  known  to  be  protected  in  the  county  ?  Yes, 
but  it  was  shot  in  dangerous  proximity  to  a 
pheasantry,  or  by  mistake,  or  through  sheer 
kindness  because  it  was  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health ;  and,  anyhow,  it  is  no  business  of  the 
taxidermist  to  tell  on  his  employer,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  his  own  temporary  possession 
is  of  an  illegal  character.  Rather  does  he  take 
a  "  naturalist's  "  interest  in  his  work,  and  send 
a  paragraph  to  the  local  paper.  Or  the  answer 
may  be  that  the  bird  was  shot  not  in  that  county, 
but  half  a  mile  outside  it,  where  the  species  is 
not  protected.  The  Amending  Act  of  1881 
supplies  an  extraordinarily  unintelligible  clause 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  the  law  birds 
held  in  possession  in  a  county  where  they  are 
protected  if  they  were  killed  in  a  place  where  it 
was  legal  to  kill  them.  This  clause  was  passed 
in  order  primarily  to  allow  game  to  be  eaten 
out  of  season,  provided  that  it  is  brought  from 
another  country  or  has  been  kept  in  ice  since 
the  shooting  season ;  but  it  imperatively  needs 
recasting,  in  order  to  show  quite  clearly  that  it 
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applies  to  dead  birds  only,  and  that  the  dealer 
or  possessor  must  prove  their  importation. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  trouble 
surging  round  the  words  "  recently  taken." 
This  becomes  most  manifest  in  the  case  of  live 
birds  in  the  possession  of  bird-catchers  and 
dealers.  The  panting  Skylark  in  the  small  cage 
on  the  cottage  wall,  the  Linnets  and  Goldfinches 
penned  up  in  the  dealer's  shop  have  never  been 
"  recently  taken  "  ;  it  needs  an  expert  to  prove 
that  they  are.  In  some  discussion  on  this  point 
in  Bird  Notes  and  News  (December,  1904) 
Sir  George  Kekewich,  M.P.,  hit  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  The  remedy,  he  said,  is  to 
eliminate  these  two  words,  at  the  same  time 
exempting  purchasers  of  birds  taken  before  the 
passing  of  the  Amending  Act.  Were  this  altera- 
tion made,  and  the  1881  clause  straightened 
out,  police  and  public  might  have  clearer  ideas 
as  to  the  legality  or  otherwise  of  the  possession 
of  wild  birds  during  close  time.  It  would 
simply  be  illegal  to  possess  or  sell  a  wild  bird  in 
that  season,  or,  in  the  case  of  fully-protected 
birds,  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  effect  of  these  small,  but  weighty,  altera- 
tions would  be  :  in  the  case  of  Eggs,  that 
possession  or  sale  of  illegally-taken  specimens 
would  be  as  unlawful  as  the  taking  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  Birds,  that  the  possession  of  a 
dead  bird  during  the  time  in  which  it  is  pro- 
tected in  any  county  would  be  illegal  in  that 
county  unless  it  is  proved  to  be  brought  from 
some  place  where  it  may  be  lawfully  killed ; 
that  the  possession  of  a  live  bird  during  the  time 
it  is  protected  by  law  would  be  unlawful  in  the 
place  and  at  the  time  where  and  when  it  is 
unlawful  to  take  it. 

In  that  consolidation  of  the  Acts  which  is 
bound  to  come,  some  such  amendments  as  these 
are  needed  if  the  law  is  to  be  comprehensible, 
effective  and  just.  The  possessor  is  not  only  as 
bad  as  the  thief,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  possession 
and  sale  which  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
instigates  the  killing  or  snaring. 

If  County  Councils  were  then  to  agree  to 
protect  certain  birds  and  their  eggs  for  a  given 
number  of  years,  there  might  at  last  be  some 
chance  for  fast-dying  species  to  recover  them- 


selves and  to  be  saved  to  the  British  avifauna, 
seeing  that  it  would  then  be  illegal  to  take 
or  possess  or  sell  them  throughout  the  country. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  give  powers  to 
exempt  public  museums  and  aviaries,  and,  if 
desirable,  to  issue  individual  permits. 

THE     MIGRATION"     OF     BIRDS. 

The  second  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Ornithologists  Club  to  study  the 
migrations  of  British  birds  is,  as  was  last  year's 
issue,  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of 
birds  and  their  ways.  It  gives  an  account,  compiled 
from  the  observations  of  a  large  number  of 
observers,  of  the  immigrations  during  1906  of 
thirty-three  of  our  commoner  summer  residents  ; 
and  the  notes  on  each  species  are  accompanied  by 
a  map  showing  when  and  where  the  birds  arrived 
in  this  country  and  how  they  gradually  dispersed 
to  their  accustomed  haunts.  For  the  present  the 
Committee  are  concerned  only  with  the  record  ot 
facts  ;  they  do  not  propose  to  draw  any  conclusions 
or  generalizations  until  the  work  has  been 
continued  over  a  series  of  years  ;  and  meantime 
the  assistance  of  more  observers  is  urgently 
needed.  Anyone  willing  to  help  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote,  Hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Committee,  at  3,  Hanover  Square,  W.  It 
is  a  work  that  may  well  appeal  to  Bird  Protectors, 
being  based  entirely  on  field  observations,  and 
not  necessitating  the  killing  of  any  of  the  little 
weary  wanderers  who  come  back  to  the  old 
country  with  the  lengthening  days,  and  who 
bring  so  much  of  the  melody  that  floods  our  land 
in  spring-time. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  that  Hampshire 
is  the  county  most  favoured  as  a  point  of 
arrival,  this  county  receiving  stragglers  from 
flocks  arriving  both  in  Devonshire  and  Sussex,  and 
thus  forming  one  of  the  main  landing-places 
along  the  south  coast  ;  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and 
Sussex  come  next,  and  Kent  last.  Birds  actually 
arriving  on  the  east  coast  were  few,  but  the 
evidence  points  to  a  considerable  emigration  from 
Norfolk  of  birds  which  arrived  in  Devon  or 
Hampshire  and  took  a  north-easterly  route.  The 
records  extend  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
first  week  of  June,  and  on  only  five  days  between 
March  16th  and  May  31st  was  no  immigration 
recorded  on  our  coasts,  the  season  of  1906  being 
noticeable  for  the  prolonged  period  during  which 
many  of  the  species  arrived.     The  earlier  part  of 
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April  brought,  it  appears,  exceedingly  few  species, 
but  the  "rush"  began  on  April  1 8th,  and  from 
that  date  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  the 
birds  poured  in.  "In  the  case  of  many  species 
one  wave  followed  another  so  closely  that  they 
practically  arrived  in  a  continuous  stream  for  a 
week,  ten  days,  or  longer."  The  largest  number 
of  species  actually  arriving  on  a  given  day  (as 
noted  in  the  Report)  was  thirteen  on  the  18th  of 
April,  nine  of  which  came  in  together  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

All  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Report 
are  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant,  and  published  for 
the  B.O.C.  by  Messrs.  Witherby  &  Co. 


NOTES. 

The  Gamekeeper's  Hawk. 

The  Rev.  Hubert  Astley,  whose  attempt  some 
little  time  ago  to  introduce  Storks  into  England 
was  frustrated  by  the  haste  of  a  collector  to  prove 
them  British  birds  by  shooting  them,  has  had 
another  typical  experience  of  the  man  with  a  gun. 
A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Astley,  who  is  well-known  to 
be  an  ardent  student  of  bird-life,  secured,  after 
years  of  waiting,  an  extremely  rare  Australian 
Parrakeet— a  brilliant  bird  with  a  red  cap,  yellow 
cheeks,  green  back  and  tail,  mauve  throat  and 
chest,  and  scarlet  thighs  and  under-tail-coverts. 
The  bird  escaped,  and  handbills  were  at  once 
issued  to  acquaint  the  neighbourhood.  Four  days 
afterwards  the  con>table  of  Boxford  brought  to 
Benham  Park  the  dead  body,  a  gamekeeper  having 
deliberately  shot  it,  in  mistake,  he  avowed,  for  a 
Sparrowhawk  !  Except  in  point  of  size,  remarks 
Mr.  Astley,  it  was  about  as  much  like  that  bird  of 
prey  as  a  Tom-tit  ;  "  imagine  a  man  who  claims  to 
be  a  gamekeeper  mistaking  a  Parrakeet  with  a 
long  thin  and  pointed  tail  and  plumage  of  tropical 
hue,  for  a  Sparrowhawk  !  In  England,  however, 
once  the  bird  is  dead  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  the 
keeper  who,  in  his  ignorance  or  prejudice,  shoots 
an  Osprey  or  an  Owl,  or  a  Buzzard,  or  a  Parrakeet, 
continues  to  defend  his  master's  Pheasants  against 
all  comers  with  zeal,  if  not  with  discretion.  In 
Germany  they  manage  things  differently.  Mr. 
Astley  quotes  a  case  that  happened  while  he  was 
in  that  country  last  summer.  A  gardener  shot  a 
rare  bird  which  escaped  from  a  neighbouring 
dealer  ;  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  was  deprived 
of  his  gun,  and  fined  ,£15,  the  value  of  the  bird. 


Mr.  Astley  on  Bird  Protection. 

In  narrating  the  loss  of  his  Parrakeet  and  touch- 
ing on  several  points  of  Bird  Protection,  in  the 
Newbury  Weekly  News  (April  25th  and  May  2nd, 
1907),  Mr.  Astley  refers  especially  to  the  destruction 
of  Lapwings. 

"  Not  long  ago,  when  I  remarked  to  a  game- 
keeper on  the  paucity  of  Green  Plovers  (Lapwings) 
this  spring  where  many  couples  used  to  nest,  I  was 
informed  that  the  reason  is  that  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  shot  at  !  I  have  heard  of  birds  dis- 
appearing because  they  are  shot,  and  shot  at,  but 
in  one's  wildest  moments  one  never  conceived  such 
a  wonderful  idea  as  that  of  birds  saying  to  them- 
selves and  each  other,  '  We  must  give  up  rearing 
our  young  ones  here,  we  have  no  excitement  at  all, 
we  must  go  elsewhere  where  they  will  shoot  us  '  "  !  !  ! 

The  same  argument  is,  however,  commonly 
employed  as  a  reason  for  Rook  shooting.  If  the 
young  Rooks  are  not  shot  as  soon  as  they  are  oft 
the  nest,  one  is  solemnly  told,  the  Rooks  will  desert 
the  rookery.  Nowadays,  the  Rook's  sins,  real  and 
imaginary,  are  perhaps  more  commonly  held  to 
necessitate  the  slaughter,  but  the  old  tale  did  just 
as  well  as  an  excuse  for  rook  pie. 

"  I  am  informed,"  adds  Mr.  Astley,  "  that  farmers 
and  others  shoot  the  Lapwings  on  the  higher  lands 
in  the  winter.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  There 
are  many  men  in  this  country  who  are  never  happy 
unless  they  are  making  something  else  unhappy, 
never  content  unless  they  can  be  shooting  some- 
thing, and  when  certain  birds  have  become  extinct 
(and  we  of  this  generation  lack  many  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  species  owing  to  the  actions  of  a 
past  generation),  those  who  take  pleasure  in  shoot- 
ing and  trapping  them  will  have  had  their  pleasure 
and  will  have  deprived  future  generations  of  that 
which  is  to  many  an  intense  one--the  watching  of 
birds  in  their  flight  and  in  their  nesting,  the  listen- 
ing to  melodious  calls  and  pipings,  the  waiting  for 
their  return  to  the  breeding  quarters,  the  quiet  hour 
in  the  meadows  and  the  woods,  taking  snapshots 
with  a  camera  and  not  with  a  gun,  carrying  away 
an  interesting  record  but  not  a  mangled  body. 

"  This  last  is  all  that  usually  remains  of  a  Hoopoe, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  birds,  which 
is  yearly  represented  as  a  spring  migrant  to 
England,  and  would  no  doubt  increase  in  numbers 
if  permitted  to  do  so  ;  but  no  !  it  is  a  rare  bird,  and 
the  cry  is  '  Run  into  the  house  and  fetch  my  gun  ; 
look  sharp  now.'  And  the  result  ?  A  horrible 
hideous  glass  case  or  coffin,  with  a  hoopoe's  skin 
stuffed,  and  more  than  likely  badly  mounted,  the 
feathers  of  which  soon  lose  their  colour  and  the 
formerly  graceful  shape  its  contour." 


Poisoned  Game. 

If  Mr.  Astley's  experience  of  gamekeepers  who 
shoot  Parrakeets  as  Hawks,  and  Cuckoos  because 
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they  turn  to  Hawks  (a  superstition  so  old  that 
Aristotle  denied  it),  is  an  unfortunate  one,  what 
can  be  said  for  the  class  of  farmer  responsible 
for  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  the 
"professional  bird-poisoner"  convicted  the  other 
day  at  Fakenham,  in  Norfolk  ?  And  what  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  by  his  own  account 
this  individual  has  been  systematically  breaking 
for  25  years  ?  His  plan  has  been  to  tempt  the 
birds  with  genuine  food,  and  having  gained  their 
confidence  to  give  them  wheat  steeped  in  strychnine. 
No  distinction,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  could  be 
made  or  was  attempted  between  one  species  and 
another  in  dealing  out  this  hideously  cruel  death  ; 
and  the  case  does  not  tend  to  increase  the 
naturalist's  faith  in  the  probable  amount  of 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  agriculturist  in  the 
more  ordinary  means  of  destruction  carried  on 
under  the  aegis  of  the  law.  It  has  indeed  clearly 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle, 
which  concludes  some  strong  comments  on  the 
case  in  these  words  (May  3rd,  1907) : — 

"Some  weeks  ago,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
the  newly  formed  Norwich  Museum  Society  might 
afford  scientific  information  to  farmers  and  market 
gardeners,  and  give  them  hints  that  would  be 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  we  were 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  unnecessary 
interference,  bordering  upon  impertinence.  The 
revelations  before  the  Fakenham  Bench  have 
caused  us  to  modify  our  opinion  considerably,  and 
we  frankly  admit  that  some  means  are  urgently 
needed  to  disseminate  in  our  rural  districts  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  morals." 

Norfolk  is  not  perhaps  a  likely  county  to  establish 
Bird  and  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  some  of  the  bird- 
lovers  of  the  district  were  to  introduce  that  most 
pleasant  and  practical  of  nature-study  schemes. 


Birds  in  Summer. 

The  cold  and  backward  spring  of  1907  may  yet 
be  succeeded  by  a  summer  as  dry  and  hot  as  that 
of  1906,  and  bird-lovers,  who  listened  with  delight 
to  the  prophetic  songs  of  Thrush  and  Blackbird, 
Chaffinch  and  Hedge  Sparrow,  while  grey  skies  and 
bitter  winds  gave  little  promise  of  ethereal 
mildness,  may  be  reminded  that  the  bird  food  of 
winter  should  be  followed  by  a  water  supply  for 
the  wild  birds  in  summer.  If  some  future  loyal 
demonstration  could  be  marked  by  the  erection, 
wherever    possible,    of    drinking-fountains,    with 


troughs  for  cattle  and  sheep  and  dogs  and  birds, 
we  might  have  happier  memorials  than  many 
Jubilee  follies  present  ;  but  in  country  places 
especially  the  birds  must  depend  largely  on 
eleemosynary  help.  Now  that  hedges  are  often 
relentlessly  trimmed  and  hedge  fruits  ruthlessly 
taken,  their  need  is  great.  The  care  of  cage-birds 
does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  R.S.P.B., 
but  the  hint  may  be  given  that  Canaries  and  other 
captive  birds  should  not  be  exposed  to  hot  sun  and 
glaring  light.  Mid-day  sunshine  coming  through 
the  glass  of  a  window  is  purgatory  to  sensitive 
birds,  who,  in  a  free  state,  seek  shelter  from 
summer  heat  in  the  cool  of  green  leaves,  and  are 
fanned  by  the  soft  breezes  and  cooled  by  the  wind 
of  their  own  flight. 


Magpies  in  London. 

The  remarkable  tameness  of  the  London 
Wood  Pigeons  and  the  boldness  of  the  London 
Gulls,  are  the  most  surprising  features  of 
metropolitan  bird-life.  But  the  Magpie  is  even 
more  delightful  than  the  placid  Pigeon  and 
the  rushing  sea-bird,  because  of  its  entertaining 
ways,  its  lively  chatter,  its  cunning  and  intelligence, 
and  few  fowls  could  be  a  more  fascinating  addition 
to  London  parks  than  "  Mag,"  with  his  handsome 
and  conspicuous  black  and  white  plumage.  There 
is  no  game  for  him  to  interfere  with  ;  a  few  small 
birds'  eggs— even,  we  might  say,  a  tragedy  or  two 
among  the  ducks — may  well  be  forgiven  him.  For 
some  years,  one,  two  or  three  Magpies  have 
haunted  St.  James's  Park  ;  there  used  to  be,  and 
may  be  still,  a  pair  in  Regent's  Park.  This  spring 
a  nest  has  been  built  in  the  Green  Park.  It  was 
stated  recently  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  eggs  of 
the  birds  are  always  destroyed  by  the  park 
authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the  numbers 
increasing,  but  an  enquiry  from  the  R.S.P.B., 
last  month,  brought  a  courteous  and  welcome 
reassurance  on  this  point.  The  Magpies  are  never 
interfered  with  in  the  Royal  Parks.  Perhaps  some 
day  a  Jay  or  Woodpecker  may  be  induced  to  add 
further  interest  to  park  bird-life.  The  loud  scream 
and  the  laughing  call,  the  glimpse  of  blue  or  of 
brilliant  yellow,  would  give  more  delight  than 
many  aviaries. 


The  Native  Fauna  Protection  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  disbanded,  in  consequence, 
it  is  stated,  of  the  non-passing  of  a  Bill  giving 
necessary  powers  and  authority  to  carry  out  its 
objects.     It  was  formed  in  1905. 
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The  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 


COUNCIL  MEETING. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  No.  3,  Hanover  Square,  W., 
on  April  19th,  1907,  when  there  were  present :  Mr. 
Montagu  Sharpe  (Chairman),  Mr.  Ernest  Bell, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Miss 
C.  V.  Hall,  Mr.  F.  King,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Mr. 
Meade-Waldo,  Miss  L.  Pollock,  Captain  Tailby, 
Mr.  Trevor-Battye,  Mrs.  Owen  Visger,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Lemon  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  Miss  Gardiner 
(Secretary). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  the  Annual 
Report,  together  with  the  account  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  had  been  printed,  and  was  being  circu- 
lated among  all  the  Fellows,  Members,  and 
Associates  of  the  Society,  with  an  appeal  to  them 
to  make  the  work  better  known  and  enlist  fresh 
support.  Twenty-four  lectures  had  been  given 
since  January  25th,  and  a  number  of  additional 
Bird  and  Tree  Festivals  had  been  held  in  Bedford- 
shire, Bucks,  Cumberland,  and  Hampshire.  The 
entries  for  the  Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor)  Challenge 
Shield  Competitions  for  1907  were  fairly  satis- 
factory, except  in  Berkshire,  where  the  Shield  may 
have  to  be  withdrawn  on  account  of  lack  of  com- 
petition, in  spite  of  the  retirement  from  the  field  of 
Buckland,  the  champion  team.  New  rules  for  the 
Inter-County  Competition  had  been  issued.  The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that  the 
Rev.  A.  L.  Hussey,  lately  member  of  Council,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  certain 
changes  among  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  were 
confirmed.  Mrs.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park, 
Hampshire,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  twenty-five 
members  were  elected  as  follows  :  — 

Miss  E.  Allport,  Lady  Muriel  Boyle,  Captain 
Crawshay,  Miss  D.  Cruikshanks,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Drum- 
mond,  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  and  Mrs.  Sharpe 
(London),  Mrs.  Hollis  Briggs  (Derby),  Mrs.  A. 
Brown  (Higher  Broughton),  Alexander  Bruce 
(Pollokshields),  Miss  Cambridge  (Weymouth), 
Alexander  Campbell  (Hankham),  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud 
Corfield  (Derby),  F.  E.  Dudgeon  (Alton),  Rev. 
E.  H.  Elers  (Lymington),  Mrs.  E.  Fuller  (Norwich), 
W.  G.  Goosey  (Kettering),  W.  H.  Hamilton 
(Kirknewton,  N.B.),  H.  G.  Johnson  (Winchester), 
Miss  C.  M.  Oakeley  (Dover),  Miss  A.  Roby  Prince 


(Matlock),  Miss  L.  Roberts  (Buckingham),  Mrs.  J. 
Reid  (Surbiton),  A.  G.  E.  Rogers  (Totteridge),  Mrs. 
Townley  Woodman  (Crickhowell). 

Some  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  a 
scheme  advocated  by  the  Museum  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  inter-change  of 
"  collections  "  of  natural  objects  between  schools 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  reported  that  there  had 
been  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  League,  and  a  strong  hope  was  expressed  that 
if  any  such  scheme  was  promulgated  birds  and 
birds'  eggs  at  least  should  be  definitely  excluded 
from  all  collections  by  school  children.  It  was 
decided  to  leave  further  steps  in  the  matter  to  be 
taken  by  members  of  the  Council  who  are  also 
connected  with  the  League. 

Bird  Protection  Legislation,  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  points 
in  the  present  Acts,  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  form  a  special  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  these  matters,  and  of  any  pro- 
posals for  consolidating  or  amending  the  Acts. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  letter  from  the  Society 
to  the  Colonial  Premiers  now  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  Bird  Protection  in  the  respective 
Colonies  represented. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Garden  City  Association  at 
Letchworth  and  written  a  letter  to  the  local 
Citizen  on  the  subject  of  Bird  Protection  in  Garden 
City  ;  the  Directors  of  Garden  City,  Limited,  and 
the  residents  generally  appear  very  sympathetic 
with  the  cause,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Norton 
Common  and  Letchworth  Park  may  be  made 
protected  areas.  Other  business  was  also  before 
the  meeting. 


HON.    LOCAL    SECRETARIES. 

Miss  B.  S.  Hart,  of  36,  Snowden  Place,  Stirling, 
succeeds  Mr.  T.  Arthur,  resigned,  as  H.L.S.  for 
Stirling. 

Mr.  W.  Lock-Mellersh,  of  "The  Gryphons," 
Cheltenham,  becomes  H.L.S.  for  North  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Miss  Tate,  of  Bank  House,  Acklington,  becomes 
H.L.S.  for  Northumberland. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
ladies  or  gentlemen  willing  to  act  as  Hon.  Local 
Secretaries  or  Correspondents  of  the  Society  in 
districts  not  already  represented. 
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LECTURES. 
An  interesting  lecture  was  given  at  Wolvesey 
Church  House,  Winchester,  on  May  22nd,  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Vaughan,  Rector  of  Droxford  (H.L.S. 
for  East  Hants).  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon 
Brodrick,  Master  of  St.  Cross,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  crowded  attendance.  Canon  Vaughan 
dealt  especially  with  the  bird-life  of  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  olden  times,  showing  the  changes 
wrought  by,  among  other  things,  the  drainage  of 
the  fens,  the  operation  of  the  Enclosures  Act,  the 
growth  of  towns  and  railways,  the  preservation  of 
game-birds,  and  the  craze  for  egg-collecting.  Our 
loss  was  great  in  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
larger  birds,  the  Bustard,  Bittern,  Harrier,  Honey 
Buzzard,  Kite,  and  others ;  on  the  other  hand, 
partly  through  the  extinction  of  birds  of  prey, 
partly  owing  to  the  increase  of  gardens  and  the 
operation  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts,  many 
of  the  smaller  birds  had  increased.  Locally  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Brown  Owl.  The  Society  was  referred  to  as 
doing  good  work  in  the  preservation  of  rare  birds 
through  its  Watchers,  and  in  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  birds  among  all  classes.  The  expenses  of 
the  meeting,  over  and  above  a  sum  generously 
contributed  by  a  local  friend,  were  kindly  defrayed 
by  Miss  E.  M.  Williams,  H.L.S.  for  Winchester, 
in  order  that  the  whole  proceeds,  ^5  5s.,  might  be 
given  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  McClelland,  Kilmount,  co.  Cavan, 
recently  addressed  the  scholars  in  the  day-school 
at  Kilmount  on  the  duty  of  bird-protection,  and 
spoke  of  the  cruelties  frequently  attending  nest- 
robbing,  egg-collecting,  and  the  caging  of  wild 
birds.  He  especially  recommended  the  children 
to  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds,  and  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  true  study  of  bird-life 
and  also  of  the  value  of  birds  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  It  maybe  hoped  that  Mr.  McClelland's 
effort  will  lead  to  increased  personal  interest  and 
sympathy  among  teachers  and  children  in  this 
part  of  Ireland. 

Lectures  have  also  been  given  since  March  1st, 
at  Clogher,  by  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Carleton  ;  Bristol 
and  Yatton,  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Webb  ;  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  at  Clapham,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kelsall  ;  Havant,  by  Mr.  Beeston  ;  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Hamilton;  Winchester,  by  Miss 
Williams  ;  Cardiff,  by  Mr.  Care  ;  Whitwell,  I.  W., 
by  Miss  Lock. 

Mr.  Richard  Kearton  will  give  a  lecture  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  at  Reigate  on  October  30th. 


BIRD  STUDY  IX  THE  SCHOOLS. 
A  GOOD  number  of  additional  Bird  and  Tree 
Festivals,  in  connection  with  the  Society's 
Challenge  Shield  Competitions,  have  been  held 
since  those  reported  in  the  April  number  of  Bird 
Notes  and  News,  the  long  winter  and  late  cold 
spring  accounting  for  their  postponement  to 
unusually  late  dates.  Mention  must  especially  be 
made  of  that  held  at  Wickham,  on  May  Day,  on 
account  of  the  proposal  made  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  by  preserving  the  village  churchyard 
as  a  sanctuary  where  all  nests  shall  be  secure  from 
harm  and  all  birds  protected  and  held  sacred. 
Surely  so  graceful  and  appropriate  a  suggestion 
might  be  adopted  by  every  village  in  the  country? 
To  this  suggestion  may  be  added  another  :  that 
on  Arbor  Day  there  might  be  planted  in  this 
sanctuary  berried  trees,  such  as  wild  cherry, 
mountain-ash,  whitebeam,  and  hawthorn,  from 
which  the  birds  may  obtain  food  in  winter;  thus 
furnishing  an  echo  to  the  old  behest  of  Vogelweid 
the  Minnesinger  that  the  monks  should  "feed  the 
birds  at  midday,  daily  at  his  place  of  rest.''  Other 
features  of  the  Wickham  festival  were  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  twenty  of  the  children,  assisted 
by  their  teachers,  Mr.  and  Miss  Langford,  an 
encouraging  little  address  from  Capt.  Davies, 
R.N.,  and  the  planting  of  six  trees  in  the  Infant 
School  ground. 

By  the  Wayside,  the  official  organ  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  Audubon  Societies,  has  been  inviting 
school  teachers  to  send  to  its  columns  accounts 
of  the  bird-work  in  their  schools.  In  both  these 
States  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  is  officially  appointed, 
and  observed  in  all  the  schools.  Excursions  to 
parks  and  woods,  talks  about  birds,  and 
compositions  on  subjects  taken  from  bird-life, 
together  with  "  bird-days,"  when  recitations  and 
songs  about  birds  are  given,  are  popular  methods 
of  work.  In  one  case  the  children  form  themselves 
into  observation  clubs  of  six  or  seven  members, 
adopting  the  name  of  some  bird  and  wearing  its 
colours.  In  another  case  the  Supervisor  of  schools 
makes  out  lists  of  books  in  the  public  library  help- 
ful to  teachers  and  children  ;  the  pupils  construct 
bird-houses  for  the  birds  in  spring,  supply  them 
with  basins  of  water  in  the  summer,  and  keep 
"  bird  restaurants "  in  winter.  As  a  result  of 
the  study,  it  is  stated  (as  teachers  in  England 
also  say)  the  children  gain  in  quickness  of 
observation,  in  power  of  general  composition, 
and  in  the  ability  to  express  what  they  see  and 
know 
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PROFESSOR    NEWTON. 

Professor  Newton,  whose  death  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  on  June  7th,  1907,  is  widely 
regretted  by  scientific  fellow-workers  and  private 
friends,  was  one  of  the  oldest  advocates  of  Bird 
Protection  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  very 
earliest  and  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  For  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Bird  Protection  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  he  gave  at  the  Association's 
annual  meeting  in  1868,  the  now  historical  address,0 
which  called  attention  to  the  slaughter  of  sea-birds 
for  women's  hats,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
started  the  anti-plumage  campaign  that  ultimately 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society.  While  the 
Society  was  still  a  small  organization  of  ladies, 
without  subscriptions  or  funds,  it  was  from  Professor 
Newton  that  its  first  guinea  came  ;  and  he  never 
ceased  to  evince  a  deep  interest  in  its  progress. 
He  took  up  the  question  of  the  Egrets  and  Herons 
with  no  less  earnestness  than  that  of  the  Kittiwakes 
and  Terns,  protesting  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere 
against  the  appalling  destruction  of  these  birds  for 
millinery.t 

In  the  '■  Dictionary  of  Birds  "  he  referred  to  this 
matter  under  the  heading  "  Extermination,"  and 
wrote  (words  which  unhappily  are  still  true  to-day)  : 
"All  efforts  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  those  who 
tacitly  encourage  this  detestable  devastation,  and 
thereby  share  in  its  guilt,  have  hitherto  failed  ; 
and  unless  laws  to  stop  it  be  not  only  passed  but 
enforced  it  will  go  on  until  it  ceases  for  want  of 
victims." 

Professor  Newton  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  our  Wild  Bird  Protection  legislation,  as 
the  address  alluded  to  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
the  first  of  these  measures,  the  Sea-Birds'  Preser- 
vation Act,  in  1869. 

Professor  Newton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Cambridge 
in  1866,  and  his  general  scientific  and  literary 
work  has  greatly  advanced  the  study  of  zoology  in 
the  University  and  in  the  nation.  Birds,  however, 
were  always  his  favourite  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  his  name  will,  as  the  Times  observes,  be  most 
closely  associated  with  his  comprehensive  work — 
"  A  Dictionary  of  Birds."  Some  of  the  larger 
articles  in  the  "  Dictionary,"  for  instance,  those  on 
geographical  distribution  and  migration  (two  lines 

*  "The  Zoological  Aspect  of  Game  Laws,"  R.S.P.B.  leaflet 
No.  13. 

+  "The    Plume    Trade:     Letters    to    the    Times,"    R.S.P.B. 

leaflet  No.  31. 


of  study  especially  his  own),  and  on  the  history 
of  ornithology,  are  now  universally  considered 
classical  essays.  His  other  writings  include 
the  "  Ornithology  of  Iceland,"  "  The  Birds  of 
Greenland,"  and  the  "  Ootheca  Wolleyana." 

FEATHERED    MILLINERY. 

Considerable  use  is  being  made  of  aigrettes 
composed  of  grasses  for  the  trimming  of  smart 
hats  this  summer.  They  are  worn  both  upright 
and  as  trails,  and  at  a  little  distance  bear  some 
resemblance  to  aigrettes  formed  of  Egret  plumage. 
Near  at  hand  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  consist 
of  innocent  vegetable  products,  and  no  woman 
could  possibly  mistake  them  for  Egret  "  ospreys." 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  "artificial" 
or  "  imitation  "  ospreys,  but  must  be  recognized  as 
an  honest  and  pretty  ornament  distinct  from  all 
feather  trophies  ;  and  it  will  require  a  milliner  of 
even  more  than  the  usual  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
sell  ospreys  as  "the  new  grass  plume." 


The  Audubon  workers  of  the  United  States  have 
just  won  a  legal  battle  in  Louisiana  which  it  is 
believed  has  established  a  precedent  upon  which 
milliners  in  all  but  eight  of  the  States  may  be 
fined  for  the  sale  or  possession  of  the  plumes  of 
the  Herons  and  Egrets  of  Florida.  Judge 
Chretien  of  the  First  City  Criminal  Court  of  New 
Orleans  sentenced  a  millinery  store  proprietor  to 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
for  this  offence,  adding  that  the  remote  feeding- 
grounds  of  the  birds  made  it  impossible  to  detect 
persons  committing  cruelty,  and  to  meet  the  case 
sellers  and  wearers  would  be  held  responsible. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  affirmed  the  decision,  holding  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  statute  being  against  the  killing 
of  non-game  birds,  the  act  of  buying  them  is 
included,  for  "the  principal  cause  for  killing  is  the 
consideration  received  for  the  killing."  "  Those 
who  buy  the  plumes  of  the  birds  must  be  held  to 
know  that  by  buying  they  hold  out  inducement 
to  hunt  them  and  shoot  them."  This  is  just  the 
point  on  which  it  seems  impossible  to  convince  the 
average  woman  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
vince her  of  her  responsibility  for  the  iniquities  of 
the  plume  trade.  The  Audubon  Societies  intend 
to  follow  up  this  judgment  with  prosecution  of 
offending  milliners  in  every  State  where  their 
"model  law"  is  in  force.  In  England  the 
possibilities  of  legislation  are  infinitely  complicated 
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by  the  fact  that  the  killing  of  plume-birds  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  our  national  Bird  Protection  laws 
since  millinery  feathers  are  imported  from  distant 
countries.  And  even  in  New  York,  Audubon 
correspondents  add,  "  Ospreys  "  are  at  present  as 
much  wcrn  as  ever. 


Under  the  heading  of  "  The  Barbarians  "  the 
Nation,  June  ist,  1907,  contained  a  scathing  attack 
on  some  of  the  fashionable  cruelties  of  the  day,  and 
more  particu'arly  on  the  wearing  of  "  Ospreys  " 
and  other  wild-bird  plumes  by  women. 

For  many  years  past  the  brutality  of  the  fashion 
has  been  perfectly  well  known.  There  is  no 
dispute  about  the  facts,  or  the  only  dispute  is  a 
shameless  lie  of  the  milliners,  who  will  blandly 
inform  a  customer  that  the  plume  is  "artificial," 
if  she  shows  some  glimmering  of  compunction 
about  wearing  it For  the  trim- 
ming of  women's  hats,  all  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  world  are  being  exterminated  by 
the  ton,  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  people  will 
only  know  from  wretched  specimens  in  museums 
what  was  the  splendour  of  such  birds  as  the 
Bird-of-Paradise,  the  Golden  Pheasant,  the  Trogon, 
the  Glossy  Ibis,  and  many  kinds  of  Humming 
Bird  and  Parrot. 


PLUME     SALES. 

Birds-OF-Paradise  and  Albatross  quill- 
feathers  were  leading  features  of  the  sale  at  the 
London  Commercial  Sale-rooms  on  April  16th, 
1907.  The  former  "  met  with  an  active  demand," 
and  prices  were  firm,  light  plumes  selling  at 
10s.  to  41s.  each,  dark  plumes  39s.  to  52s..  Rifles 
4s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.,  green  9d.  to  iod.  There  were  also 
sold  346  skins  of  the  Impeyan  Pheasant  from  India, 
which  fetched  from  3s.  7d.  to  8s.  3d.  each,  and  a 
large  number  of  Crowned  Pigeons'heads  and  necks, 
from  New  Guinea.  Peacocks'  feathers  were  not  in 
much  demand.  Of  Albatross  win?-quills,  etc., 
there  were  62  packages,  which  sold  well  at  from  rjd. 
to  5;!d.  each  quill  There  were  422  packages  of 
osprey  feathers  catalogued. 

For  the  sale  on  June  nth,  348  packages  of 
"osprey"  feathers  were  catalogued,  in  addition  to 
five  of  "osprey"  skins.  The  Birds-o'-Paradise 
numbered  4244.  There  were  131  Impeyan 
Pheasants,  three  cases  of  Emu  skin-,  1386  Crowned 
Pigeons'  heads,  and  again  a  large  collection  of 
Eagle,  Vulture  and  other  quill-feathcrs.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  bird-skins,  one  firm  of  auctioneers 
alone  catalogued  over  twenty  thousand  Kingfishers. 


ROOKS    AND    ROOKERIES. 

(From  The  Spectator,  May  nth,  1907.) 
The  Council  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular  to  owners  of 
rookeries  in  the  County  suggesting  that  it  will  be 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  increasing  destructiveness 
of  Rooks  in  farming  districts,  to  take  counsel  with 
a  view  to  thinning  the  Rooks'  numbers.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history  if  the 
Chamber  could  obtain  from  local  correspondents 
definite  accounts  of  the  damage  done,  and  the 
relief,  if  any,  afforded  by  killing  down  the  birds. 
There  are  few  ornithological  topics  which  have  led 
to  closer  debate  than  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  harm  done  by  the  rook  to  sown  and  ripening 
crops,  compared  with  the  services  which  he  renders 
to  the  farmer  in  the  destruction  of  grubs  and  insects 

injurious   to  plant   life Although   since 

Audubon's  day  the  Rook  has  never  wanted  defenders 
against  the  accusing  ignorance  of  farmers,  he  has 
never  been  championed  with  more  amazing  industry 
than  by  the  German  doctor  who  made  known  the 
results  of  his  experiments  only  last  year.  Dr. 
Hollrungin  the  course  of  his  investigations  actually 
examined  the  crops  of  four  thousand  and  thirty 
rooks,  surely  an  appalling  achievement  !  How- 
ever, he  certainly  obtained  some  very  remarkable 
figures.  He  counted  every  grain  and  every  insect 
in  the  crop,  and  found  that  while  the  four  thousand 
crops  contained  as  many  as  42,239  sprouted  and 
unsprouted  grains  of  corn  and  587  potatoes,  they 
contained  also  43,997  insects  injurious  to  agriculture. 
Of  these  43,997  insects,  no  fewer  than  4,486  were 
cockchafer-beetles  and  grubs,  and  3,896  were  click- 
beetles  and  their  larvae,  wire-worms.  He  then 
proceeded  to  calculate  the  damage  which  would 
have  been  done  to  crops  by  the  cockchafer  alone. 
If  half  the  2222  cockenafer  beetles  were  females 
they  would  lav  60  to  70  egsjs  apiece— total  66,660 
eggs.  If  half  of  these  hatched,  there  would  be 
33-33°  gJ'ubs.  Now  a  grub  spends  three  years  in 
the  soil,  and  destroys,  perhaps,  ten  cereal  plants, 
at  a  low  estimate  per  annum. 

Imagine,  however,  that  halt"  the  grubs  get  killed 
somehow  during  the  second  year,  and  an  easy 
calculation  shows  that  before  the  33,330  eggs  had 
matured  into  beetles  they  would  have  destroyed 
between  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  million 
plants.  Contrast  these  numbers  with  the  numbers 
of  the  grains  of  corn  eaten  by  the  insatiate  four 
thousand,  and  remember  that  you  have  confined 
yourself  to  the  cockchafers  (inly,  and  the  conclusion 
is   clear.     You   are   left    to    imagine  the  gnawing 
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remorse  with  which  the  doctor  must  have  con- 
templated the  defunct  remains  of  the  hapless 
subjects  of  his  experiment.  Would  he  dare  to 
show  his  face  to  a  farmer  ?  ...  It  may  well 
be  the  case,  however,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  per  acre  at  which  Rooks  are  useful  to  the 
farmer,  and  that  when  that  number  is  exceeded, 
some  of  the  Rooks  get  into  bad  habits,  such  as 
preferring  grain  to  grubs. 

"  LA     CHASSE  "     IN     TRANCE. 

The  writer  of  "La  Vie  a  la  Campagne  "  in  Le 
Temps,  always  a  friend  of  the  birds,  has  a  vigorous 
article  in  the  issui  of  May  28th,  1907,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Congress  a  la  Chasse  holding  its 
sittings  in  Paris.  Under  the  delusion  that  all 
sportsmen  were  protectors  of  small  birds,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  when  snaring  was  spoken  of, 
the  destruction  of  birds  was  energetically  demanded 
by  an  important  section  of  the  Congress,  and  this 
in  the  name  of  liberty — liberty  of  work,  liberty  of 
gain,  liberty  for  the  cuisine,  liberty  for  pleasure  ! 
Should  not  every  one,  it  was  argued,  have 
freedom  to  hunt  what  they  can,  to  eat  what  they 
will,  and  to  kill  in  order  to  amuse  themselves  ? 
The  opinion  appeared  quite  natural  and  simple  to 
its  promulgators,  and  there  was  shrugging  of 
shoulders  at  the  mention  of  pity.  By  way,  how- 
ever, of  concession  forced  from  them  by  the  pro- 
tectors of  birds,  it  was  agreed  that  birds  might  be 
ranged  under  two  heads,  those  useful  to  agriculture 
and  those  which  are  not,  and  some  measure  of 
protection  allowed  the  former.  For  the  others, 
whether  they  die  or  whether  they  live,  what 
matter?  The  theory,  proceeds  the  writer,  is  easy 
to  combat,  since  it  falls  to  pieces  of  itself  if  it  is 
conceded  that  all  birds  useful  to  agriculture  should 
be  protected,  because  all  species  render  some 
service.  But  is  this  then  all  that  should  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  little  birds  ?  Is  no  motive  to  be 
found  for  sparing  them  except  on  account  of  their 
utility  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  ;  and 
apart  from  this  is  their  slaughter  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  larder  ?  Let  me  protest,  con- 
tinues M.  Cunisset-Carnot,  with  all  my  strength 
against  such  a  theory. 

"  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  abuse  those  who 
hold  these  theories,  nor  must  I  make  unfortunate 
comparisons  between  civilized  men  and  savages, 
but  I  must  say  that  certain  practices  in  which  bird 
catchers  indulge  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
unworthy  of  our  civilization,  and  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  retrogressive.  For  example  a  '  chasseur ' 
who  has  netted  a  nightingale  crushes  the  throat  of 


the  little  songster  between  his  fingers  until  the  bird 
is  strangled,  and  glories  in  the  sport ;  and  not  only 
are  such  acts  excused,  but  they  are  said  to  be  right 
and  natural,  and  children  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  them,  and  among  certain  people  the  larger  the 
number  of  victims  the  greater  the  pride. 

"As  forme  I  cannot  excuse  such  cruelties,  and 
I  cannot  admit  the  point  of  view  which  looks  upon 
a  little  bird  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mouthful  of  food  for  a  glutton,  considering  as  I  do 
such  an  opinion  to  be  monstrous  and  distorted. 
Nor  can  I  approve  of  birds  being  unpityingly  sac- 
rificed just  because  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they 
are  agriculturally  useful  !  Can  it  be  right  to  cruelly 
ill-treat  and  destroy  innocent  creatures  who  are 
not  only  inoffensive  but  pleasing,  exquisite  beings 
full  of  grace  and  charm  who  bring  to  the  earth,  as 
Michelet  said,  'la  haute  lumiere  de  vie,  l'art  dans 
sa  premiere  etincelle,'  and  who  surround  us  with 
grace,  beauty,  harmony,  are  builders  of  wonderful 
nests,  and  songsters  the  perfection  of  whose  music 
can  never  be  attained  by  man  ?  Truly  no  answer 
is  possible  beyond  that  of  mute  indignation. 

"  Further,  if  this  abominable  destruction  of  little 
birds  took  place  in  far  countries  only,  our  selfish 
indifference  might  be  explicable  if  not  excusable  ; 
but  the  terrible  hecatombs  of  birds  which  so  distress 
me  are  not  taking  place  in  China  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, it  is  here  in  France  that  these  massacres 
are  carried  on,  and  the  barbarities  lie  at  our  door. 
A  well-informed  correspondent  tells  me  that  'in 
two  Departments  of  Landes  and  the  Basses 
Pyrenees  along  the  coast  at  the  time  of  migration 
are  to  be  seen  scattered  over  a  wide  area  double 
trap  nets  every  500  metres.  On  a  fine  day  each 
trapper  will  take  fifty  to  sixty  dozen  birds  ;  this 
means,  counting  the  trappers  at  a  minimum  of  one 
thousand,  620,000  to  720,000  birds  a  day  ;  reduce 
these  figures  to  a  quarter  and  you  still  have  during 
the  thirty  days'  migration  nine  million  birds 
destroyed  each  year,  and  that  in  two  Departments 
only.'  In  face  of  such  a  computation,  of  what  use 
is  it  to  protect  birds  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 
Of  what  use  are  Bird  protective  measures  in  the 
north,  the  east,  and  inland  when  such  only  help 
to  provide  more  food  for  slaughter  in  the  south 
and  west  !  " 

This  exclamation  of  Monsieur  Cunisset-Carnot 
might  be  echoed  by  Bird-protectors  in  Great 
Britain,  for  migrants  to  and  from  our  country  run 
many  risks  at  the  hands  of  merciless  trappers  on 
foreign  shores. 


Recent  telegrams  from  South  Africa  announce 
that  millions  of  locusts  were  upon  the  move  in  the 
Transvaal.      They  settled  upon  Johannesburg  in 

unprecedented    swarms Fortunately 

man  is  not  the  only  enemy  of  the  locusts.  Vast 
numbers  are  destioyed  by  natural  causes.  Starlings 
and  Larks  feed  eagerly  on  the  eggs.  Waggon- 
loads  of  these  birds  used  constantly  to  be  sent  to 
the  French  market,  now  the  killing  of  them  has 
been  forbidden  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  and 
this  ought  to  be  done  throughout  the  Colony. — 
Sphere,  May  iSth,  1907. 
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BIRDS     IN     THE     GARDEN. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Birds  in  the  Garden  " 
in  the  Times  (May  iSth,  1907)  is  not  a  bird  pro- 
tector in  toto.  Writing  of  experiences  in  a  Hert- 
fordshire garden,  he  deplores  the  necessity  for 
shooting  Bullfinches,  which  he  admits  do  not  attack 
all  gardens  equally  ;  he  considers  that  Sparrows, 
Starlings,  Blackbirds,  Pigeons,  and,  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts, Rooks,  have  become  too  numerous.  "  All 
over  England  Sparrows  have  acquired  a  fondness 
for  colour  which  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the 
Bower-birds  "  ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  admire  the 
aesthetic  tastes  displayed  by  the  distant  bower- 
maker,  but  quite  another  thing  to  find  the  homely 
Sparrow  adorning  his  untidy  nest  with  your  own 
laburnums  and  crocuses.  And  while  the  crocus  is 
rousing  strange  passions  in  the  Sparrow,  green 
peas  are  a  desperate  temptation  to  Jay,  Hawfinch 
and  Pigeon. 

"  But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  against 
birds  as  garden  pests,  it  remains  that  they  are 
hardly  less  proper  to  a  garden  than  flowers.  It  is 
the  duty  of  'the  happy  gardener'  to  be  more  than 
a  specialist.  A  rock  garden  gives  work  for  a  life 
time,  tulips  have  provided  a  whole  nation  with  a 
mania,  a  herbaceous  border  has  infinite  variety, 
but  a  garden  is  not  a  laboratory.  It  should  have 
room  for  trees,  and  grass,  and  bushes,  and  bees, 
and  butterflies,  and  birds  ;  nor  do  enough  gardeners 
realize  that  the  live  things  in  a  garden  may  be 
cultivated  with  almost  as  certain  results  as  the 
growing  things.  The  prime  need  for  both,  from 
every  point  of  view,  is  water.  Nothing  will  cure  a 
Blackbird  of  a  taste  for  strawberries  or  a  Finch  of 
a  liking  for  buds,  but  the  ravages  of  both  are 
halved,  if  plenty  of  water  is  at  hand.  It  is  of  some 
use  to  put  pans  of  water  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  but  it  is  infinitely  better,  where  possible, 
to  build  a  pond  for  water  plants.  It  may  be  done 
easily  with  beautiful  effect  by  the  common  and 
simple  device  of  sinking  half-tubs  at  successive 
levels  and  connecting  them  with  pipes,  which  can 
soon  be  entirely  concealed  by  vegetation.  Without 
consideration  of  the  beautiful  water  plants— many 
of  which,  such  as  the  water  ranunculus  and  plain- 
tain,  grow  as  weeds — a  tiny  pond  will  save  your 
fruit  and  buds  from  utter  destruction,  will  prevent 
even  mice  from  gnawing  off  early  peas,  and  will 
provide  as  good  a  centre  of  observation  as  a  wild 
animals'  watering-place  in  a  Ceylon  forest. 

"  Let  a  garden  have  a  wide  definition,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  sum  of  things  what  is  done  to 


encourage  the  bird  will  be  found  of  value  to  the 
general  aesthetic  effect.  In  any  real  country 
garden  south  of  the  Ouse  or  east  of  the  Severn  you 
can  make  tolerably  certain  of  drawing  to  your 
garden  the  best  of  your  warblers,  if  you  provide 
the  sort  of  cover  they  delight  in.  A  low  tangle  of 
blackberry  and  rough  bushes  cannot  be  resisted  by 
the  Garden  Warbler  and  the  Blackcap,  most  liquid 
of  all  our  singing  birds  ;  and  such  a  tangle  may  be 
a  great  additional  glory  if  properly  placed  where 
cultivation  slips  into  the  wildness  from  which  it 
stole  its  piece.  The  wineberry  and  American 
blackberry  might  well  be  planted  in  such  a  corner 
in  association  with  the  wilder  brambles  and 
rougher  bushes,  none  of  which  are  sufficiently 
appreciated.  They  were,  one  remembers,  the 
special  study  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  he  found  not 
a  little  poetry  in  them.  Their  flower  is  beautiful, 
and  their  leaves  have  a  rare  range  of  colour  ;  they 
are  singularly  interesting  as  one  of  the  plants 
which  are  slowly  passing  into  an  evergreen  nature, 
and  a  particular  fascination  belongs  to  their 
methods  both  of  raising  themselves  up  from  their 
creeping  habit  and  of  replanting  themselves  in 
successive  arches.  Would  not  most  gardeners 
confess  that  they  and  their  friends  would  get  as 
much  satisfaction  from  the  possession  of  the 
diaphanous  nest  of  the  Whitethroat  or  deep  cup  of 
the  Blackcap  as  from  the  parrot  tulip  or  a  bunch 
of  rock  rose  ?  The  Nightingale  is  as  easy  to 
attract  as  any  other  warbler,  and  his  home  will  be 
as  real  an  addition  as  the  blackberry  patch  to  the 
contents  of  the  garden. 

"The  most  invariable  haunt  of  the  Nightingale 
in  any  garden  that  we  know  was  in  a  corner  by  a 
very  small  and  sheltered  rose  garden.  A  holly, 
a  laburnum,  a  flowering  box,  and  a  few  evergreens 
were  planted  to  block  out  an  uncomely  spot,  and 
from  the  first  year  that  the  screen  grew  to  sufficient 
size  to  make  a  fair  covert  it  has  never  been  without 
its  Nightingales.  The  cock  bird  is  not  the  least 
shy,  though  the  hen  bird  is  very  shy ;  but  it 
demands  a  certain  depth  of  gloom.  Surely  the 
proper  gardener  should  desire  not  only  the 
Nightingale,  but  also  the  sort  of  covert  that  brings 
him,  the  depth  of  gloom  and  screen  of  bushes. 
The  Golden-crested  Wren  loves  to  whisper  about 
the  layers  of  shade  in  a  deodar  or  yew.  Nor  is  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  dozen  or  so  young  Gold-crests 
perched  along  a  string  that  holds  the  clematis,  a 
garden  perquisite  to  be  lightly  discarded.  The 
larch  and  the  firs  and  the  acacia  attract  the  three 
Tits  as  certainly  as  the  bunches  of  arabis  draw  the 
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first  bees  of  spring.  If  it  be  once  granted  that  a 
gardener,  properly  defined,  is  a  man  or  woman 
with  a  protector's  right  over  all  that  frequents  a 
garden,  it  is  a  permissible  extension  of  his  duties 
to  fix  to  the  trunks  of  his  trees  nesting  boxes  for 
his  birds.  He  will  so  be  able  to  enjoy  the  closer 
appreciation  of  the  pansy  colours  of  the  Titmice." 

IN     THE     COURTS. 

Publication  of  Notices.— A  decision  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  case  of  prosecutions 
under  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  was  given  in 
the  King's  Bench  Division  on  April  22nd,  1907,  by 
Lord  Chief  Justices  Darling  and  Phillimore.  The 
original  charge  was  one  heard  by  the  Barnstaple 
Bench  on  September  30th,  1906,  when  William 
Knill  and  Alfred  Richards  were  summoned  for 
having  five  Goldfinches  in  their  possession,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Devonshire  Bird 
Protection  Order.  The  case  whs  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  proved  that  notices  of  the 
Order  had  been  published.  The  Court  now 
decided  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  section 
to  justify  the  contention  that  such  proof  was  neces- 
sary, and  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Justices,  with 
directions  to  hear  and  determine. 

Poisoned  Grain.— At  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  on 
April  30th,  Robert  Bullen,  of  Great  Ryburgh,  des- 
cribed as  a  vermin-killer  and  professional  poisoner 
of  birds,  was  summoned  by  the  R.SP.C.A.  for 
laying  poisoned  grain  on  three  farms,  and  three 
farmers  were  summoned  for  causing  or  allowing 
the  offence.  Bullen's  practice  was  to  decoy  the 
birds  by  feeding  them,  and  then  to  give  them 
poisoned  grain,  with  the  result  in  one  instance  that 
a  barrow-load  of  dead  birds  of  all  kinds  was  picked 
up  on  the  following  morning.  Bullen  said  he  had 
carried  on  the  business  for  twenty-five  years  and 
had  never  been  summoned  before.  Evidence  stated 
that  the  amount  of  strychnine  used  would  have 
proved  very  dangerous  to  a  human  being  eating 
the  birds,  and  would  have  meant  death  to  a  dog. 
In  default  of  paying  a  fine  of  £1  and  costs  he  was 
sent  to  prison  for  fourteen  days,  and  the  farmers 
were  fined  5s.  each,  with  costs  ranging  from 
iSs.  8d.  to  23s.  8d. 

Selling  Partridges  in  Close  Time.— A 
prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Field  Sports'  Protec- 
tion and  Encouragement  Association,  was  heard 
at  Highgate  on  April  10th  resulting  in  the  conviction 
of  Adolph  vluller,  licensed  game-dealer,  for  selling- 
live  partridges  in  the  close  time.  The  case  was 
taken  under  the  Act  1  &  2,  Will.  IV.,  1831,  in 
order  to  test  the  legality  of  selling  Hungarian 
Partridges  in  England  during  the  close  season. 

BlRDCATCHING.— At  Kingston  County  Bench, 
on  May  23rd,  two  Bethnal  Green  birdcatchers  were 
fined  8s.  each  for  having  14  Chaffinches  in  their 
possession  at  Oxshott.  Supt.  Marks  said  the 
county  was  overrun  by  birdcatchers,  and  the 
Chairman  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 


Bench  to  confiscate  all  apparatus  found  on  men 
who  were  brought  before  them.  In  the  present 
case  the  decoy  bird  was  well  cared  for,  and  the  im- 
prisoned birds  were  liberated. — At  East  Ham,  on 
April  2nd,  Albert  Parrish,  of  Stratford,  was  fined 
10s.  and  7s.  costs  for  using  nets,  and  20s.  and  7s. 
costs  for  cruelty  to  decoys.  The  call-bird,  a 
Titlark,  died  from  ill-treatment.  Nets  and  four 
decoys  were  confiscated.  (It  was  stated  that  the 
police  had  spent  5UI.  on  the  birds'  keep,  but  the 
Magistrate  promised  that  this  should  not  fall  on 
the  rates.)—  At  the  Victoria  Courts,  Birmingham,  on 
May  23rd,  Charles  Flint  was  fined  2s.  6d.,  and 
costs,  for  cruelty  to  a  decoy  Linnet.  Defendant 
urged  that  he  had  only  caught  one  Linnet,  "and 
they  didn't  get  much  for  them  ;  there  were  no 
Larks  about." — At  Leicester,  on  May  12th,  a  man 
was  fined  9s.  6d.  for  taking  50  young  Rooks,  and 
five  others  were  convicted  of  similar  offences. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ORDERS. 

Cambridge.  May  18th,  1907.  E.F.  Protects  the 
Great  Bustard,  Goldfinch,  Kingfisher,  and  Owl  (all 
species),  throughout  the  year.  Prohibits  the  taking 
of  all  eggs  in  Wicken  Sedge  Fen  for  three  years 
from  date  of  Order.  By  the  previous  Order  only 
the  Goldfinch  was  protected  beyond  close  time. 

Kent.  May  22nd,  1907.  B.C.E.F.S.  Close 
time,  except  for  common  Wild  Duck,  extended  to 
September  1st,  inclusive.  In  other  respects,  mainly 
a  renewal  of  the  Order  of  1902.  Adds  to  the  list 
of  birds  protected  all  the  year,  the  Peregrine, 
Hoopoe,  Golden  Oriole,  Lesser  Redpoll  and 
Spoonbill.  Adds  the  Lesser  Redpoll  to  the 
Schedule  and  protects  its  eggs  throughout  the 
county.  Protects  the  eggs  of  Hoopoe  and  Golden 
Oriole  within  as  well  as  without  the  M.P. D. 

Monmouth.  May  27th,  1907.  E.F.  Goldfinch 
and  Kingfisher  protected  throughout  the  year,  and 
their  eggs  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Renewal  of 
former  Order. 

Yorkshire  (N.  Riding)-  June  roth,  1907. 
A  (b).  C.  Same  Order  as  that  of  1906,  but  prohibits 
killing  of  birds  all  the  year  on  sands  and  shore 
within  the  Port  of  Whitby  as  well  as  within 
Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Zetland.  April  17th,  1907.  D.  Exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1880,  the  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Cormorant  and 
Shagr. 
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HOI. IE    CRAIG,    NEAR    THE    KNAII,    LERWICK. 

From  a  photograph  by  R.  H.  Ramsay,  of  Lerwick,  by  kind  permission. 


UST  seventy  years  ago  an  ornitho- 
logist, who  calls  himself  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  book  —  truthfully  or 
otherwise,  as  the  reader  may  deter- 
mine— an  "  animal  preserver,"  published  an 
"Ornithologists'  Guide  to  Orkney  and  Shetland," 
wherein  he  sets  forth  for  the  benefit  of  other 
naturalists  particulars  of  the  birds  of  the  dis- 
trict and  how  best  to  obtain  them,  together  with 


an  account  of  his  own  journey- 
ings.  The  little  work  is  frankly 
intended  for  the  collector-orni- 
thologist, and  for  him  only.  The 
writer  begins  by  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  facilities  he 
enjoyed  in  contrast  with  the  hard 
lines  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  Holland, 
where,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
visit  was  paid  in  the  close  time, 
he  was  "  highly  mortified "  by 
being  unable  to  level  his  gun  at 
the  Spoonbills,  Purple  Herons, 
and  Orioles  that  he  saw  and 
coveted.  Ultima  Thule,  like  the 
rest  of  Great  Britain,  knew 
nothing  of  a  close  time  for  wild 
birds  in  1837  On  the  contrary, 
the  breeding  season  was  evi- 
dently selected  for  the  "animal 
preserver's  "  business,  because  it 
was  easier  to  get  at  the  birds 
when  they  were  flying  to  and  from 
their  nests  than  at  other  times; 
and  this  method  of  securing 
specimens  is  suggested  in  this 
book  in  the  case  of  some  species 
that  presented  difficulty  through 
their  "shyness." 

The  route  in  Shetland  followed 
by  the  writer  was  not  a  long  one. 
On  the  mainland  at  that  time 
were  found  that  now  have  a 
existence  on  the  outer  isles 
one  particular  spot  is  named 
where  "almost  every  bird  inhabiting  the 
Shetlands  may  be  found."  The  White-tailed 
Eagle,  for  example,  is  mentioned  as  nesting 
at  Filful  Head,  and  in  Northmaven,  so 
that  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
taining   two    specimens   of    the   bird  on    one 
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occasion  and  six  on  another.     Then,  as  now,  it 
was  the  only  Eagle  of  the  Shetlands,  though  the 
Golden  Eagle  nested  in  the  Orkneys  ;   but  it 
was  clearly  not  rare.     Now,  in  the  whole  group 
of  islands  this  noble  species  has  so  few  homes, 
and    such  an  insecure   tenure   of  life,  that  its 
resorts  have  to  be  most  anxiously  guarded  by 
Watchers,  provided  by  the   Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
total  extermination  of  the  last  British  represen- 
tatives of  their  race.     The  Peregrine  was  "  very 
numerous," though  confined  to  certain  districts; 
the    Merlin    was    "  not    so    common    as    the 
Peregrine    in   Shetland,    but    more    numerous 
in  Orkney."    The  Raven  bred  "  in  considerable 
numbers,"   though  both  this   species   and  the 
Eagles  had  been  a  good  deal  thinned  at  the 
instigation   of   the  Commissioners  of    Supply, 
who   for   many   years   previous   to    1835   were 
accustomed   to  give   3s.  6d.  for  every  Eagle's 
head,  4d.  for  a  Raven's,  and  2d.  for  a  Crow's 
(Hooded  Crow),  as  an  encouragement  to  their 
destruction.     The  Bonxie  or  Great  Skua,  and 
the  Richardson  Skua,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
preserved  by  the  landowners,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  defended  the  sheep  against  the  attacks 
of  Eagles.    Nevertheless  the  Skuas  were  already 
known  to  be  on  the  decrease.     "  During   the 
interval   between   my   two   visits  "    [1831    and 
1835],  writes  the  author  of  "  The  Ornithologists' 
Guide,"  "several  parties  from  the  south  travelled 
through  the   Shetlands,   principally  for  amuse- 
ment,   and,  having    fowling-pieces   with   them, 
destroyed  indiscriminately  every  bird  that  came 
within   their   reach,  in  fact  almost  annihilated 
several  species,  principally  the  Skua   Gull ;    a 
great  number  were  also  shot  by  officers  on  a 
cutter  which  was  stationed  at  Rona's  Voe  for 
two  or  three  months."     He  adds,  "Mr.  Sheer 
blamed  me  for  thinning  them  more  than  any 
other  person  ;  in  that  he  was  certainly  mistaken, 
as    I    did    not  take  so  many  as  to  injure  the 
breed.     These  gulls  were,  however,   so  scarce 
when  I  last  visited  the  islands  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in    obtaining  permission   to  visit  the 
places  where  they  bred,  the  landlord  assigning 
as  a  reason  for  his  refusal  that  the  birds  had 
become   almost   extinct,  but  allowed  me  as  a 


great  favour  to  shoot  a  single  pair."  At  that 
time  the  Skuas  bred  on  Rona's  Hill  on  the 
mainland,  as  well  as  on  Foula,  Unst,  and  other 
places  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  landlords'  zeal  on 
behalf  of  their  sheep,  or  possibly  through  the 
granting  of  too  many  favours  to  collectors,  it 
gradually  disappeared  from  all  but  two  of  these 
haunts,  and  not  long  ago  seemed  likely  to  join 
the  company  of  the  Great  Auk  and  other  lost 
species.  Determined  protection  by  certain  pro- 
prietors, in  the  interests  not  of  sheep  but  of 
ornithology,  has  happily  had  the  effect  of  saving, 
and  even  increasing,  the  Skuas  on  Foula  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  Society's  Watchers  report 
nests  on  new  sites.  This  is  the  more  satisfactory 
since  the  birds  are  said  to  have  been  practi- 
cally exterminated  by  collectors  on  the  Faroe 
Islands,  almost  their  only  other  breeding-ground. 
Curiously  enough,  complaint  against  the  Skuas 
comes  now  from  the  flock-owners  for  whose 
sake  they  were  formerly  preserved,  for  if  the 
sheep  unwittingly  encroach  upon  the  nesting 
area  the  Skuas  beat  them  off  with  a  passion  that 
is  apt  to  frighten  a  peaceable  sheep  half  out 
of  its  wits. 

There  was  still  a  hope  cherished  in  1837  that 
the  Great  Auk  itself  might  be  found  alive  ;  and 
the  "animal  preserver"  was  considerably 
disappointed  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
"  preserving"  a  survivor  of  the  race.  "  I  have 
never  seen  a  living  specimen,"  he  remarks.  "  I 
made  enquiries  at  every  place  I  visited,  but  no 
one  knew  it.  During  my  stay  at  Orkney,  at 
Pappa  Westra,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Traill 
that  a  pair  were  constantly  seen  there  for  several 
years,  and  were  christened  by  the  people  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Auks.  Mr.  Bullock 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  one,  and  about 
a  fortnight  after  his  departure  one  was  shot  and 
sent  to  him  and  the  other  forsook  the  place." 
That  was  the  end  of  the  Great  Auk,  so  far  as 
Orkney  was  concerned.  They  were  never  seen 
there  afterwards,  and  will  never  be  seen  there 
again.  That  was  in  1812  ;  the  specimen  killed 
for  Mr.  Bullock  is  now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  but  the  more  general  account  states 
that  its  mate  had  been  previously  shot. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Guide  "  tells  his  aims  and 
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achievements  more  frankly  than  is  customary 
in  these  days  of  protection  laws,  having  no 
occasion  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  his  travels 
by  dilating  on  his  enthusiasm  for  nature-study  or 
photography.  He  chronicles  without  reserve, 
for  instance,  that  the  Horned  Grebe  was 
extremely  rare,  and  that  he  saw  only  one  on 
Shetland,  which  he  "  fortunately  shot "  in  May, 
when  it  was  in  perfect  breeding  plumage.  But 
if  those  were  days  when  only  one  kind  of  bird 
"  preservation "  occurred  to  men's  minds,  and 
when  the  glory  of  life  and  motion  and  intelligence 
and  song  formed  no  part  of  the  naturalist's  bird, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  on  the  other  hand  that 
communication  was  comparatively  difficult  and 
slow,  few  persons  travelled — the  story  of  "parties 
from  the  south,"  reads  like  an  episode  of  to-day — 
and  discomfort  and  even  danger  had  to  be 
encountered  by  the  men  who  sought  for  rare 
fowl  in  out  of  the  way  regions.  Above  all, 
there  had  not  yet  arisen  that  craze  for  collecting 
British-taken  birds  and  eggs  which  has  been 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  curio-hunt  in  which 
everyone  with  money  and  a  dealer's  address  can 
join,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  even  officers  and 
clergymen,  whose  "honour"  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  more  than  other  people's,  will  defy  the 
law  if  in  so  doing  they  may  gain  something  for 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  thinning  down  or 
wiping  out  a  threatened  species. 

A  journey  to  the  Hebrides  or  Shetlands  is 
little  more  than  a  week-end  trip  nowadays ; 
almost  every  nesting-place  of  the  rarest  birds  is, 
unhappily,  only  too  well  known  ;  and  there  is 
money  to  be  made  out  of  the  spoliation  of  the 
British  avifauna.  Consequently  the  need  is 
great  for  the  provision  of  Watchers  in  these  far 
isles,  which  are  the  home  of  so  many  interesting 
birds,  and  next  year  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  intend  to  redouble  the 
efforts  made  by  them  in  1906  and  1907.  With 
the  support  of  bird-lovers,  and  the  co-operation 
of  those  resident  on  the  islands,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  future  Ornithologists'  Guide 
may  be  able  to  state  that  these  efforts  have 
resulted  in  "the  Vikings'  Land"  becoming  a 
practical  sanctuary  for  the  most  notable  of  our 
coast  and  sea  birds. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION     FOR     THE     PROTEC- 
TION    OF     BIRDS.* 

When  Great  Britain  stood  aside  from  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
concluded  in  1902,  there  were  many  bird-lovers 
who  felt  keenly  disappointed  by  her  seemingly  un- 
sympathetic attitude  ;  and  there  were  others  who 
held  that  our  country,  having  already  carried 
legislation  in  some  respects  further  than  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Convention,  would  in  a  manner  be 
going  back  on  herself  if  she  became  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  other 
European  countries. 

What  the  Convention  exactly  suggested,  or 
carried  through,  is,  however,  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  British  people,  and  probably  of  British 
naturalists.  All  interested  in  the  question  are 
therefore  much  indebted  to  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  His  Excellency  Ignatius 
de  Daranyi,  for  the  excellent  English  translation 
that  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  his  order,  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  subject  of  International 
Protection  culminating  in  the  Convention.  The 
work  is  written  by  Mr.  Otto  Herman,  of  the 
Hungarian  Central  Bureau  of  Ornithology,  whose 
name  is  well  known  to  all  ornithologists,  and  it 
includes  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment in  Hungary,  which,  as  a  pre-eminently 
agricultural  country,  has  taken  a  leading  place  in 
the  protection  of  useful  birds,  and  did  much  to 
pilot  the  international  conferences  and  discussions 
to  a  practical  issue. 

International  protection  originated  with  the 
German  farmers  and  foresters  who,  alarmed  by  the 
continued  increase  of  destructive  insects  side  by 
side  with  the  decrease  of  small  birds,  appealed  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  1S6S  to  join 
other  States  in  an  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
useful  birds.  The  subject  was  brought  to  the 
front  at  the  Economic  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1873, 
and  the  International  Ornithological  Congresses 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest  in  18S4  and  1S91  ;  the 
draft  of  the  Convention  was  accepted  at  the 
International  Bird  Protection  Conference  in  Paris 
in  1895  ;  and  the  Convention  was  signed  in  1902  by 
the  delegates  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Greece,  Luxemburg, 
Monaco,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
Switzerland. 

•The  Intkrnational  Convention  for  the  Protection  ok 

Biros  concluded  in  1902;  and  Hungary.  Historical  Sketch, 
written  by  order  of  His  Excellency,  Ignatius  de  Daranyi.  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  by  Oito  Herman,  late  M.P.,  Director  of 
the  Hung.  Cent.  Bur.  f.  Ornithology.     Budapest,  1907. 
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The  proposals  and  suggestions  put  forth  during 
these  thirty-four  years  were  naturally  many.  Mr. 
Herman  summarises  those  officially  propounded  by 
ornithologists  who  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
The  gist  of  all  was  a  desire  to  prohibit  the  taking 
of  large  numbers  of  birds  by  nets  and  traps,  and 
the  protection  of  every  insect-eating  species.  The 
general  hitch  was  in  the  framing  of  schedules  of 
"  useful  "  and  "  noxious  "  birds,  owing  to  the  want 
of  exact  knowledge  of  the  food  of  birds.  The 
difficulty  with  birds  of  mixed  diet,  and  that  arising 
from  the  useful  character  of  some  insects  and  the 
noxious  character  of  some  seeds,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  raised. 

The  Convention  ultimately  signed,  lays  down  that 
birds  useful  to  agriculture,  particularly  the  insect- 
eaters,  should  be  unconditionally  protected  by  a 
prohibition  forbidding  them  to  be  killed  in  anyway 
whatsoever,  and  forbidding  likewise  the  destruction 
of  their  nests,  eggs  and  broods  ;  but  until  this  aim 
can  be  completely  achieved  it  was  agreed  that  laws 
be  passed  in  the  several  countries  to  carry  into 
effect  :  (i)  the  complete  protection  of  nests  (except 
thoseon  buildings), eggs, and  nestlings, thetransport 
and  sale  of  these  as  well  as  their  destruction  being 
prohibited  ;  (2)  the  prohibition  of  all  traps,  nets, 
etc.,  for  the  wholesale  capture  or  destruction  of 
birds  ;  (3)  the  enactment  of  a  close  time  for  birds 
named  in  the  schedule,  this  to  forbid  the  sale  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  import  and  transport  of  these 
species.  Other  clauses  empower  the  contracting 
parties  to  add  birds  to  the  schedule  ;  to  enforce 
Clause  2  gradually  ;  to  grant  temporary  licences 
to  growers  of  crops  for  the  shooting  of  birds  that 
cause  "real  damage,''  and  also  exemptions  for 
scientific  purposes  and  the  keeping  of  cage  birds, 
"  taking  all  measures  of  precaution  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  the  same"  ;  etc.  The  schedule  of  "useful" 
birds,  and  a  Black  List  of  "noxious"  birds  follow. 

The  whole  conception  and  intention  of  the 
agreement  rests  on  a  utilitarian  basis,  contem- 
plating only  what  is  described  as  "  rational  "  Bird 
Protection— protection,  that  is  to  say,  undertaken 
for  the  material  interests  of  man  and  independent 
of  any  scientific,  humanitarian,  or  sentimental 
motives.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  destruction 
in  all  countries  of  birds  of  economic  value,  especially 
migratory  species,  which  are  killed  in  one  country 
to  the  serious  loss  of  another.  "  Great  Britain's 
isolation,"  writes  the  eminent  Hungarian  ornitho- 
logist, "  is  comprehensible,  for  the  insular  conditions 
of  that  country  are  quite  different."  There  are, 
indeed,  only  a  few  migrants  that  suffer  to  any  great 


extent  at  the  hand  of  man  in  Britain,  the  eating  of 
small  birds  not  being  a  custom  with  the  masses  at 
present,  and  hardly  any  birds  being  taken  wholesale 
for  commercial  ends,  as  is  common  in  southern 
countries  and  in  Northern  Russia.  The  schedule 
to  the  Act  of  1880  does  not,  Mr.  Herman  notes 
with  surprise,  contain  the  names  of  those  species  on 
whose  protection  Continental  States  lay  the 
greatest  stress,  such  as  Swallows,  Swift,  Redbreast, 
Wheatear,  Accentor,  all  the  Warblers,  the  Fly- 
catchers, Wagtails,  Pipits,  and  Wrens.  The  reason 
is  that  none  of  these  birds,  if  we  except  the  Wheat- 
ear,  is  persecuted  in  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  species  our  statutory  schedule  shares 
with  the  schedule  of  the  Convention  are  the  Owls, 
Woodpeckers,  Roller,  Bee-eater,  Hoopoe,  Nightjar, 
Nightingale,  and  Goldfinch  ;  whereas  it  includes 
on  account  of  their  rarity  and  beauty  several 
species  which  are  blacklisted  by  our  neighbours 
as  enemies  to  fishing. 

The  British  Bird  Protection  Act  (that  of  1880)  is 
not,  Mr.  Herman  adds,  what  to  Continental  concep- 
tions it  should  be,  and  was  "degraded  into  a  mere 
game-law  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  protect  nests  and 
broods,"  though  this  was  partly  amended  by  the 
Act  of  1894.  The  Act  is  not  indeed  what  it  should 
be,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  respects  British 
legislation  is  ahead  of  that  laid  down  by  the 
Convention,  especially  in  the  provision  of  a  close 
time  for  all  wild  birds.  This  is  only  what  would 
be  expected,  since  a  general  agreement  among 
many  States  cannot  go  so  far  as  individual  laws 
framed  to  suit  each  State  should  do.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  country  that  is 
a  party  to  the  Convention,  there  exists  the  purely 
senseless  destructiveness  that  is  rampant  in  rural 
England  ;  and  the  agricultural  economists  who  are 
answerable  for  the  international  compact  would 
certainly  hear  witf^  amazement  that  any  British 
agriculturist  desired  the  assistance  of  the  village 
birdnester,  beating  the  hedgerows  for  eggs  to 
smash,  string,  or  suck,  in  the  settlement  of  an 
economic  question.  On  the  Continent  the  problem 
is,  how  to  save  the  hosts  of  small  birds  now  killed 
by  systematic  and  elaborate  devices  for  the  meat- 
market  and  the  millinery  counter.  In  Britain  we 
have  to  fight  a  heedless  destruction  for  destruction's 
sake,  and  a  taking  of  rare  birds  because  they  are 
rare ;  our  very  bird-catching  is  no  organised 
commercial  business,  but  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  cause  of  sentimentality,  that  sentimental  people 
may  rejoice  in  caged  songsters. 

The  main  regret  that  Britain  should  have  with- 
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drawn  from  the  Convention  rests  rather  on  the 
ground  of  moral  than  of  actual  support  :  it  is 
lamentable  that  she  should  seem  to  stand  aside 
from  any  international  reform,  any  movement  of 
international  benefit  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  any 
scheme  for  the  rational  and  practical  protection  of 
wild  life. 

The  country  whose  defection  is  most  deplorable 
is,  of  coarse,  Italy.  Once  on  a  time  there  seemed 
some  hope  that  Italy  might  be  brought  into  line 
with  her  neighbours  ;  but  the  confirmed  bird-taking 
and  bird-eating  habits  of  her  people  nullify  for  the 
present  all  attempts  to  suppress  what  has  become 
an  enormous  and  lucrative  trade.  The  huge 
apparatus  in  use  in  that  country  destroy  birds  of 
passage  by  the  million.  Appalling  numbers  are 
also  caught  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Russia,  both  of 
which  regions  likewise  remain  outside  the  Con- 
vention. Little  wonder  if  Swallows  grow  scarcer 
when  a  season's  take  at  Crao  is  estimated  at  three 
million  birds. 

In  Hungary  itself  Bird  Protection  appears  to 
have  reached  a  very  satisfactory  position.  The 
Convention  was  incorporated  in  the  national  law 
last  year  (1906),  and  this  year  has  been  marked  by 
the  State  adoption  of  Bird  and  Tree  Day  in  the 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  factory 
for  making  nesting-boxes ;  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  provide  these  boxes  in  the  national 
forests,  which  cover  an  area  of  five  million  acres. 

[In  a  forthcoming  issue  we  propose  to  give 
extracts  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  which  contains  matter  of  much 
interest.] 

THE  FOOD  OP  THE  BLACK-HEADED 
GULL. 

The  Black-headed  Gull  has  been  for  the  last  year, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  on  its  trial  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland.  Besides  being  a  scheduled  bird 
under  the  Act  its  eggs  are  protected  in  Cumberland 
under  the  Order  of  1897,  and  its  rate  of  increase  is 
now  held  by  some  to  be  too  great  to  advantage 
the  fishing  or  even  the  farming  industries.  The 
County  Council  accordingly  requested  Mr.  D. 
Losh  Thorpe,  M.B.O.U.,  and  Mr.  Hope,  Curator 
of  Carlisle  Museum,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
these  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  making  personal 
investigation  by  examining  the  stomachs  and 
gullets  of  100  birds  shot  at  different  seasons,  have 
obtained  the  opinions  of  62  representative  farmers, 
anglers  and  gamekeepers  in  the  district,  and  dis- 
tinguished  naturalists    in    other  parts   of   Britain. 


Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Gull 
comes  out  remarkably  well  from  the  trial.  The 
direct  post-mortems  showed  42  per  cent,  of  the 
birds  to  contain  those  greatest  pests  of  the  agri- 
culturists, wireworms  and  crane-fly  larvae  ;  82  had 
taken  food  which  could  not  be  described  as  affecting 
man  in  any  way,  consisting  of  harmless  insects 
and  vegetable  matter  ;  in  14  there  were  grains  of 
oats,  and  nine  had  eaten  fish  of  some  sort.  The 
staple  diet  appeared  to  be  earthworms,  and  one 
bird  had  devoured  30  slugs.  They  had  all  par- 
taken of  a  very  mixed  dietary,  but  of  the  whole 
number,  93  per  cent,  contained  food,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  either  beneficial  or  of  no  account  to 
man  ;  40  per  cent,  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
food — carnivorous  insects,  fish  and  grain — whose 
destruction  is  considered  harmful.  The  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  Gulls  prefer  worms,  grubs,  and  other 
insect  food  as  long  as  they  can  get  it  ;  but  that  if 
they  become  too  numerous,  and  this  supply  runs 
short,  they  betake  themselves  to  fish  and  cereals. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
farmers  who  use  the  drill  do  not  complain,  as  the 
bird  does  not  appear  to  take  grain  when  it  is  once 
covered.  It  is  recommended  that  the  investigations 
should  be  continued  and  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  birds,  the  protection  of  the  eggs  be 
removed. 

The  opinions  quoted  by  the  Cumberland  report 
from  the  naturalists  and  farmers  consulted  are  at 
least  as  favourable  to  the  Gull  as  are  the  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Hope.  Thirty-three 
out  of  the  thirty-four  naturalists  consider  the  bird 
"  beneficial"  or  ''not  harmful''  to  farming,  and  as 
the  latter  verdict  is  usually  very  emphatically 
given  it  practically  becomes  a  favourable  one. 
Among  these  authorities  are  the  late  Professor 
Newton,  whose  words  are  "  Harmless  in  regard  to 
fishing,  highly  beneficial  in  regard  to  agriculture"; 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  "  Decidedly  not  harmful"; 
Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Mr.  Ogilvie- 
Grant,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  Dr.  Hartert,  Mr.  Frohawk, 
Mr.  Archibald  (Lecturer  in  Agriculture,  Leeds 
University),  Mr.  Southwell,  Mr.  Radcliffe  Saunders, 
Mr.  Aplin,  Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Salter,  Mr.  Meade-Waldo,  Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Seth-Smith,  Rev.  J.  G.  Tuck,  Mr.  Oxley 
Grabham,  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell.  In  respect  of  the  fishing  and  angling 
interests,  opinion  is  more  divided  ;  twenty  con- 
sider the  species  not  harmful,  five  doubtful, 
and  four  harmful.  Only  two  of  the  fourteen 
farmers  have  anything  to  say  against  it,  these 
two  complaining  of  the  eating  of  newly-sown 
oats.  The  majority  are  strong  in  its  favour.  With 
the  anglers  the  balance  is  on  the  other  side,  seven 
pronounce  it  harmful,  four  harmless. 
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The  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 


COUNCIL    MEETING. 

The  Council  held  their  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
No.  3,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  July  19th, 
Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe  (Chairman)  presiding. 
There  were  also  present  :  Mr.  Ernest  Bell, 
Mr.  Dresser,  Miss  Hall,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Hastings  Lees,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Captain  Tailby, 
Mr.  F.  E  Lemon  (Hon.  Secretary)  and  Miss 
Gardiner  (Secretary). 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  referred  with 
regret  to  the  death  of  Professor  Alfred  Newton, 
and  also  that  of  Admiral  Maclear,  a  Life  Member 
of  the  Society  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  place  on 
record  the  Council's  sense  of  the  great  loss  thus 
sustained  by  the  Society.  It  was  reported  that 
lectures  had  been  given  at  Bristol  Cathedral 
School  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Webb,  and  at  Southwark  by 
Mrs.  Nelson  ;  that  five  County  Council  Orders 
had  been  issued  (details  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Summer  Number  of  Bird  Notes  and  News)  ; 
that  the  Society  had  exhibits  of  Nesting  Boxes,  etc., 
at  the  Cambridge  Agricultural  Show  on  July  iSth, 
and  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show,  August 
8th  to  10th,  1907  ;  and  that  in  accordance  with 
instructions  given  at  the  previous  Council  Meeting, 
a  letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Premiers  in  England,  asking  for  their  help  in  the 
protection  of  Wild  Birds,  and  for  copies  of  Acts 
and  Ordinances  issued  by  them  on  the  subject. 

The  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  brought  up  the  statement  of  ac- 
counts for  the  quarter.  Nine  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  as  follows  : — Mrs.  Atherley,  Attingham 
Park  ;  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  Stratton  Street, 
W.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currey,  The  Pit  House, 
Ewell  ;  Mrs.  Hope-Brown,  The  Haven,  Culross  ; 
Hon.  Edward  Lascelles,  Harewood  House  ;  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Pattinson,  Chesterfield  Street,  W.  ;  Miss 
Tate,  Bank  House,  Acklington  ;  J.  A.  Waring, 
Fishbourne  Cottage,  Chichester.  Thirty-four 
Members  were  elected,  as  follows  : — R.  H. 
Glover,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  A.  Ling,  F.  Redmond, 
Mrs.  R.  Court  Treatt  (London),  Mrs.  Bagnall 
(Chard),  Mrs.  Boraston  (Bournemouth),  Miss 
Brodrick  (Winchester),  W.  Cozens  (Wallingford), 
Rev.  H.  Constable    Curtis    (Berkhamstead),  Mrs. 


Cowan  (Bournemouth),  Gerard  Dowson  (Radcliffe- 
on-Trent),  Mrs.  E.  B.  Evelyn  (Cirencester), 
Herbert  Flowers  (Upper  Beeding),  Mrs.  Gillespie 
(Walton-on-Thames),  Mrs.  Govver  (Berkhamstead) 
A.  G wynne- Vaugh an  (Builth),  B.  Hobbs  (Petrock) 
Miss  J.  B.  Kitson  (Leeds),  W.  Lewis  (New 
Brighton),  Mrs.  T.  R.  Marshall  (Penton,  Carlisle), 
H.  S.  Martin  (Loughborough),  Mrs.  Meredyth- 
Baker  (Chichester),  Admiral  Morrell  (Erith),  Mrs. 
Oliver  (Pear  Tree,  Derby),  J.  A.  Pownall  (Neston, 
Chester),  L.  T.  Rowe  (Hulford),  Miss  Sedgwick 
(Berkhamstead),  Miss  B.  Shiffner  (Rossington), 
Mrs.  Summers  (Winchester),  Miss  Wain  (Birken- 
head), Madame  Weatherley  (Caterham),  Major 
Wright  (Campdenj,  R.  W.  Worsdell  (Newcastle). 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  a 
circular  letter  had  been  sent  to  many  of  the  clergy, 
asking  that  Bird  Protection  might  be  alluded  to  in 
their  sermons  on  Animal  Sunday  (fourth  after 
Trinity) ;  that  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  all  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  letters  ad- 
dressed to  most  of  the  religious  newspapers.  Replies 
very  friendly  to  the  cause  were  received  from  the 
Bishops  of  almost  every  See,  and  a  good  many 
eloquent  references  to  the  subject  were  made  in 
sermons.  Certain  alterations  in  the  style  and  cover 
of  Bird  Notes  and  News  were  considered ; 
Mr.  Bonhote  was  asked  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  special  Leaflet  on  the  Birds  of  the  Coast  ; 
and  a  proposal  of  the  Chairman  to  offer  a  Gold 
Medal  for  an  essay  on  comparative  Bird  Protection 
Law  was  referred  to  the  Committee. 

The  Watchers'  Committee  reported  that 
much  useful  work  had  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished during  the  season  by  safeguarding  some 
of  the  breeding-haunts  of  rare  birds.  Watchers 
had  been  employed  in  Kent,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
the  Shetlands,  and  in  Cornwall,  and  grants  of 
money  made  to  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union, 
the  Fame  Islands  Association,  and  the  Breydon 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Society. 

General  Business. — Two  important  matters 
touching  the  trade  in  birds'  feathers  were  brought 
forward.  It  was  reported  that  a  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  giving 
him  certain  information  respecting  the  export  of 
Osprey  plumes  from  the  Colony,  and  thaj.  a 
courteous  and  lengthy  reply  had  been  received, 
stating  that  careful  watch  had  been  and  would 
be  kept,  and  that  as  the  smugglers  appeared 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Customs  officers, 
public  notices  had  been  published  offering 
rewards     for     information     that    would    lead     to 
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conviction,  the  Egret,  Heron  and  other  birds 
being  protected  by  law  throughout  the  year  in 
this  Colony.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  as  to  the 
destruction  of  Birds-of-Paradise  in  New  Guinea 
(see  page  82),  and  it  was  agreed  that  should  definite 
information  be  procurable,  an  appeal  for  the  better 
protection  of  these  birds  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Kaiser,  and  also  to  the  Governors  of  Dutch 
and  British  New  Guinea. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints 
received  by  the  Society  of  the  condition  of  British 
birds  in  the  bird-dealers'  shops  of  London  and 
other  towns,  it  was  decided  to  take  special  steps 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  present  law  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  wild  animals  in  captivity. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  no 
Autumn  Conference  be  arranged  by  the  Society 
this  year,  but  that  efforts  be  made  to  organise  a 
gathering  of  Members  to  take  place  during  the 
summer  of  1908. 


OBITUARY. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  Bird 
Notes  and  News  the  Society  has  lost  some  con- 
spicuous members,  each  of  whom  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  Bird  Protection. 

Admiral  Maclear,  who  died  on  July  17th,  from 
heat  apoplexy,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  was  a  most  kindly  and  sympathetic  worker 
in  the  cause,  which  he  took  up  heartily  at  the 
close  of  his  distinguished  career  in  the  Navy. 
Though  deafness  prevented  him  from  taking  so 
active  a  part  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  he 
was  an  effective  advocate  with  both  voice  and  pen, 
and  interested  himself  keenly  in  the  removal  of 
"osprey"  feathers  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores.  He  spoke  at  the  Society's 
Annual  Meeting  in  1905,  and  also  lectured  on  its 
behalf.  Admiral  Maclear,  who  entered  the  Service 
in  185 1  and  held  the  Turkish,  Chinese,  Crimean 
and  Afghanistan  medals  for  active  service,  com- 
manded the  "Challenger"  in  her  scientific  voyage 
round  the  world,  and,  subsequently  the  "Alert"  in 
her  similar  voyage.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  and  Geographical  Societies. 

Mr.  John  Bruce,  of  Sumburgh,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Bruce  (Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Shetland),  took 
special  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  birds  of 
that  region,  was  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Convener 
of  Zetland,  and  the  head  of  every  movement  for 
advancing  the  welfare  of  his  native  county,  with 


which  his  family  had  been  connected  for  300  years. 
He,  too,  died  in  July. 

No  member  of  the  Berkshire  County  Council 
was  more  active  in  promoting  the  County  Bird 
Protection  Order  in  1901  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Wells,  formerly  Mayor  of  Wallingford. 
He  worked  most  patiently  for  this  object,  seconding 
the  efforts  of  the  R.  S.  P.  B.,  was  a  genuine  lover 
of  birds,  and  made  a  point  of  attending  the  Society's 
Annual  Meetings.  Mr.  Wells  died  very  suddenly 
on  August  23rd,  falling  dead  in  the  street  at 
Wallingford. 

Lord  Aldenham,  who  died  on  September  13th, 
was  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  the  Society,  which 
he  joined  ten  years  ago,  very  shortly  after  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage.  His  son,  the  Rev.  K.  F. 
Gibbs,  is  a  still  older  adherent,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  Life  Associates. 

In  the  death,  on  September  iSth,  of  Mr.  Edward 
Clifford,  head  of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Church  Army,  the  cause  of  the  birds  loses  a 
warm  supporter,  whose  sympathetic  and  generous 
encouragement  will  be  much  missed.  He  joined 
the  Society  in  1891.  Before  devoting  himself  to 
the  Army  Mr.  Clifford  won  distinction  as  a  portrait- 
painter. 

Miss  A.  E.  Gardner,  the  Society's  Hon.  Secretary 
for  Leicester,  was  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Wyggeston  High  School  for  Girls,  and  her  earnest 
and  persuasive  advocacy,  coupled  with  no  incon- 
siderable knowledge  of  birds,  won  many  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  Bird  Protection.  Her  premature  death 
in  July  last  is  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  her. 


TAKING  EGGS  AT  HASCOSAV. 
The  exceptionally  bad  case  of  egg-lifting  in  the 
Shetlands,  which  was  heard  at  the  Lerwick  Sheriff 
Court  on  July  15th,  1907,  illustrates  with  peculiar 
force  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  Watchers  on 
the  breeding-grounds  of  rare  birds,  and  for  extreme 
caution  in  giving  permission  to  visitors  to  inspect 
such  areas.  The  island  of  Hascosay  has  been 
for  some  years  most  carefully  guarded  by 
Mr.  Hoseason,  the  lessee,  a  substantial  grant 
towards  the  Watching  having  been  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  since 
1901.  The  number  and  variety  of  breeding 
species,  many  of  them  birds  of  much  interest  and 
rarity,  has  considerably  increased  in  consequence. 
It  appears  that  on  May  31st  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Grierson,  solicitor,  of  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
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wrote  to  M  r.  Hoseason,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
asking  permission  to  visit  the  island,  saying  that 
two  friends  of  his  were  anxious  to  see  the 
birds.  Considering  Mr.  Grierson's  name  sufficient 
guarantee,  Mr.  Hoseason  telegraphed  permission. 
On  June  3rd,  the  two  friends  alluded  to — Major 
William  Stirling,  Muir-of-Ord,  Ross-shire,  and 
A.  L.  Jessop,  Leasingham,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire — 
arrived,  without  Mr.  Grierson,  and  seeing 
Mr.  Hoseason's  son,  who  was  acting  as  Watcher, 
produced  the  telegram,  and  said  they  were  in 
search  of  WhimbrePs  eggs.  They  were  told  they 
could  not  have  them,  as  the  eggs  were  protected. 
They  then  said  they  would  have  a  look  round,  and 
were  followed  by  the  Watcher.  On  coming  to  a 
Great  Skua's  nest  they  said  it  was  "  a  great  pity  to 
leave  such  nice  eggs,"  and  eventually  that  they 
would  take  them  and  stand  the  consequences. 
They  also  took  four  Richardson  Skua  eggs.  The 
prosecution  of  the  two  offenders,  Major  Stirling 
and  Mr.  Jessop,  ensued.  Mr.  Grierson,  for  the 
defence,  argued  that  the  offence  was  not  a  serious 
one,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Court  to 
impose  the  full  penalty  and  yet  allow  defendants 
to  keep  the  eggs.  The  Court  did  not  take 
Mr.  Grierson's  view  of  his  friends'  action.  A  fine 
of  £1  for  each  egg  was  imposed,  and  the  eggs 
declared  forfeited — three  to  be  sent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Museum  and  three  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  London. 

NOTES. 
"  Watching  "  in  1907. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  watching 
carried  on  this  year,  both  by  the  R.S.P.B. 
Watchers'  Committee  and  by  local  associations, 
has  been  generally  successful  in  its  objects.  White- 
tailed  Eagle,  Great  and  Richardson  Skuas,  Red- 
necked Phalarope,  Whimbrel,  Kentish  Plover, 
Ringed  Plover,  Green  Plover,  Stone  Curlew, 
Roseate  Tern,  and  Little  Tern  are  among  the 
birds  which  have  specifically  benefited  by  the 
presence  of  R.S.P.B.  Watchers,  in  addition  to 
numerous  sea  and  coast  birds  and  those  nesting 
on  the  Bass  Rock  and  on  St.  Kilda,  which  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  special  legislation  obtained  for 
them.  To  give  details,  interesting  as  they  are, 
would  be  unadvisable,  as  information  about  the 
breeding  places  of  rare  birds  should  be  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.  In  one  instance  the  sympa- 
thetic mention  in  a  friendly  lecture  of  a  colony 
of  rare  birds  sent  a  number  of  visitors  to 
the    breeding    area    and    added    greatly    to    the 


Watchers'  anxieties.  The  Wolferton  and  Blakeney 
and  Cley  Societies  report  an  increase  of  Little 
Terns  and  Shelducks  ;  Breydon  has  been  visited 
by  Spoonbills  and  Black  Terns,  which  may  some 
day  be  restored  to  the  breeding  species  of  Norfolk 
if  the  Broads  continue  to  be  carefully  protected. 
The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  an 
eminent  naturalist  recently  received  from  a 
dealer  an  offer  of  Bearded  Tits'  eggs  from  Norfolk 
(one  of  the  rarest  of  our  birds  and  confined 
to  the  Broad  districts)  shows  how  vigilant  such 
efforts  need  to  be,  and,  in  some  measure,  how 
unsatisfactory  the  result  until  "possession"  as  well 
as  "  lifting  "  is  made  illegal. 


Birds  of  Staffordshire. 

The  ornithological  record  in  the  report  for  1906-7 
of  the  North  Staffordshire  Field  Club  chronicles 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Little  Owl  in  the  county. 
Unfortunately  it  was  shot.  The  bird  is  also  noted 
as  nesting  in  West  Bedfordshire  ;  it  has  bred  for 
some  years  in  the  Woburn  district,  but  is 
apparently  extending  its  area.  Staffordshire 
further  records  a  Golden  Oriole  ;  and  a  Short- 
eared  Owl  "in  Whiston  Wood,  where  the  owner 
recognizes  the  value  of  all  Owls  and  accordingly 
protects  them.  He  does  not  sustain  any  damage 
from  them  to  his  pheasants  or  other  game,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  greatly  benefits  by  these  useful 
birds  preying  on  rats,  mice,  voles,  and  other 
vermin." 


Game  Protection  in  the  States. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  have 
just  published  the  concluding  volume  of  a  series 
of  three  dealing  with  the  Game  and  Bird  Protection 
laws  of  the  States.  The  first  volume  gave  a 
summary  of  laws  relating  to  seasons,  shipment, 
sale,  and  licences  ;  the  second  of  laws  concerning 
non-game  birds.  The  third  is  devoted  to  the 
game  laws,  and  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
game-warden  system,  a  summary  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  laws,  and  extracts  from  the 
statutes  of  the  various  States  showing  the  duties 
and  powers  of  wardens,  who  appear  to  combine 
the  business  of  watcher  and  game-keeper. 

While  in  England  over-preservation  and  big  bags 
have  led  to  the  unfortunate  supposition  that  Game 
and  Wild  Bird  protection  are  necessarily  antago- 
nistic, in  the  States  the  two  things  have  always 
been  closely  allied  ;  and  though  the  present 
volume  is  of  less  interest  than  its  predecessors  to 
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Bird  Protectionists,  it  furnishes  a  most  useful 
epitome  for  all  who  wish  to  understand  and  to 
seek  hints  from  American  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  birds.  When  it  is  said  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Lacey  Act  in  1900,  nearly  700 
game  laws  have,  been  enacted  by  the  various 
States,  it  will  be  seen  that  England  is  not  the  only 
country  where  a  multiplicity  of  Acts  and  Orders 
may  cause  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind. 
The  office  of  Warden  was  established  in  the 
States  fifty-five  years  ago;  twenty-three  States  and 
two  Territories  have  now  State  Game  Wardens,  the 
office  having  in  one  case  Cabinet  rank  ;  in  seven 
States  there  are  county  wardens,  and  nearly  every 
State  requires  the  police  to  enforce  the  game  laws. 
The  only  person  able  to  defy  the  law  appears  to 
be  the  tribal  Indian  on  his  own  reservation. 


An  Appeal  to  Game  Preservers. 

Mr.  Hugh  Turner,  the  Society's  Hon.  Sec.  for 
Suffolk,  writes  to  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times 
on  the  shooting  of  Nightjars  by  gamekeepers. 
Pursuing  flies  and  beetles  in  the  dusk — a  time  when 
the  keeper  concludes  that  all  good  birds  are  in 
bed — the  beautiful  and  useful  Churn-Owl  is 
supposed  to  have  evil  designs  on  the  pheasants. 

';  That  the  Nightjar,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  migratory  birds  breeding  here,  is — from  the 
formation  of  its  bill  and  mouth — absolutely  in- 
capable of  harming  the  smallest  bird,  is  a  fact  I 
suppose  one  cannot  expect  the  average  gamekeeper 
to  know.  Parliament  makes  Acts,  County  Councils 
make  Orders,  stating  that  the  killing  of  a  Nightjar 
at  any  time  of  the  year  renders  the  offender  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  £1,  and  the  same  Acts  and  Orders 
apply  to  every  species  of  Owl,  and  to  some  of  the 
Hawks,  yet  the  destruction  of  these  birds  continues. 
What  are  the  County  Police  doing  in  the  matter? 
I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  game  preservers 
desire  this  waste  of  bird  life,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
appeal  to  them  to  order  their  keepers  to  cease  from 
shooting  birds  and  to  confine  their  attentions  to 
the  destruction  of  rats." 


Market  Yalue. 

An  important  point  is  raised  by  a  gamekeeper, 
who  writes  to  the  Society  to  enquire  whether  the 
exposure  for  sale  of  Wood-pigeons  is  legal  in  close 
time.     He  says  : — 

"  I  know  the  damage  they  do  sometimes  to 
corn  crops,  and  farmers  have  a  right  to  shoot  them 
and  eat  them  if  they  like,  but  when  there  is  a  sale 
for  them  it  finds  occupation  for  a  lot  of  idle  loafers, 
who  decoy  the  birds  to  ponds  and  grass  fields 
(where  they  do  no  harm)  on  purpose  to  shoot  and 
sell  them  for  'bacco  and  beer  monev." 


It  is  a  point  which  Bird  Protectors  would  do 
well  to  have  in  remembrance,  and  one  on  which 
our  legislation  is  weak.  Farmers  and  other 
growers  may  kill  birds  even  in  nesting  time  ;  some 
birds  must  be  killed.  Very  well  :  then  why  not, 
it  is  often  urged,  let  us  make  money  by  selling 
them  or  their  feathers  ?  Why  not  eat  them,  as 
they  do  in  Italy?  Why  not  wear  them  in  our 
hats  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Because  the  very 
moment  you  provide  a  market  you  offer  a  bribe 
for  the  destruction  of  the  birds  ;  you  bring  in  the 
professional  birdcatcher  ;  and  the  first  ostensible 
reason  for  killing  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
half-forgotten  pretext,  overpowered  by  the  universal 
thirst  for  money-getting.  Under  our  law  a  man 
need  not  pretend  that  he  considers  a  bird  injurious 
to  his  crops  in  order  to  shoot  or  trap  it,  but  even 
if  this  condition  was*  required,  how  many  birds 
would  become  "  injurious  ''  when  bodies  or  feathers 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  ?  The  terms  of  the  National 
Bird  Protection  Convention,  it  may  be  noted,  in 
allowing  licences  to  cultivators  for  the  shooting  of 
birds  especially  forbid  the  sale  of  birds  so  killed. 


Wholesale  Bird-Netting. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  who,  with  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Dundas-Harford,  represented 
Great  Britain  at  the  International  Bird  Protection 
Conference  in  1895.  nas  some  comments  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (August  26th,  1907),  on  the  Bird- 
Protection  Convention.  With  reference  to  Great 
Britain,  he  observes  : — 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Great  Britain  should 
appear  to  desert  the  cause  of  bird  protection  by 
declining  to  subscribe  to  the  International  Con- 
vention. There  is,  indeed,  crying  and  growing 
need  for  a  remedy  against  the  evil  of  wholesale 
netting  at  night,  which  has  already  practically 
exterminated  Ruffs -ajjd  Reeves  on  our  coats,  and  is 
now  working  sad  destruction  in  the  flocks  of  that 
most  useful  bird,  the  Lapwing.  We  require  the 
prohibition,  to  which  the  subscribing  States  have 
bound  themselves  under  Article  III.  of  the  Con- 
vention, viz. : — 

The  construction  and  employment  of  traps, 
cages,  nets,  nooses,  lime-twigs,  or  any  other 
kind  of  instrument  used  for  the    purpose   of 
rendering  easy  the  wholesale  capture  or  des- 
truction of  birds,  shall  be  forbidden. 
"  Discrimination    between    useful    and    hurtful, 
protected  and  unprotected,  birds  is  impossible  in 
using  long  and  high  nets  set  up  on  poles   after 
dark  on  the  shore  and  mudflats  for  the  capture  of 
wildfowl.     The  use  of  these  is  extending  in  this 
country,   and   will    soon    render    many   desirable 
species  scarce  which  are  still  plentiful." 
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THE    PLUME    TRADE. 

The  official  report  of  the  feather  sale  of  August 
2nd  states  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
"  osprey  "  feathers  offered  and  only  a  small 
attendance  of  buyers.  The  quantity  catalogued 
was  315  packages-  The  Birds-of-Paradise  offered 
numbered  3831,  besides  seven  packages  ;  all  sold 
at  a  decline  in  prices.  Alabatross  wing  quills 
fetched  id.  to  3r]d.  each.  Bustard  wing  quills 
4d.  to  4|d.  a  bundle,  the  provision  of  quills  being 
very  large.  Emu  skins  were  10s.  each,  and 
Crested  Pigeons  6s.  each.  A  peculiarly  deplorable 
feature  of  the  sale  was  the  offer  of  four 
packages  of  Lyre-bird  tails  ;  this  beautiful  bird  is 
found  only  in  Australia,  and  is  being  driven  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  bush  in  ever-decreasing 
numbers,  on  account  of  the  persecution  it  meets 
with  in  the  interests  of  the  plume-trade. 


At  the  Galle  Police  court,  Ceylon,  on  June  27th, 
a  Moorish  shopkeeper  in  a  bazaar  was  fined  R.io 
for  cruelty  to  birds.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  birds'  feathers  to  Singapore,  and  the 
police  becoming  suspicious,  the  boutique  was 
searched  and  40  live  Kingfishers  found  on  the 
premises.  The  magistrate  warned  all  present 
that  future  cases  would  be  more  rigorously  dealt 
with. 


The  extermination  of  the  magnificent  Paradise- 
bird,  one  of  the  most  radiant  of  living  beings,  goes 
on  apace.  Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow  gave  some 
particulars  of  his  recent  visit  to  New  Guinea  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club  on 
June  19th  last,  New  Guinea  being  the  one  habitat 
of  this  bird,  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  procure 
living  examples.  He  stated  that  a  great  exporta- 
tion of  the  skins  takes  place  from  Humboldt's  Bay, 
two  Chinese  traders  who  live  there  despatching 
about  1200  skins,  chiefly  of  the  Lesser  Bird-of- 
Paradise,  every  three  months.  Subsequently  he 
spent  some  time  on  the  Island  of  Waigiou,  the 
home  of  Pat adisea  rubra  (the  Red  Bird-of-paradise) 
and  found  that  this  species  is  being  rapidly 
exterminated,  as  young  male  and  female  birds  were 
being  shot  in  addition  to  full  plumaged  males. 
Large  numbers  of  skins  of  several  species  are 
exported  from  Sorong.  In  the  Aru  Isle  he 
observed  that  P.  apoda  was  also  being  extirpated, 
and  the  natives  informed  him  that  each  year  every 
full-plumaged  male  was  killed.  From  the  six  or 
seven  districts  of  North  and  West  New  Guinea  close 


on  20,000  skins  of  Paradise-birds  are  annually 
exported.  The  beautiful  long  plumaged  species  P. 
fobiensts,\s  all  but  exterminated,  and  last  year  only 
70  skins  were  exported  from  Jobi,  though  all  the 
natives  were  engaged  hunting  for  them. 

For  this  war  of  extermination  the  responsible 
agents  are  the  women  who  want  to  have  Paradise- 
plumes  waving  in  their  hats. 


Autumn  is  the  season  when  "  ospreys,"  birds, 
and  quills  are  apt  to  re-appear  in  millinery,  and 
when  much  is  heard  (but  not  seen)  of  "  made-up ' 
and  "manufactured"  feathers.  Hats  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  Gulls  and  Terns—  the  arrangement  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  described — and  ornaments 
made  of  Owl  feathers,  are  being  shown  in  some 
windows  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  Ostrich 
feathers  will  retain  their  lead  and  that  dead  birds 
and  wild  wings  will  be  relegated  to  the  back 
streets.  Ladies  who  view  with  favour  the  grotesque 
millinery  structures,  with  a  two-feet  spread  of 
wing,  a  centrepiece  of  twisted  heads  and  necks, 
and  an  upstanding  shock  of  "  osprey,"  or  Lyre- 
bird tail,  that  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  wil 
certainly  do  something  to  substantiate  Herbert 
Spencer's  not  too  flattering  opinion  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  women.  

The  Farmer  and  the  Birds.— On  a  small 
scale  interference  with  Nature  is  every  now  and 
again  demonstrating  at  once  its  futility  and  its 
dangers,  and,  curiously  enough,  farmers,  who  as  a 
class  should  know  most  of  its  workings  and  should 
be  most  careful  in  their  interference,  are  at  once 
the  greatest  meddlers  and  the  commonest  sinners. 
Every  now  and  again  in  recurring  years  we  have 
the  cry  ''  Death  to  all  sparrows,"  or  rooks,  or  otner 
birds.  Whole  districts  are  cleared  of  these  birds 
and  immense  slaughter  takes  place,  to  be  followed 
in  a  year  or  two  by  an  outcry  as  to  insect  plagues, 
which  cause  more  loss  and  do  more  harm  than 
could  ever  be  attributed  to  the  birds.  A  case  in 
point  is  occupying  the  agriculturists  of  a  large 
district  of  Lancashire.  The  smaller  birds  of  prey 
have  come  under  the  ban.  Hawks  and  Owls  were 
killed  without  stint,  and  these  birds,  already 
diminishing  in  numbers,  almost  disappeared.  The 
result  was  to  be  expected.  Rats  and  mice,  their 
natural  prey,  now  abound,  and  are  working  greater 
havoc,  not  only  in  the  farms  and  fields,  but  among 
the  insect-eating  fauna.  The  nests  of  the  smaller 
hedge-builders  are  robbed  by  the  rodents,  and 
eggs  and  young  birds  are  destroyed  in  multitudes. 
Thus  the  mischief  done  is  far  beyond  what  any- 
body calculated.  Not  one  plague,  but  several 
have  been  caused.  To  redress  the  evil  is  a  slow 
and  costly  process.  Truly  is  such  matters  a  little 
recklessness  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  its  results 
cannot  be  foreseen. — Dundee  Evening  Telegraph 
Sept.  3rd,  1907. 
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NESTING      AND      FEEDING      BOXES 
FOR    BIRDS. 

The  demand  for  the  Society's  Nesting-Boxes  was 
so  large  last  spring  as  not  a  little  to  disconcert 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  chiefly  with 
the  idea  of  providing  specimen  boxes  for  those 
bird-lovers  who  wished  to  have  an  example  in  the 
concrete  to  show  to  a  local  carpenter  or  an 
ingenious  lad.  Simple  as  they  are,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  boxes  are  more  readily  and 
satisfactorily  contrived  by  practised  hands,  though 
it  is  hoped  that  the  local  making  of  them,  thus 
saving  carriage,  will  be  encouraged.  Such  boxes 
are,  as  is  well  known,  extensively  used  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  and  there, 
where  birds  have  apparently  become  accustomed 
to  this  style  of  ready-made  dwelling,  more  fanciful 
patterns  are  often  employed  than  would  be  prudent 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  us  ;  the  Berlepsch  and 
(if  the  liberty  of  so  christening  them  be  per- 
mitted) "  Masefield  "  patterns  are  most  successful. 
Hungarians,  who  note  the  English  adoption  of 
Nesting-Boxes,  and  also  of  Bird  and  Tree  Day,  are 
proposing  to  provide  boxes  in  the  State  forests,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  Park  and  Woods  and 
Forests  authorities  will  one  day  make  similar 
provision  in  public  pleasure  grounds  to  compensate 
the  birds  for  the  loss  of  nesting-holes  and  hollow 
trees. 

Feeding-tables  and  shelters  for  the  birds  are 
another  feature  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
seems  likely  to  find  more  and  more  imitators  in 
Britain.  The  birds  are  being  robbed  of  their 
hedge-fruit  ;  their  consumption  of  ornamental  or 
edible  berries  in  the  garden  is  the  theme  of  endless 
newspaper  letters  ;  and  yet  the  household  scraps, 
on  which  they  might  fare  sumptuously,  are  too 
often  thrown  into  the  fire  or  dust-bin.  Many  people 
now  find  entertainment  in  the  provision  of  cocoa- 
nuts  or  string-bags  of  suet  for  the  lively  Tits  ;  and 
kindly  people  have  always  thrown  out  crumbs  for 
the  finches.  But  crumbs  and  other  scraps  on  the 
ground  have  the  drawbacks  of  getting  covered 
with  snow  and  of  attracting  the  cats.  A  bird-table 
is  more  satisfactory  in  a  garden  ;  and  some 
ingenious  little  food-cases  for  fixing  to  bush  or 
window-sill  are  used  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  imported  by  the 
R.S.P.B.  In  those  bird-fostering  lands,  bird-food 
is  sold  for  use  in  these  and  larger  "automatic" 
feeders.  Nor  is  the  matter  left  entirely  to  private 
benevolence,  the  State  and  the   civic   authorities 


providing  shelters  and  food  in  royal  and  town 
parks.  "  In  the  parks  at  Munich,"  writes  Miss 
Octavia  Paterson,  who  has  recently  visited  that 
town,  "  they  place  trays  on  poles,  in  the  parks  ;  the 
long  pole  comes  up  through  the  tray,  and  fir 
branches  are  arranged  at  the  top  of  it  to  form 
a  sort  of  umbrella,  over  the  tray,  to  protect  the 
food  from  rain  and  snow.  This  has  induced 
the  birds  to  remain  more  in  the  town  instead  of 
migrating." 

The  Berlepsch  automatic  feeder  for  birds  is 
sold  at  a  price  which  would  be  considered 
prohibitive  in  England,  but  some  combination 
of  shelter  and  food-stand  is  very  desirable,  and 
the  week's  store  of  food  is  useful  when  it  is  wished 
to  feed  birds  out  in  the  country,  where  shy  species 
linger  and  have  no  friends.  Miss  Paterson 
describes  one  shelter  used  by  her  friends  in 
Austria,  which  some  of  our  readers  might  like  to 


AN    AUSTRIAN    FOOD-SHELTER    FOR    BIRDS. 


imitate.  It  consists  of  a  tray  some  eighteen  inches 
square,  fixed  on  to  a  pole.  On  the  tray,  leaving  a 
margin  or  terrace  a  few  inches  wide,  is  a  little 
house,  a  sort  of  Noah's  Ark,  with  an  open  door  at 
at  each  side  and  end  gables  also  open.  The  roof 
is  made  very  slanting  and  covered  with  bark,  and 
a  branch  or  two  of  fir  at  each  end  makes  the  place 
more  inviting.  Food  is  of  course  placed  inside. 
Any  old  box  with  top  and  bottom  removed  and 
doors  cut  on  all  sides,  can  be  fastened  on  a  tray  to 
make  this  food-house,  two  small  boards  joined 
together  at  the  angle  required  being  nailed  on  for 
roof.  English  birds  might  be  shy  of  such  a  house 
at  first,  but  if  fixed  in  a  quiet  place  and  regularly 
supplied  with  food,  it  would  probably  soon  be  a 
centre  of  attraction. 
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IN    THE    COUETS. 

Illegal  Possession  of  Wild  Birds. — At  West- 
minster Police  Court,  on  August  26th,  a  bird-dealer 
of  Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  was  fined  10s. 
and  23s.  costs  for  being  in  possession  of  six  Larks, 
birds  which  are  protected  in  London  all  the  year 
round.  Inspector  Green,  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  said 
the  birds  were  very  wild  and  showed  every  sign  of 
having  been  recently  taken.  Defendant  said  they 
came  from  Newcastle,  and  he  thought  the  close 
time  ended  on  August  1st. 

The  Bath  Police  Court  fined  George  Pease,  of 
Twerton,  10s.  and  costs  on  June  29th,  for  being  in 
possession  of  Swifts,  receniLy-kiiled.  He  was  seen 
on  the  previous  Sunday  evening'khocking  down 
the  birds  with  a  thick  stick  as  they  flew  past,  and 
a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  were  looking  on  and 
laughing.  A  gentleman  who  passed  by  gave 
information  and  was  thanked  by  the  Bench  for  his 
action. 

Catching  Goldfinches. — At  the  Newmarket 
(Cambs)  Sessions,  on  August  20th,  Thomas  Fenn, 
an  Isleham  birdcatcher,  was  summoned  for  posses- 
sion of  six  Goldfinches.  Complaints  of  birdcatching 
in  this  district  having  reached  the  R.S.P.B., 
information  was  given  to  the  police  and  the 
R.S.P.C.A.,  with  the  result  that  the  railway  station 
was  visited,  and  a  box  consigned  by  defendant  to  a 
dealerin  Islington  was  found,  containing  Goldfinches 
and  Linnets.  It  was  stated  that  the  birds  were 
readily  seen  and  identified  through  the  crevice  in 
the  box,  and  that  defendant  afterwards  acknowledged 
having  sent  the  birds,  adding  that  he  caught  them 
on  Mr.  Rumbelow's  land  at  Freckenham,  where  he 
had  permission  to  go.  Defendant  now  swore  that 
the  birds  were  Chaffinches,  not  Goldfinches  ;  if  he 
had  had  Goldfinches  he  would  not  have  been  so 
soft  as  to  tell  the  Inspector  he  received  only  2s.  for 
them  and  4s.  for  the  12  Linnets,  whereas  Goldfinches 
were  worth  about  is.  apiece.  Fined  15s.  and 
14s.  6d.  costs. — For  having  in  his  possession  the 
six  Goldfinches  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
charge  against  Fenn,  George  Wilshaw,  of  Islington, 
was  fined  20s.  and  22s.  costs  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court  on  August  14th. 

Fined  for  liberating  a  Lark. — Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox-Male,  of  Plymouth,  was  summoned  at  the 
Camelford  County  Court  for  the  recovery  of  £\, 
the  alleged  value  of  a  Lark.  Defendant,  consider- 
ing it  a  brutal  thing  to  keep  wild  birds  caged, 
liberated  the  bird  and  offered  plaintiff  ten  shillings 
for  trespassing.  Judge  Grainger  said  if  a  person 
could  liberate  birds  in  this  way  he  could  liberate 
all  sorts  of  animals,  and  as  a  warning  to  others 
gave  judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with 
costs. 

Charge  of  slandering  Birdcatchers. — Two 
birdcatchers,  who  were  convicted  at  the  Edinburgh 
Sheriff  Court  in  December  of  taking  Linnets, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Despatch  for  alleged  slander,  claiming  .£100 
damages.  In  reporting  the  case  the  Despatch 
described    bird-limers    in    general    as    "  thieves." 


The  Court  of  Session  on  June  22nd  dismissed  the 
action,  but  refused  expenses  to  either  party  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  was  provoked  by  the 
"exaggerated  use  of  the  word  'thieves.'" 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ORDERS. 

Brecon.  September  12th,  1907.  B.E.F.  Pro- 
tects the  Kite  all  the  year  round  ;  it  is  already  a 
scheduled  bird  in  the  county.  Lists  of  Birds 
added  to  the  Schedule  and  of  Eggs  protected, 
same  as  in  previous  Order. 

Cumberland.  September  12th,  1907.  B.E. 
Identical  with  the  Order  for  1 90 1 ,  e^gepj:  .that  the, 
eggs  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  are  no  longer 
protected. 

Norfolk.  Septembergth,  1907.  A(e)  B.C.E.F.S. 
Protects  the  Eggs  of  all  Wild  Birds  in  the  Broad 
areas  and  on  the  foreshore  of  the  county,  gives 
Sunday  protection  in  the  same  districts,  extends 
Close  Time  to  September  (except  for  Wild  Duck, 
Snipe,  and  Teal),  adds  to  the  Schedule  the  Great 
Bustard,  Crossbill,  Sand-Martin,  and  Bearded  Tit, 
and  protects  the  Eggs  of  certain  species,  as  in  the 
Order  of  1905.  Extends  list  of  Birds  protected 
all  the  year  round — Bittern,  Little  Bittern,  and 
Great  Bustard — by  addition  of  Goldfinch,  King- 
fisher, all  species  of  Owl,  and  Bearded  Tit. 

Northamptonshire.  August  9th,  1907. 
B.C.E.F.  Protects  Kingfisher  and  all  species  of 
Owl  throughout  the  year.  Otherwise  as  in 
previous  Order  :  extends  Close  Time  for  the 
Heron  to  September  1st,  adds  Heron,  Hawks 
(except  Sparrowhawk),  Kingfisher,  Nuthatch,  Owls 
and  Wryneck  to  the  Schedule,  and  protects  Eggs 
of  certain  species. 


Ready  early  in  November. 
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BIRD    AND    TREE    (ARBOR)    DAY. 

teachers  and  taught  as  to  how 
much    knowledge   could    be   in- 
jected  of   the  kind  to   produce 
"  payment  by  results."    We  know 
now  that  this  is  not    education 
and    that    it    does    not   produce 
intelligence,    and    that     without 
intelligence   tuition   will   not  go 
very  far.     A  little  later  came  the 
craze  for  what  may  be  called  the 
"  suburban "    system,    by    which 
every  child  was  to  be  fitted  for 
a  city  clerkship,  and  learned  to 
look  upon  town  ambitions  and 
town   glitter   as   the  higher  life. 
Tales  of  mean  streets,  of  sordid 
poverty,  and  of  declining  physique, 
with  an  answering  cry  from  the 
country  of  "  no  labour,"  brought 
up   theories    of    "back    to    the 
land."      The    discovery    that    a 
"  suburban  "      education       will 
neither  fit  young  people  for  the 
land,  nor  keep  them  on  it,  led  to 
the    companion     discovery   that 
the  things  of  the  country  afford 
scope    for    as    much    study    as 
algebra   or   Pitman's   shorthand,  and  must  be 
studied  if  they  are  to  be  understood,  let  alone 
loved.      With  this  perception  there  has  arisen 
the    consciousness    that    these    things    are    of 
enormous  importance  to  the  nation.     Hence  a 
demand  for  "  nature-study,"  but  with  the  demand 
a  hesitation  and  fear  lest  "  natural  history  "  may 
prove  only  a   synonym  for  the   destruction  of 
wild  life,  and  an  excuse  for  the  cage,  the  net, 
and  the  "  specimen." 

Of  old  there  was  a  notion  that  people  who 


THE    INTER-COUNTY   CHALLENGE   SHIELD, 

Given  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 

for  competition  among  Elementary  Schools,  and  won 

this  year  by  Privett  School,  Hampshire. 


R.S.P.B.    COUNTY    CHALLENGE 
COMPETITIONS. 


SHIELD 


INCE  the  first  introduction  of  Arbor, 
or  Bird  and  Tree,  Day  into  this 
country,  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  the  trend 
of  thought  and  of  events  has  been  markedly 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  institution 
as  a  feature  of  National  Education. 

Not   so    many    years    ago   schooling    was   a 
matter  of  books  and  desks,  a  struggle  between 
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lived  in  the  country  must  know  all  about  the 
wild  life,  animal,  bird,  and  plant,  of  field  and 
hedgerow.  It  is  now  admitted,  so  far  as  Birds, 
for  instance,  are  concerned,  that  those  whose 
daily  business  brings  them  most  into  relation 
with  wild  birds,  have  very  little  trustworthy 
knowledge  regarding  even  that  side  of  the  bird's 
life — the  economic— that  touches  them  most 
nearly. 

When  Arbor  Day  was  first  suggested,  a 
common  objection  heard  was  "  We  have  too 
many  trees  in  England  as  it  is,"  or  "  If  we  want 
trees,  what  is  the  good  of  one  or  two  planted 
by  school  children?"  Afforestation  is  now 
being  universally  considered  ;  the  importance 
of  forestry  and  the  industries  that  depend  upon 
it,  and  the  serious  diminution  in  the  nation's, 
and  the  world's,  supply  of  wood,  are  questions 
constantly  debated.  The  United  States  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  training  children  in 
some  understanding  of  the  uses  and  properties 
of  trees,  and  of  instilling  by  object-lesson  the 
necessity  of  Tree-planting. 

More  recently  still  has  come  the  experiment 
of  outdoor  schools  for  the  benefit  of  delicate 
children,  while  all  acquainted  with  rural  life 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  social  pastimes 
and  merry-makings  to  brighten  the  monotony 
of  quiet  days. 

It   would   be  difficult  to  say  which   among 
these  many  requirements  and   problems,   Bird 
and  Tree  Day  does  not  in  some  degree  answer. 
That  it  quickens  intelligence  ;  that  it  gives  an 
interest    in    things    of    the    country ;     that    it 
stimulates  a  close  and  intimate  study  of  natural 
life ;  that  it  brings  the  value  of  trees  and  tree- 
planting  into  prominence ;  that  it  takes  children 
into  the  healthy,  fresh  air  with  an   exhilarating 
object   in  view  ;    that  it  instils  interest  in  free 
birds,    and    consequently   fosters    a    spirit    of 
humanity    and    rational  Bird  Protection ;    and 
that  it  gives  opportunity  for  an  annual  festival 
or  merry-making  :  these  are  obvious  features  of 
the  scheme.     The  hundreds  of  essays  sent  in 
this  autumn  form  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  boys  and 
girls   answer   the  novel   requirements  of  such 
a    competition ;     and    the    bright    and    happy 


spirit  in  which  very  many  of  them  are  written 
is  even  more  pleasing  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
work  than  is  the  cleverness  shown  by  not  a  few. 
It  is,  of  course,  from  the  teachers  that  the 
inspiration  must  come,  and  the  head  masters 
and  mistresses  of  a  great  number  of  schools 
have  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  have  co-operated 
with  its  Council.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  their  trouble  is  largely  compensated  by  the 
development  of  the  children's  general  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  by  the  pleasure  given. 

THE    INTER-COUNTY    CHALLENGE 
SHIELD. 

This  year  for  thefirst  time, an  Inter-County  Shield 
was  offered,  being  open  for  competition  among 
the  winning  schools  in  the  several  competing 
counties,  together  with  the  Schools  of  Buckland 
(Berkshire),  and  Yatton  (Somerset),  which  having 
won  their  County  Shields  for  successive  years  were 
debarred  from  trying  for  them  again  at  present. 
After  careful  consideration  the  judges  awarded 
this  high  honour,  with  accompanying  Silver  Medal, 
to  Privett  School,  Hampshire,  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  painstaking  and  intelligent 
personal  observation  evidenced  by  their  papers. 
High  commendation,  with  Bronze  Medals,  goes  to 
the  admirable  essays  from  Yatton,  which  are  not 
less  interesting  than  those  from  Privett,  and 
include  one  that  is  a  really  remarkable  performance 
for  a  boy  of  ten  ;  and  to  Buckland,  whose  papers 
are  again  notable  for  their  originality  and  their 
bright  and  entertaining  narrative  style. 

Ellesborough  and  Long  Ashton  are  Highly 
Commended. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Northill  C.E.  School. 
Certificate  of  E.rcellence  :  Clophill  School.  Highly 
Commended:  Muggerhanger ;  Keysoe  Council 
School.  Commended :  Sandy  Council  School  ; 
Eaton  Socon  ;  Woburn  (Boys). 

Among  the  Bedfordshire  teams  this  year  there 
is  no  one  that  excels  the  rest  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Northill 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  high  average 
merit  of  the  papers.  None  of  these  is,  however,  so 
good  as  that  on  the  Cuckoo  from  Clophill  School, 
which  is  a  capital  piece  of  work.     The  Birds  are 
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in  this  case  perhaps  better  done  than  the  Trees, 
but  all  are  interesting  and  well-written.  On  the 
other  hand  Keysoe  team  is  much  stronger  on 
Trees  than  on  Birds,  showing  in  all  three  essays  a 
good  knowledge  of  what  to  note,  and  how  to  note 
it,  and  a  marked  improvement  on  previous  work. 
Muggerhanger  (or  Morhanger),  winners  of  the 
Shield  last  year,  again  deserve  high  praise  for 
thoroughness  of  observation  and  admirable 
industry.  It  would  be  better  if,  for  the  Com- 
petition Essays,  their  notes  were  put  into  less 
disjointed  form,  and  some  of  those  omitted  which 
add  no  new  facts.  Sandy  Council  School,  a  new 
competitor,  makes  a  good  start,  giving  proof  of 
appreciative  observation  of  Trees  particularly. 
The  Eaton  Socon  papers,  though  short  and  slight, 
have  a  pleasantly  genuine  ring  about  them,  indi- 
cating real  interest  in  their  subjects.  The  Woburn 
boys  also  write  for  the  most  part  in  a  good  straight- 
forward boyish  way,  and  a  little  more  sympathy  of 
treatment,  as  well  as  closer  study,  will  bring  the 
team  well  to  the  fore. 

Several  promising  teams  are  absent,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  from  the  Competition  this  year, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  strengthen  the 
Bedfordshire  contingent  in  1908. 

BERKSHIRE. 

The  Berkshire  Shield  having  been  reluctantly 
withdrawn  for  the  present,  owing  to  lack  of 
sufficient  competition,  the  schools  which  sent  in 
essays  have  been  placed  :  Burghfield  with  the 
Hampshire  Teams,  and  Braywick,  Bray,  with  its 
Bucks  neighbours.  Both  are  highly  commended. 
Burghfield  sends  a  very  well-written  set  of  essays, 
wherein  a  commendable  amount  of  observation  is 
set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner.  Braywick's 
papers  are  very  pleasant  to  read,  if  not  very 
original,  and  chronicle  some  local  facts  of  interest 
about  Trees. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Ellesborough  Council 
School.  Certificates  of  Excellence :  Hambleden, 
Stony  Stratford  (National).  Highly  Commended : 
Cheddington,  Braywick.  Commended :  Princes 
Risborough,  Coleshill  (Amersham'),  Quainton 
(Aylesbury). 

As  was  anticipated  from  the  excellent  beginning- 
made  by  Bucks  last  year,  the  county  has  again 
done  well,  with  a  notable  improvement  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  competing  essays.  The 
award  of  the  Shield  was  not  an  easy  matter,  the 


distinctive  excellences  shown  by  several  schools 
having  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered. 
It  goes  to  Ellesborough  because  of  the  freshness, 
sincerity  and  intelligence  that  characterise  the 
papers.  They  show  a  good  deal  of  outdoor 
watching  and  individuality  of  treatment.  Hamble- 
den is  a  close  competitor,  and  one  essay,  on  the 
Kingfisher,  is  better  than  any  by  the  winning- 
team,  while  there  is  considerable  freshness  of 
thought  in  all  ;  but  the  general  level  is  not  up  to 
Ellesborough.  The  Stony  Stratford  team  manifests 
many  of  the  admirable  qualities  that  gained  the 
Shield  last  year.  For  detailed  description,  and  for 
careful  writing  and  composition,  the  essays  are  the 
best  sent  in  from  Bucks.  Were  the  amount  of 
definite  observation  in  proportion,  St.  Giles's  School 
would  again  have  headed  the  list.  The  Tree  papers 
are  extremely  good.  Cheddington's  papers  are 
very  unequal  in  merit,  though  all  are  bright  and 
intelligent.  Five  others  equal  to  that  on  the  Rook 
would  have  given  Ellesborough  a  formidable  rival. 
The  Princes  Risborough  team  sends  particularly 
good  Tree  papers,  tersely  put  and  well  expressed. 
The  Bird  essays,  good  as  far  as  they  go,  are  too 
short  and  slight.  The  Coleshill  and  Quainton 
teams  compete  for  the  first  time,  and  both  bid  fair 
to  take  a  high  place  when  with  practice  and  study 
comes  more  confidence  in  their  own  power  of 
observation  and  expression.  The  former  team 
has  made  good  use  of  careful  notes  and  helpful 
lessons  ;  and  Quainton's  work,  though  somewhat 
disjointed,  is  on  such  good  lines  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  rapid  improvement. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Challenge  Shield  ;  Kirkoswald  School. 
Certificates  of  Excellence ;  Cargo  ;  Grey  stoke. 
Commended :  St.  John's,  Keswick  (Girls),  two 
teams. 

The  Competition  in  Cumberland  is  disappointing, 
and,  together  with  the  defection  of  Westmorland, 
indicates  that  the  north  of  England  is  not  so  keen 
on  Nature  Study  as  the  south.  The  traditions  of 
the  Lake  District  ought  to  stimulate  such  work, 
and  the  many  characteristic  and  delightful  birds  of 
the  region  might  well  inspire  young  naturalists. 
The  Competition  this  year  is  practically  confined 
to  the  five  teams  mentioned. 

The  Kirkoswald  and  Cargo  teams  very  nearly 
tie  for  first  place.  The  Cargo  papers  are  notable 
for  their  excellent  tone  and  graceful,  yet  childlike, 
mode  of  expression.  Two  writers  hamper  them- 
selves by  adopting  the  autobiographical  form,  but 
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all  have  the  charm  of  unaffected  interest  in  their 
subjects.  Kirkoswald,  winners  of  the  Shield  in 
1905,  take  it  by  virtue  of  greater  accuracy  ;  much 
pains  has  been  taken  to  acquire  information,  and 
it  is  very  neatly  presented.  The  Tree  papers  are 
especially  good.  Greystoke,  winners  of  the  Shield 
last  year,  also  put  their  facts  together  compactly 
and  clearly,  but  need  to  fill  out  their  papers  with 
further  and  closer  observation.  They  pay  more 
attention  than  most  teams  to  the  songs  of  birds,  a 
point  curiously  neglected  in  general.  St.  John's 
School,  Keswick,  comes  noticeably  to  the  fore  by 
sending  in  very  good  work  from  two  teams,  both 
of  girls.  Possibly  a  higher  place  might  have  been 
secured  had  the  best  essays  from  the  two  lots  been 
selected,  but  the  school  as  a  whole  must  have 
benefited  by  the  amount  of  attention  thus  given 
to  the  subject.  The  Tree  papers  are  much  the 
best,  and  are  nicely  illustrated  ;  in  one  Bird  paper 
time  and  space  are  badly  employed  in  giving 
directions  on  the  rearing  of  caged  Linnets  :  the 
Bird  and  Tree  Competitions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  caged  or  stuffed  birds. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Privett  School.  Secona 
Prize:  Sandown  (Girls)  National  School ;  Sandown 
(Boys).  Third  Prize :  Havant  Council  School. 
Certificates  of  Excellence :  Headley ;  Boldre  ; 
Laverstoke.  Highly  Commended :  Bitterne  Park 
(Girls) ;  Ridge,  Romsey ;  Farnborough  ;  St.  Peter's, 
Bournemouth  (Girls);  Hayling  Island  ;  Awbridge  : 
Burghfield.  Commended ■•  Barton  Stacey  ;  Bitterne 
(Boys)  ;  Boldre  Lane  :  Copythorne  ;  Kingsley  ; 
Hinton  Ampner  ;  Western,  Southampton  ; 
Wickham. 

Although  the  judging  of  the  Hampshire  Essays 
was  this  year  in  entirely  fresh  hands,  the  four 
Schools  placed  at  the  head  in  1906  are  again  given 
the  leading  places,  while  the  whole  Competition  is 
stronger  and  better  than  ever,  and  has  produced 
some  astonishingly  good  work.  Privett  School 
takes  the  proud  position  of  best  where  so  many  are 
good  because  of  the  originality  and  enthusiasm 
shown  in  the  essays,  the  children  evidently  going 
about  iheir  outdoor  study  and  voyages  of  discovery 
with  a  zest  that  tells  in  every  line.  They  needed 
all  their  strength,  however,  to  excel  the  Sandown 
Girls'  Team,  who  add  to  close  and  careful  obser- 
vation a  really  charming  narrative  style.  Like 
girls  in  general  they  take  more  kindly  to  the  pen 
than  do  their  brothers  ;  but  the  Sandown  Boys' 
Team  contributes  clearly  expressed  and  accurate 


papers,  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings.  The 
Havant  essays  also  are  distinguished  by  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  are  remarkably 
good,  a  very  little  behind  the  best.  Immediately 
after  these  four  Schools,  and  divided  from  them  by 
the  narrowest  of  lines,  come  the  teams  of  Headley, 
Boldre,  and  Laverstoke.  The  Headley  papers  are 
particularly  interesting  and  sympathetic,  with  a 
good  deal  of  original  matter  in  them.  Boldre 
team  sends  intelligent  and  painstaking  notes  on 
well-selected  subjects,  rather  loosely  put  together. 
At  Laverstoke  the  teachers  evidently  possess  the 
great  gift  of  bringing  out  the  individual  traits  and 
faculties  of  the  scholars,  and  the  essays  show  a 
most  welcome  personal  note.  At  the  head  of  the 
next  class  come  the  Bitterne  Park  girls,  showing  a 
pleasant  feeling  for  beauty  and  colour  ;  and 
Farnborough  National  School,  with  capital  notes 
on  the  progress  of  nests  and  nestlings.  The  girls 
of  St.  Peter's,  Bournemouth,  write  both  nicely  and 
well  ;  with  more  field-work  they  should  take  a 
high  place.  Ridge  and  Awbridge  are  two  Schools 
that  have  made  very  marked  progress  ;  the 
Ridge  papers  are  very  well  done  ;  those  from 
Awbridge  give  the  results  of  observation  simply 
and  clearly.  Hayling  Island  team  show  distinct 
originality  and  cleverness  in  their  treatment  of 
Trees,  though  their  Bird  knowledge  seems  to  be 
chiefly  derived  from  books.  Good  work,  rising 
here  and  there  to  excellence,  is  submitted  by 
Barton  Stacey,  Boldre  Lane,  Bitterne  (Boys), 
Copythorne,  Hinton  Ampner,  Kingsley,  Western 
Schools  (Southampton),  and  Wickham. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Challenge  Shield  :  Long  Ashton  Parochial 
School.  Second  Prize :  Clutton  and  Exford,  tie. 
Highly  Commended :  Frome  Boys'  National 
School  ;  Castle  Cary  Council  School,  Boys  ;  Castle 
Cary,  Girls.  Commended :  Oldfield  Girls'  School, 
Bath;  Shingston  Dyche  ;  East  Brent,  Highbridge  ; 
Wembdon  ;  Wraxall,  Girls. 

Somerset  has  done  extremely  well  this  year, 
though  without  the  aid  of  Yatton,  which,  after 
winning  the  Shield  for  two  years  in  succession, 
1905-6,  was  adjudged  eligible  for  the  Inter-County 
Competition  only. 

Long  Ashton  takes  first  place  by  the  general 
excellence  of  all  the  papers  ;  they  are  fresh  and 
bright,  written  from  observation,  and  show  a  love 
of  nature  and  an  enthusiasm  which  make  them 
pleasant  to  read.  All  the  essays  from  Clutton 
are  written   in  a  charmingly  simple  natural  style, 
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and  show  careful  study.     Exford  shares  with  this 
school  the  honour  of  second  place,  having  improved 
greatly  since  last  year.     The  Bird  papers  are  full 
of  personal  notes,  and  one  on  the  Flycatcher,  by  a 
boy  of  eleven,  must  be  specially  mentioned.     Had 
the  Tree  papers  been  as  good,  Exford  would  have 
been  very  near  indeed  to  securing  the  Shield.    The 
Castle    Cary    boys    send    in    very   good    papers, 
careful,     full     of     facts,     and     remarkably     well 
expressed.        If    they    would     give      their      own 
impressions    of   things   more   boldly   they   would 
be   hard   to  beat.     The    Castle    Cary   girls    also 
write   very   agreeably,    failing   to   gain    first-class 
honours   only   because    their    essays    are    rather 
"  thin  "  compared  with  some  others.     The  essays 
from  the  Frome  boys  are  accompanied  with  some 
wonderfully  clever  drawings,  and   the  boys  have 
evidently  taken  great  pains  with  all  their  work,  and 
put  a  good  deal  of  heart   into  it,  with  admirable 
results.      There     are     some     exceedingly     good 
drawings  also  among  the  papers  from  the  Oldfield 
Girls'  School,  and  the  matter  of  their  essays  is  well 
and  pleasantly  put.     Both  this  team  and  that  from 
Shingston    Dyche    School  need   more    study  and 
more    observation    to    bring    them   to    the   front, 
but  the  Dyche  girls,  too,  write  a  nice,  unaffected 
style.     East    Brent,    Highbridge,   has    done    very 
well.     The  papers  are  all  on  much  the  same  level, 
and  all  pleasing  ;  the  boys  ought  to  rouse  them- 
selves and  take  their  part  in  upholding  the  school 
honours.      The    Tree   essays    are    the   best   from 
YYembdon,  and  if  all  had  been  equal  to  that  on 
the  Horse  Chestnut  the  School  would  have  taken  a 
much  higher  place.    The  Bird  studies  are  short  and 
slight.     In  the  case  of  the  Wraxall  girls  the  trees 
are   again    best,    and    are    well    written    and   well 
expressed.     The  birds  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
studied  with  the  same  attention.     Moreover,  girls 
usually  succeed  best  with  plant  subjects,  and  boys 
with  birds— one    reason    why  small    schools  with 
mixed  teams  sometimes  succeed  better  than  larger 
schools  with  separate  departments. 


As  some  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
objects  and  methods  of  Bird  and  Tree,  or  Arbor. 
Day,  to  which  so  much  space  is  given  in  the  present 
number  of  Bird  Notes  and  News,  it  may  be 
well  to  summarise  them  briefly. 

Bird  and  Tree  Day  was  introduced  into  England 
five  years  ago  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Birds,  with  a  three-fold  object  : 

ist.  To  encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  British  Birds  and  Trees. 


2nd.  To  provide  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  Nature 
Study,  by  getting  children  to  study  wild  life  and 
implanting  in  them  that  love  of  nature  which  is  a 
source  of  delight  throughout  life. 

3rd.  To  add  to  the  pleasures  of  Country  Life  by 
establishing  a  yearly  festival,  capable  of  varied 
celebration  in  different  localities. 

The  central  requirement  of  Bird  and  Tree  Work 
is  that  each  student  shall  select  a  Wild  Bird  and 
a  Tree  for  outdoor  observation  throughout  the 
summer  months,  and  write  an  account  of  both  on 
some  given  date  in  the  autumn. 

All  the  Schools  are  in  early  spring  invited  to 
enter  Teams.  A  Team  consists  of  nine  scholars 
in  each  School.  These  nine  choose  their  Birds 
and  Trees,  notice  and  learn  all  they  can  on  their 
subjects,  and  in  September  write  the  Essays  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Local  Committee.  From 
the  18  Essays  thus  written,  the  Local  Committee 
choose  the  six  best  and  forward  them  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  The  Society's 
judges  examine  the  Essays  from  all  the  competing 
Schools,  and  award  the  Shield,  with  Book  and 
Money  awards,  to  the  School  sending  in  the  best 
set  of  papers.  Other  Prizes  are  given  according 
to  the  number  of  competing  Schools,  and  Montagu 
Sharpe  Medals  for  the  two  best  Essays  from  every 
School. 

The  Society's  Judging  Committee  include  some 
of  the  leading  ornithologists  in  England.  This 
year  the  Judges  were :  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe, 
Chairman  of  the  R.S.P.B.  Council  ;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bonhote,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Freeman, 
B.Sc.  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.  \ 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  F.Z.S.  ;  and  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye,  F.Z.S. 

The  Society's  ultimate  object  is  to  see  Bird  and 
Tree  Day  recognized  by  the  Education  Department 
and  established  as  a  National  Festival  throughout 
the  country. 

As  one  among  many  similar  letters  received 
from  School  Teachers,  may  be  quoted  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Head  Master  of  one  of  the  competing 
Schools  :  — 

"  Our  ambition  is  to  be  worthy  of  '  Small 
Holdings'  when  they  come  — able  to  earn  a  living 
upon  them  and  to  enjoy  that  life  by  having  no  dull 
moments.  Everybody  who  has  known  the  children 
here  for  any  length  of  time  says  we  are  graduallv 
waking  up,  and  I  am  grateful  to  your  Society  for 
giving  me  the  principal  help  in  the  work.  The 
School  work  is  better,  and  the  children  and 
teachers  are  happier." 
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The  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 


COUNCIL    MEETINGS. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
No.  3,  Hanover  Square,  on  the  18th  of  that 
month,  when  there  were  present  :  Air.  Montagu 
Sharpe  (Chairman)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bell,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  Mr.  F.  King,  Mrs.  Lemon, 
Mr.  Meade-Waldo,  Miss  Pollock,  Captain  Tailby, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  (Miss  Gardiner). 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  presented 
particulars  of  new  Bird  Protection  Orders  (pub- 
lished in  the  Autumn  Number  of  Bird  Notes 
and  News),  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Society 
on  several  matters  which  had  been  before  the 
Council,  including  the  alleged  substitution  of 
certain  impounded  eggs,  the  protection  of  Birds-of- 
paradise,  etc.,  and  of  a  circular  on  Bird  and  Tree 
Day  prepared  for  issue  to  Education  Committees. 

The  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  brought  forward  the  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  quarter,  showing  that  .£11  had 
been  temporarily  advanced  to  the  Watchers'  Fund, 
the  expenses  of  this  important  part  of  the  work 
having  exceeded  the  receipts.  Mr.  Philip  T. 
Oyler,  of  Banstead  Hall,  Surrey,  was  elected 
Fellow,  and  the  following  Members  were  elected  : 
J.  Ernest  Grubb  (Carrick-on-Suir),  Mrs.  Haswell 
(Veldes-Krain,  Austria),  Miss  Haswell  (Traum- 
kirchen,  Austria),  Captain  Hotham,  R.N.  (Cowes), 
Miss  Penelope  Ker  (Glasgow),  Mrs.  Tasker 
(Stirling),  H.  V.  Webb  (Bristol),  Mrs.  Wilkin 
(Tenterden).  The  subject  of  the  cage-bird  traffic 
and  condition  of  bird-shops  was  again  considered 
and  was  referred  back  for  further  investigation. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that 
leaflet  No.  50  had  been  reprinted  ;  that  the  design 
for  the  season's  greeting-card  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  ;  and  that  the  proposal  for 
an  Essay  Competition,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bird 
Protection  Laws  of  foreign  countries,  had  been 
under  consideration,  rules  for  such  a  competition 
having  been  drafted  for  approval  should  the  Council 
decide  to  endorse  the  proposal.  The  last-named 
subject  was  considered  in  detail  and  finally 
adjourned  for  enquiry  as  to  the  means  of  advertis- 


ing and  circulating  the  regulations  in  foreign 
countries.  The  circulation  among  gamekeepers 
and  others  of  an  article  in  a  contemporary  news- 
paper was  authorised. 

General  Business.  Among  other  subjects 
discussed  by  the  Council  was  the  better  enforcement 
of  County  Bird  Protection  Orders  and  the  desir- 
ability of  rousing  interest  in  the  question  among 
individual  members  of  the  Police  Force.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Dutcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Audubon  Association  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
export  of  Lapwings  from  England. 

The  Council  met  again  on  December  13th,  pre- 
ceded by  meetings  of  the  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committees. 

The  Hon.  Secretary's  Report  stated  that 
the  awards  of  Inter-County  and  County  Challenge 
Shields  and  Medals,  with  books  and  money  grants, 
in  the  Bird  and  Tree  (Arbor  Day)  Competitions, 
had  been  made  by  a  small  committee  ;  and  medals 
and  books  had  also  been  adjudged  to  some  fifty 
other  schools.  Festivals  had  been  arranged  as 
follows  :  Shield-winners  —  Privett,  November 
29th  ;  Ellesborough,  November  27th  ;  Kirkoswald, 
December  12th  ;  Northill,  December  12th  ;  Long 
Ashton,  December  13th.  Bronze  Medals — Yatton, 
December  14th;  Buckland,  December  6th.  Other 
Schools  —  Headley,  November  23rd  ;  Woburn, 
November  28th  ;  Quainton,  November  29th  ; 
Exford,  Ridge,  December  4th  ;  Awbridge,  Barton 
Stacey,  December  5th  ;  Boldre,  Frome,  Keswick, 
Castle  Cary  Girls,  December  6th  ;  Princes 
Risboro,  December  1  ith  ;  St.  Peter's  Bournemouth, 
Stony  Stratford,  December  13th.  Lectures  with 
the  Society's  slides  had  been  given  at  twenty-two 
centres  since  October  17th,  as  follows  : — 

Oct.  18  Waterfoot,  Manchester  Mr.  C.  E.  Metcalfe 

Oct.  19  Llandaff  School         ...  Mr.  D.  R.  Paterson 

Oct.  21  Cardiff  Library  ...  Mr.  D.  R.  Paterson 

Oct.  26  Crieff Mr.  W.  E.  Frost 

Nov.  7  Guildford        Miss  Clifton 

Nov.  8  Cardiff  Library  ..  Mr.  D.  R,  Paterson 

Nov.  11  Weston  (Southampton)  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall 

Nov.  13  Romsey  ...         ...  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall 

Nov.  14  Thorpe  Morieux        ...  Rev.  J.  G.  Tuck 

Nov.  15  Bury  St.  Edmunds    ...  Rev.  J.  G.  Tuck 

Nov.  16  Petersfield      ...         ...  Mr.  Hastings  Lees 

Nov.  19  Uppingham    ...  ..  Rev.  W.  J.  Constable 

Nov.  21  Clydach  ...  ...  Mr.  Percy  Player 

Dec.  6  Alresford        ...  ..  Mr.  Hastings  Lees 

Dec.  7  Bournemouth  (N.U.T.)  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall 

Dec.  9  Ipswich  ...         ...  Rev.  J.  G.  Tuck 

Dec.  9  Rugby  ...  ...  Mr.  Collison 

Dec.  10  Highwood,  Romsey  ...  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall 

Dec.  11  Liphook  ...         ...  Mr.  Hastings  Lees 

Dec.  12  Bournemouth...  ...  Mr.  Parkinson  Curtis 

Dec.  13  Swanage         ...         ...  Mr.  A.  II.  Stable 

Dec.  13  Romford  ...         ...  Miss  Clifton 
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A  resolution  was  passed  recording  the  deep 
regret  of  the  Council  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders,  and  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  the 
Society  has  thus  sustained. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  reported 
the  resignation  of  Miss  M.  E.  Ruston,  Hon.  Sec. 
for  Lincoln,  and  the  appointment  in  her  place  of 
Miss  Blathwayt  ;  also  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stracey, 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Loughborough,  and  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Gower  as  Hon.  Sec.  for  Berkhamsted,  and 
Mr.  H.  Beeston,  for  Havant.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cardwell, 
The  Moat  Croft,  Eastbourne,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Bahr, 
Perrysfield  House,  Oxted,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Russell, 
Audley  Square,  London,  W.,  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  the  following  15  Members  were 
elected :  C.  Allingham  (Reigate),  Lt. -Colonel 
Bashford  (Liss),  Madame  Berlein  (Berkhamsted), 
J.  F.  Ballard  (Hamilton,  Canada),  Mrs.  Foster 
(Felton),  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Harrison  (Thorpe 
Morieux),  Miss  E.  Harrison  (Reigate),  Mrs.  E.  C. 
P.  Hull  (Redhill),  Rev.  Claude  Hinsclift  (Bickley), 
Miss  Kerr  (Cheltenham),  Mrs.  Kirkwood  (Peters- 
field),  H.  C.  Merrielees  (Ontario,  Canada),  Mrs. 
Ouless  (London),  Lady  Beatrice  Rawson  (Bolney), 
Edgar  Rollason  (London). 

General  Business. — The  several  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  included  the  protection  of 
the  Birds-of-paradise  ;  the  better  protection  of  rare 
birds  in  England  ;  the  proposed  Gold  Medal  Com- 
petition ;  and  the  arrangements  for  the  Society's 
Annual  Meeting. 


OBITUARY. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  F.L.S., 
F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  has  caused  widespread  regret  in 
the  scientific  world  and  a  gap  in  ornithological 
circles  which  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  fill.  Not 
least  among  the  many  societies  to  which  he 
belonged  will  his  loss  be  felt  by  The  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  of  which  he  was  an  old 
and  most  valued  friend  and  adviser.  He  joined 
the  Council  of  the  Society  in  1902,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Publication  and  Watchers'  Com- 
mittees ;  and  those  who  know  anything  of  his 
work  and  his  life  need  not  be  told  that  the  work 
he  undertook  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  was 
carried  out  in  no  half-hearted  or  perfunctory 
manner.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  its  meet- 
ings until  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death  ; 
ever  ready  with  information  and  counsel,  and  a 
careful  reader  of  the  proof-sheets  of  all  its  publica- 
tions. Among  scientific  workers  he  was  noted  for 
his    scrupulous    accuracv.      "  Saunders,"    it    was 


commonly  said,  "  never  makes  a  mistake,"  and  his 
most  widely-known  work,  the  "Manual  of  British 
Birds  ''  went  far  to  bear  out  the  testimony.  "  It 
was  indeed,"  comments  the  Times  (October  22nd, 
1907)  "a  remarkable  achievement  in  condensation 
of  facts,  for  in  it  he  set  himself  the  formidable 
task  of  compressing  within  the  limits  of  a  page  and 
a  half  of  letterpress  a  perfect  description  of  plumage, 
occurrence,  habits  and  range  of  each  species.  The 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  statements  upon 
geographical  distribution  would  alone  give  a 
singular  value  to  these  short  paragraphs."  The 
most  laborious  work  of  his  life  was  his  section 
upon  Cavias  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and 
he  was  also  an  authority  upon  the  birds  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  ;  while  much  of  the  literature 
of  English  county  ornithology  passed  through  his 
hands  for  revision.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  suffered 
from  a  long  and  painful  illness  but  retained  to  the 
last  a  clear  and  unclouded  brain,  died  on  October 
20th,  aged  72.  At  his  funeral  at  Kensal  Green  on 
the  23rd,  the  R.S.P.B.  was  represented  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser 
and  Mr.  Meade-Waldo,  members  of  the  Council. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Feathered  Game  of  the  >,'orth-East. —  By 
Walter  H.  Rich.  With  S7  illustrations.  A  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  Game  Birds  of  New  England,  for 
the  sportsman  and  ornithologist,  discountenancing  "the 
reckless  and  needless  slaughter  by  those  whose  ambition 
it  is  to  make  a  record  killing."'  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     Three  dollars  net. 

Pictures  from  Nature's  Garden. — By  H.  W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn,  M.A.  With  78  illustrations.  A 
reprint  of  stories  from  the  Animal  World  and  other 
papers.     London :  John  Long.     6s. 

The  Minimising  of  Maurice. — By  the  Rev.  S.  N. 
Sedgwick,  M.A.  With  36  photographs  from  Nature. 
The  adventures  of  a  small  boy,  grown  magically  smaller, 
among  small  creatures.     London:  Elliot  Stock.     5s.  net. 

Home-Life  of  Marsh-Birds. — Photographed  and 
described  by  E.  L.  Turner  and  P.  H.  Bahr.  Miss 
Turner's  records  of  Grebes,  Bearded  Tits,  and  Warblers 
on  the  Norfolk  Broads;  with  chapters  by  Mr.  Bahr  on 
a  Scottish  Gull  colony,  the  Red-throated  Diver,  and  the 
Snipe.     London  :  Witherby  ..Y  Co.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Gilbert  Whj  1  e  i  >i  Selborne. — By  W.  II.  Mullens, 

M.A.  Reprint  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonard's  .Natural  History  Society.  London: 
Witherby  &  Co.     2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCRAGGl  BS  (a  Sparrow). — By  George 
W.  James.  Illustrated.  The  story  *.>(  an  .American 
song-sparrow  among  its  human  friends.  London: 
Chatto  &  YYindus.     2s.  6d. 

Michigan  Audubon  Society:  its  Work  and 
Aims.  —  By  Jefferson  Butler.  With  coloured  and  other 
Illustrations.  Audubon  Society  of  California. 
First   Annual   Report. 
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NOTES. 

Plume-Hunters  in  the  Soudan. 

The  French  Government  has,  it  is  announced, 
decided  to  supply  funds  for  a  thorough  test  of  the 
question  whether  the  Ostrich  can  be  successfully 
domesticated  in  the  French  Soudan.  Anxiety  on 
the  subject  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  natives 
of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  are,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  plume-hunters,  rapidly  exterminating  both 
Ostrich  and  Heron.  Dr.  Decorse,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  matter  for  the  Government, 
accordingly  recommends  an  effort  to  farm  the 
former  bird,  as  is  done  so  commonly  in  South 
Africa,  by  the  establishment  of  large  ranches  where 
the  birds  may  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
natural  state.  With  regard  to  the  Herons,  only 
one  course  is  possible  if  the  birds  are  to  be 
preserved.  The  hunting  of  them  is  to  be  entirely 
prohibited  for  two  years,  and  reservations  are  to  be 
set  apart  in  which  the  natives  are  never  to  be 
permitted  to  hunt  the  species. 


Bird  Protection  in  South  Australia. 

The  South  Australian  Branch  of  the  R.S.P.B. 
has  not  been  heard  of  very  much  of  late,  owing  to 
Mrs.  Playford's  difficulty  in  finding  an  energetic 
Hon.  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  crusade  she  so  well 
started,  but  it  is  still  quietly  at  work.  Writing  this 
Autumn  for  a  large  supply  of  leaflets,  Mrs.  Playford 
says:  "We  saw  with  great  pleasure  not  long  ago 
that  a  woman  out  in  the  country  had  been  fined  £6 
for  illegal  possession  of  Plovers.  The  police,  under 
orders  from  Commissioner  Madley,  are  very  much 
on  the  alert,  so  our  Society  though  languishing,  is 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  law  we  were  able  to 
secure." 


The  Police  and  the  Birdcatchers. 

The  topsy-turvy  case  heard  at  Reading  the 
other  day,  in  which  a  birdcatcher  summoned  the 
police,  affords  an  instructive  illustration  of  one  of 
the  weak  points  in  the  Wild  Bird  Protection  law. 
The  present  provisions  give  no  power  to  arrest 
offenders,  but  only  to  summon  ;  consequently 
though  the  police  or  the  R.S.P.C.A.  Inspectors 
may  see  the  law  broken  under  their  own  eyes  they 
stand  a  remarkably  poor  chance  of  bringing  the 
offender  to  book. 

In  a  country  place  the  loafer  who  resorts  to 
bird  catching  to  "  earn  an  honest  shilling  "  may  be 
pretty  well  known,  but  where,  as  in  a  majority  of 


cases,  he  is  a  highly  undesirable  visitor  from  town, 
he  will  of  course  give  a  false  name  and  address, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  up  as  he  slouches 
off  to  the  railway  station  with  his  nets,  his  miserable 
decoys  and  his  captured  birds.  A  suitable  com- 
promise might  be  to  empower  the  officer  to  take 
possession  of  nets  and  birds  as  a  hostage  for  the 
offender's  appearance  at  the  police-court. 


The  Collector. 

Another  weakness  in  the  law,  and  one  more 
difficult  to  cope  with,  is  that  which  enables  the 
collector  openly  to  boast  of  the  way  in  which  he 
has  possessed  himself  of  "  protected"  species.  In 
a  book  entitled  "  A  Bird  Collector's  Medley," 
recently  published  by  E.  C.  Arnold,  the  writer 
gives  a  full  account  of  a  "drive"  of  Bearded  Tits 
on  a  Norfolk  Broad,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
killing  several  of  these  birds — one  of  the  rarest 
of  British  species.  If,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says  in  an 
attempt  to  defend  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  in 
the  Field,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  owner  of 
the  Broad,  it  can  only  be  deplored  that  the  place 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  someone,  who  if  he  cinnot 
appreciate  wild-bird  life,  can  at  least  obey  the 
none  too  stringent  provisions  of  the  local  Bird 
Protection  Order.  Similarly,  in  "Notes  on  the 
Birds  of  Kent,"  by  R.  G.  Balston,  the  taking  of  rare 
and  protected  birds  such  as  Buzzards,  is  chronicled. 


Birds  and  Trees. 

A  large  number  of  Bird  and  Tree  Festivals,  or 
"  Arbor  Days "  will  have  been  held  before  the 
present  number  of  Bird  Notes  and  News  is  in 
the  reader's  hands  ;  but  the  report  of  them  is 
reserved  for  the  Spring  Number  in  order  that  all 
may  appear  together.  In  the  next  number  of 
Bird  Notes  and  News  it  is  also  proposed  to 
give  a  few  short  extracts  from  some  of  the  Essays, 
as  instances  of  observations  made  by  children. 
This  year  Essays  have  been  sent  in  on  thirty-seven 
species  of  Birds,  and  thirty-four  different  kinds  of 
Trees.  The  Thrush  and  Blackbird  continue  popular 
to  a  somewhat  wearisome  extent,  followed  by  the 
Robin,  Rook,  Chaffinch,  and  Skylark,  in  equal 
numbers  ;  and  the  Oak,  as  usual,  heads  the  Trees, 
followed  by  the  Beech  and  Horse-Chestnut,  but 
the  Walnut  has  taken  a  sudden  leap  into  favour. 
The  limitations  of  the  selection  are  still  curious, 
seeing  that  such  abundant  species  as  the  Green- 
finch, Woodpigeon,  Linnet,  Willow-wren,  Swift, 
and  Owl  have  hardly  any  chroniclers,  though 
essays  on  Moorhen,  Kingfisher,  and  Lapwing  are 
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fairly  numerous.  Among  the  Trees,  too,  the 
Willow,  Hawthorn,  Maple,  and  Elder  have  few 
students,  and  the  Hornbeam  but  one,  though  the 
Holly,  Sycamore,  and  Mountain  Ash  are  popular 
subjects. 

The  Birds'  Berries. 

A  protest  has  been  raised  in  the  Times  against 
the  ruthless  lopping  and  chopping  of  hedges  in 
country  roads  that  is  taking  place  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  roads  safer  for  fast  motor  driving  ; 
this  action  arising  mainly  out  of  a  recent  lament- 
able fatality,  when  it  was  stated  that  a  high  hedge 
at  the  curve  of  a  road  prevented  two  motors,  both 
going  at  high  speed,  from  seeing  one  another.  A 
simpler  recommendation,  one  would  suppose, 
would  be  that  drivers  should  slow  down  when 
approaching  curves  round  which  they  cannot  see. 
One  point,  which  Bird  Protectors  may  well  take  up 
in  this  matter,  is  the  wholesale  destruction  thus 
brought  about  of  the  natural  food  of  wild  birds. 
The  hedges  just  now  are  laden  with  berries,  upon 
which  many  thousands  of  birds  largely  depend  for 
their  existence  through  the  hard  winter  months. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  pedestrians  and  cyclists 
should  be  smothered  in  dust,  the  country  air 
poisoned  with  petrol  fumes,  and  life  endangered 
by  the  furious  pace  at  which  some  motors  are 
driven,  that,  in  order  to  enable  a  few  persons  to 
take  their  pleasure  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  an 
hour,  we  are  also  to  have  the  beauty  of  roadside 
and  hedgerow  chopped  away,  and  our  wild  birds 
starved  to  death,  a  contingency  which  the  reason- 
able majority  of  motorists  would  certainly  not 
desire  ? 

THE    PLUME    TRADE. 

Birds-OF-Paradise  continue  to  be  a  leading 
feature  of  the  Plume  Sales  in  London,  and  will 
apparently  continue  to  be  so  until  the  last  of  these 
exquisite  birds  has  found  its  sepulchre  in  a 
Houndsditch  warehouse  ;  unless  measures  are 
taken  for  its  absolute  protection  throughout  New 
Guinea.  At  the  sale  on  October  15th,  over  7000 
were  offered,  and  nearly  all  "  sold  with  good 
competition";  for  that  of  December  17111,4667  were 
catalogued.  The  packages  of  "osprey"  feathers 
numbered  548  and  200  respectively,  a  large 
proportion  being  advertised  as  "  East  Indian." 
Other  features  of  the  two  sales  were  100  Lyre-bird 
tails  from  Austra'ia,  96  Impeyan  Pheasants 
(presumably  from  India,  whence  their  exportation 
is  illegal),  and  a  large  number  of  Coronata  Pigeons 
and  of  Albatross  quill  feathers. 


BIRD    SANCTUARIES    IN    NEW 
ZEALAND. 

''  FOR  more  than  half  a  century  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand  were  bullied,  harried  and  driven  from  the 
land  in  which  their  kind  had  dwelt  for  many  ages. 
The  colonists,  who  robbed  them  of  their  heritage, 
are  now  struck  with  remorse  at  the  wickedness 
that  has  been  wrought,  and  are  trying  to  save  from 
destruction  the  remnant  of  this  unique  and  aristo- 
cratic avifauna,  which  stands  aloof  from  bird  life 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Two  sanctuaries 
have  been  established  in  the  colony  :  one  is 
Resolution  Island,  in  the  Southern  Sounds,  and 
the  other  is  the  Little  Barrier  Island,  which  lies 
43  miles  from  the  City  of  Auckland." 

So  writes  Mr.  James  Drummond,  F.L.S  ,  in  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  June  1st,  1907,  and  the 
story  he  tells  of  the  persecution  of  some  of  these 
birds,  together  with  his  charming  account  of  them, 
show  that  this  protection  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon 
if  some  most  beautiful  and  interesting  species  were 
to  be  rescued  from  extermination.  Among  them 
are  the  New  Zealand  Robins,  the  Bell-bird,  the 
New  Zealand  Canary,  the  Stitch-bird,  the  Shining 
Cuckoo,  the  Tui  or  Parson-Bird,  and  the  Kakapo 
Parrot.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  Bell-birds  in 
particular  which  delighted  Captain  Cook,  when 
his  vessel  approached  South  Island  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  "Their  wild  melody,''  he 
wrote,  "  was  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  same  kind.  It  seemed  to  be 
like  small  bells  most  exquisitely  tuned "  And 
Mr.  Drummond  narrates  that  this  loud  and  clear 
"clink,  clink,  clonk,  clink,"  (D,  F  sharp,  C,  G) 
appeals  to  a  New  Zealander  as  the  Lark's  song 
appeals  to  an  Englishman.  In  appearance  it  is 
a  dull-coloured  little  bird,  like  most  typical  New 
Zealand  species,  with  inconspicuous  olive-tinted 
plumage.  The  New  Zealand  "  Robins  "  have  not 
the  red  breast  of  their  English  namesake,  but  they 
are  twice  his  size  and  are  as  merry,  tame,  and  pert. 
They  are  slaty-  grey  in  colour,  with  bright  jet-black 
eyes.  There  are  two  species  ;  one  never  leaves  the 
South  Island,  and  the  other  never  leaves  the  North 
Island.  The  latter  is,  unhappily,  becoming  rarer. 
"The  Little  Barrier  Island  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  it  is  still  found,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
this,  the  gentlest  of  birds  and  the  kindest  and 
brightest  of  companions,  has  been  driven  from  the 
mainland  shows  that  none  need  sanctuary  more." 
In  18S7  Sir  Walter  Buller  predicted  its  early 
extinction  ;   Barrier  Island  has  saved  it. 
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The  New  Zealand  Canary,  or  Whitehead,  also 
owes  its  safety  to  sanctuaries,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
first  birds  to  retire  before  civilization.  With  the 
musical  throats  of  Canaries  these  birds  combine 
the  agility  of  our  English  Tits,  and  the  description 
given  might  be  that  of  a  Tom-Tit. 

"Their  principal  object  in  life  is  to  hunt  for  tiny 
spiders  and  other  small  game,  which  they  find  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees.  Coming  down  from  the 
higher  branches  they  dive  into  the  air,  fluttering 
wings  and  tail,  and  then  quickly  rise  again.  They 
often  cling  to  a  tiny  bough  head  downwards,  like 
an  acrobat  on  a  horizontal  bar,  and  no  posture 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  them." 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  because  rarest  and 
most  persecuted,  birds  protected  by  sanctuary 
laws,  is  the  Stitch-bird,  once  fairly  common  on  the 
mainland  but  now  peculiar  to  Little  Barrier  Island, 
frequenting  inaccessible  spots  in  the  densely- 
wooded  mountain  gorges.  Mr.  Drummond  records 
an  instance  of  the  "interest"  taken  in  this  bird  by 
collectors. 

"  In  1880,  Reischek,  the  German  collector,  visited 
the  Little  Barrier  specially  in  quest  of  a  Stitch- 
bird's  skin.  He  camped  on  the  island  for  three 
months  without  meeting  with  any  success.  Two 
years  later  he  sent  his  assistant,  who  remained 
on  the  island  three  months,  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  only  one  pair.  Reischek  visited  the 
island  again.  After  five  weeks'  continuous  search 
....  he  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Shortly  afterwards  his  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  Stitch-bird.  He 
was  so  excited  and  interested  in  watching  this 
rare  and  beautiful  bird's  movements  that  it  dis- 
appeared before  he  had  time  to  use  his  gun.  He 
continued  his  quest  for  three  more  weeks  before 
he  was  able  to  shoot  any  Stitch-birds." 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  discovered  their 
favourite  haunt,  and  with  infinite  pains  sought 
them  out  and  went  home  happy  with  their  skins. 
It  is  stated  that  over  154  specimens  of  the  bird 
were  taken  from  Little  Barrier  before  the  island 
was  proclaimed  a  sanctuary.  Other  birds  met  a 
like  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  skin-hunters,  who 
"  slaughtered  thousands  of  our  fine  birds  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which  they  sold  to  wealthy 
collectors  and  to  large  institutions  in  Europe." 

To-day  Little  Barrier  is  reported  to  be  an  ideal 
sanctuary.  It  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
has  for  only  residents  the  conservator  and  his 
family  There  is  no  regular  communication  with 
the  outside  world.     Absolutely  no  natural  enemies 


of  the  bird  have  obtained  a  footing.  Unauthorised 
persons  cannot  land  without  meeting  with  incon- 
venience, hardship,  and  danger. 

Such  national  sanctuaries  need  to  be  increased  a 
hundredfold  ;  and  it  would  gladden  ornithologists 
to  know  that  the  example  of  New  Zealand  has 
been  followed  by  the  several  Governments  of 
Australia,  who  were  appealed  to  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Penguins,  who 
are  now  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Paradise- 
birds  on  British  New  Guinea,  and  who  are  the 
natural  protectors  of  such  typically  Australian 
species  as  the  Laughing  Jackass  and  the  exquisite 
Lyre-bird. 

"ECONOMIC     ORNITHOLOGY." 

Mr  F.  V.  Theobald,  Vice-Principal  of  the  S.E. 
Agricultural  College,  contributes  to  the  current 
number  of  Science  Progress  (No.  6)  a  careful  study 
of  the  subject  of  "  Economic  Ornithology  in 
relation  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry." 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  perhaps  to  add  a  great 
deal  to  what  has  already  been  written  on  the 
matter,  since  in  the  main  it  is  a  summary  of  other 
papers  and  opinions,  and  some  of  these  again 
were  but  summaries  of  individual  opinions,  it  is  a 
valuable  summing  up  of  an  unbiassed  zoologist, 
who  frankly  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  absolute  verdicts.  As  far  as  we  go  in 
Britain,  Mr.  Theobald  observes,  "  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  general  conclusion,  and  that  is  by  the 
appointment  of  a  departmental  committee  to 
collect  all  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
from  farmers,  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  foresters, 
gamekeepers,  and  field  ornithologists."  But  then 
comes  in  the  well-nigh  fatal  difficulty — 

"  The  serious  question  is,  do  the  people  who  are 
mentioned  as  witnesses  know  enough  yet  to 
express  a  definite  opinion  ?  Have  we  sufficient 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  food  of  birds  at  different 
times  of  the  year  and  under  varied  conditions  ?  We 
feel  bound  to  answer  in  the  negative." 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  get  the  evidence  of  a 
hundred  gamekeepers  as  to  the  Jay.  Will  there 
be  in  the  hundred  one  who  does  not  hang  on  his 
gibbet  every  Jay  he  can  shoot  ?  Yet,  according  to 
Mr.  Theobald's  judicial  summing-up,  "  they  do  no 
damage  in  game  preserves,  and  the  gamekeeper 
is  wrong  in  his  persecution  of  them." 
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And  again,  as  to  the  Kestrel  :  gamekeepers  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  all  the  "hawks,"  yet 

"The  Kestrel  is  certainly  beneficial  in  its  habits, 
for  it  feeds  almost  entirely  on  mice,  voles,  young 
rats,  small  birds,  beetles  and  grasshoppers.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  helpful  to  man,  save 
by  gamekeepers,  yet  it  rarely  touches  either  game 
or  poultry." 

The  Peregrine,  the  Harrier,  and  even  the  Spar- 
rowhawk,  if  injurious  to  game  and  poultry,  feed 
mainly  on  rats,  mice  and  voles. 

Among  Britain's  250  species  of  birds,  not  more 
than  sixty  are,  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  of  any  real 
economic  importance  one  way  or  another.  Of  the 
remainder  "  a  large  number  are  rare  or  uncommon, 
and  are  wisely  protected  by  law,  or  should  be." 
(Much  virtue  in  "  should  be.")  "  Out  of  the  sixty 
a  number  are  almost  exclusively  beneficial." 

"  There  is  no  dispute  about  Owls,"  says 
Mr.  Theobald.  Their  utility  is  pretty  well 
recognized  now,  and  if  any  doubt  remains  it  should 
be  finally  quenched  by  the  consensus  of  evidence 
quoted  in  an  able  article  in  the  Shooting  Times  of 
November  23rd,  1907.  Neither  can  the  Peewit's 
claims  to  protection,  from  man's  own  purely  selfish 
point  of  view,  be  denied. 

"  There  is  no  bird  more  beneficial  to  the  cultiva- 
tor than  the  Lapwing.  Its  food  consists  entirely 
of  wireworms,  leather-jackets,  surface  larva;,  snails, 
slugs  and  many  other  injurious  animals.  The 
good  done  by  the  Lapwing  cannot  be  overestimated ; 
no  one  has  said  or  can  say  a  bad  word  against  it. 
In  spite  of  this,  people  are  allowed  to  collect  the 
eggs  wholesale,  as  the  demand  for  this  luxury 
becomes  greater  ;  in  consequence,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  there  is  a  serious  decrease  in  the 
number  of  birds.  With  this  decrease  goes  a  con- 
comitant increase  of  wireworm  and  other  grubs. 

"  Surely  where,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  a 
unanimous  opinion,  the  somewhat  useless  and 
seldom-enforced  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  might 
be  employed,  so  as  not  only  to  make  it  illegal  to 
take  the  eggs  but  to  offer  them  for  sale  in  the 
shops." 

[Unfortunately  the  Acts  cannot  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  do  not  give  power  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  eggs  ;  but  they  do  empower 
County  Councils  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  birds  and 
eggs,  and  this  power  should  be  used.] 

The  Flycatcher  is  another  bird  with  a  perfectly 
blameless  record.  "  All  accusations  against  them 
fail  when  carefully  examined.  Their  encourage- 
ment and  protection  should  thus  be  rigidly  en- 
forced." It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
proportion  of  country  people  and  members  of 
"  sparrow  clubs "  know  the  Flycatcher  when  they 


see  it !  The  Cuckoo,  the  Wryneck,  the  Wagtails 
and  Pipits  and  Chats,  the  Swallows  and  Swift, 
certain  of  the  Warblers  and  Waders,  the  Wood- 
peckers ("  too  few  by  far  "),  the  Gulls  except  the 
Black-backed — -are  all  indisputably  valuable  to  man. 
So,  too,  the  Tits  {pace  Mr.  Tegetmeier)  : — 

"The  consensus  of  opinion  of  practical  men 
and  ornithologists  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Paridae  that  we  may  safely  say  they  should  receive 
all  the  protection  we  can  give  them." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  are  a  few 
birds  which  Mr.  Theobald  condemns  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  black 
list  is  headed  as  usual  by  the  House-Sparrow,  Bull- 
finch, and  Woodpigeon  ;  the  Blackbird  has  no 
friends  in  fruit  districts,  partly  owing,  it  is  stated, 
to  its  great  increase  in  numbers,  while  the  Thrush 
is  recommended  to  mercy  on  the  score  of  its  nine 
months  of  good  work  among  the  snails  and 
grubs  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
increasing. 

"  The  general  opinion  maybe  summed  up  that 
the  Starling  is  most  beneficial  to  the  tanner  and 
stockbreeder,  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  that 
in  fruit  districts  its  numbers  should  be  kept  down." 

The  Jackdaw  "  is  a  great  wireworm  and  insect 
destroyer,  and  if  it  does  a  little  injury  to  cherries 
and  other  fruit  in  dry  seasons,  and  takes  a  few 
eggs  and  now  and  then  fowls'  food,  it  nevertheless 
must  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial  as  far  as  evidence 
goes  at  present." 

The  Jackdaw's  bigger  companion,  the  Rook 
presents  a  greater  problem.  "That  the  Rooks  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  good  there  is  no  doubt." 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  feed  almost 
exclusively  on  wireworms  and  other  grubs  in  the 
soil,  various  caterpillars,  such  as  the  winter  moth 
and  lackey  moth,  and  the  destructive  green-tortrix, 
which  too  frequently  defoliates  our  oak-trees.  "  At 
the  same  time  everyone  acknowledges  that  they 
do  some  harm"  among  seed  corn  and  young  roots. 
Mr.  Theobald  believes  in  scaring  rather  than 
shooting,  on  the  ground  that  five  thousand  are  as 
easily  scared  as  fifty,  whereas  they  will  do  one 
hundred  times  more  good. 

Of  the  smaller  birds,  the  Chaffinch  and  Green- 
finch and  Buntings  have  contra-accounts,  with  a 
balance  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other  ; 
the  Linnet  is  to  be  encouraged,  except  in  occasional 
circumstances  where  in  great  numbers  about  seed 
crops.  The  Skylark,  "  although  it  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  corn,  has  the  balance  in  its  favour,  for 
it  is  most  useful  as  an  insect-checker."  The 
Blackcap  is  altogether  condemned  in  the  fruit- 
garden,   while   of  the   Whitethroat    and   Garden 
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Warbler,  Mr.  Theobald  somewhat  curiously 
remarks  that  neither  is  sufficiently  common  to  do 
much  harm.  The  Blackcap  might  surely  even 
more  justly  claim  this  excuse. 

Mr.  Theobald  sums  up  the  whole  question  : 
"  The  economic  value  of  birds  must  be  con- 
sidered from  all  points  of  view  in  a  very  broad 
spirit,  and  before  we  can  say  anything  definite 
regarding  the  majority  of  them  the  subject  must 
be  studied  in  the  field  on  a  much  sounder  basis 
than  has  yet  been  done." 

IN    THE    COURTS. 

Action  by  a  Birdcatcher. — An  interesting 
case  came  before  his  Honour  Judge  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Russell  and  a  jury  at  Reading  County  Court 
on  October  31st,  when  John  lies,  a  professional  bird- 
catcher  of  Reading,  brought  an  action  to  recover 
^50  damages  against  three  members  of  the 
Berkshire  Constabulary  for  illegal  arrest  and 
detention.  It  appears  that  lies  had  on  a  previous 
occasion  obtained  damages  for  being  locked  up  by 
the  police,  and  on  this  occasion  he  contended  that 
he  had  been  searched  and  arrested.  On  May  17th 
last,  he  was  seen  by  the  police  at  Sonning,  with  a 
basket  and  cages,  and  charged  with  having  freshly 
taken  chaffinches.  The  cages  were  found  to 
contain  eighteen  of  these  birds,  very  wild  and  with 
birdlime  on  them  ;  and  according  to  his  statement 
he  was  taken  into  custody  and  forcibly  detained  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  at  the  police  station.  The  birds 
were  taken  from  him  and  subsequently  liberated. 
The  defence  was  that  no  compulsion  was  used. 
On  May  31st,  lies'  solicitor  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Constable  complaining  of  this  "gross  interference 
with  his  liberty,"  and  demanded  the  "  immediate 
return  of  the  birds."  On  June  1  ith,  he  was  convicted 
at  the  Wokingham  Bench  and  fined  50s.  for  using 
birdlime  in  the  Close  Time.  Judge  Russell  in 
summing  up,  said  that  if  he  had  to  decide  the  case 
he  would  without  the  smallest  hesitation  decide  in 
favour  of  the  defendants.  He  might  take  a 
prejudiced  view  of  the  case,  because  the  Plaintiff 
belonged  to  a  calling  which  he  regarded  with  the 
greatest  possible  loathing.  The  Plaintiff  was 
caught  red-handed  in  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
even  if  he  was  detained  by  the  constable,  was  not 
the  constable  perfectly  justified,  having  regard  to 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act?  The  Plaintiff  had 
not  suffered  any  damage  and  was  never  locked  up. 
Personally  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  trumpery 
action  he  had  ever  heard.  The  jury,  after  delibera- 
ting upwards  of  an  hour,  failed  to  agree. 

Catching  Linnets.— At  Greenwich  Police 
Court,  on  October  1st,  William  Reading,  of 
Peckham,was  charged  with  taking  Linnets  and  with 
cruelty  to  decoys  at  Catford.  He  was  found  with 
his  nets  set,  braced  chaffinch  decoys,  and  two  dead 
Linnets.  He  said  he  was  catching  sparrows  and 
had  permission  from  the  landowner.  The  land- 
owner, however,  said  he  had  forbidden  birdcatchers 


on  the  fields  as  they  destroyed  his  crops.  Prisoner 
said  it  was  "  hard  if  a  man  couldn't  try  to  get  an 
honest  living,"  and  on  being  fined  40/-  and  costs  for 
one  offence  and  costs  in  the  other,  with  confiscation 
of  the  nets,  observed  that  them  things  cost  him 
money.  The  Magistrate  (thoughtfully) :  "Yes." — 
At  South  Shields  on  October  9th,  David  Tate  was 
fined  5/-  and  costs  for  using  bird-lime  to  take 
Linnets,  birds  protected  all  the  year  under  the 
Borough  Bird  Protection  Order. — At  East  Ham 
on  November  8th,  a  Canning  Town  birdcatcher  was 
fined  20/6  for  catching  birds  on  Beckton  Marshes, 
and  for  cruelty  to  decoys,  one  of  which  had  since 
died.  Two  goldfinches  and  a  lark  were  in  his 
possession.  He  urged  that  he  was  "  trying  to 
earn  an  honest  shilling." 

Shooting  a  Harrier.— The  Farnham  Bench 
had  before  them  on  November  7th  the  case  of 
Thomas  West,  gamekeeper,  charged  with  shooting 
two  hen  harriers,  during  the  close  time,  at 
Elstead.  The  birds,  one  of  the  rarest  of  British 
species  and  scheduled  bythe  Surrey  Bird  Protection 
Order,  had  nested  on  a  piece  of  common  land  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  were  bought  from  the 
keeper  by  a  Colonel  Mark  Mayhew.  A  fine  of  10/- 
in  each  case  was  imposed,  but  as  the  specimens 
exceed  this  value  and  were  not  impounded,  it  is 
merely  a  nominal  one. 


Now  Ready. 

"THE    ARAB    OF    THE    AIR." 

Greeting  Card  for  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Illustration  in  Colour  from  a  Picture  of  Wild-Bird 
Life,  specially  painted  for  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge. 

Price,  one  copy,  3d.,  by  post,  3^d.  ;  one  dozen, 
2s.  6d.,  by  post,  2s.  7d. 

Copies  can  still  be  had  of  "The  Waits,"  designed 
by  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould.  One  copy,  2d  ,  one 
dozen,  is.  6d. 
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NEW    SERIES. 

A  New  Volume  of  Bird  Notes  and  News 
(Vol.  III.)  will  begin  with  the  Spring  Number, 
1908.  The  design  for  the  cover  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  Vol.  I.  may  be 
had,  bound,  at  5s.  each. 

Bird  Notes  and  News  (issued  quarterly)  will  be 
sent  post  free  to  any  address  for  is.  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance  ;  single  numbers,  3d. 

To  Members  of  the  Society  subscribing  5s.  and 
upwards  per  annum  it  is  forwarded  gratis  and  post 
free. 
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NESTING  =  BOXES    FOR    BIRDS. 


Fig.  1.      2/- 


Fig.   2.      2/- 


The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  have  opened  in  London  (near  the  Tower 
Bridge)  a  Central  Depot  for  Nesting-Boxes  for 
Birds,  where  both  English  and  German  patterns 
will  be  stocked. 

Figs.  I,  2  and  3  are  designs  taken  by  per- 
mission from  "  Wild  Birds  Protection  and  Nesting 
Boxes,"  by  Mr.  MASEFIELD,  and  are  made  by 
W.  ALCOCK,  Cheadle,  Staffs. 

Figs.  4,  5  and  6  are  of  the  Lenzburg  pattern, 
as  made  for  Baron  v.  BERLEPSCH,  but  are  now 
manufactured  at  Cheadle.  Other  patterns  can 
be  made  to  order. 

The  smaller  boxes  are  suitable  for  Tits,  Nut- 
hatch, Wryneck,  Redstart,  Lesser  Wood- 
pecker, etc.  ;  larger  sizes  for  Starling, 
Greater  Woodpecker,  etc.  No.  3  is 
adapted  for  Flycatchers,  to  be  placed 
in  recess  of  window  or  under  eave. 
No.  6  for  Robin,  Flycatcher,  Wagtail,  etc. 
Figs.  1,  4,  5  and  6  are  to  be  nailed 
against  tree  or  wall  ;  Fig.  2  is  placed  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree. 


Fig.  6.     1/6 


Fig.  3.    6d. 

Prices  do  not 

include  carriage. 

S  '  Fig.  5.     2/- 

All  Orders  and  other  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  SOCIETY'S  OFFICE, 
3,   Hanover  5quare,   London,  W.,  where  Specimen  Boxes  may  be  seen. 
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The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  have  opened  in  London  (near  the  Tower 
Bridge)  a  Central  Depot  for  Nesting- Boxes  for 
Birds,  where  both  English  and  German  patterns 
will  be  stocked. 

Figs,  i,  2  and  3  are  designs  taken  by  per- 
mission from  "  Wild  Birds  Protection  and  Nesting 
Boxes,"  by  Mr.  MASEFIELD,  and  are  made  by 
W.  ALCOCK,  Cheadle,  Staffs. 

Figs.  4,  5  and  6  are  Lenzburg  boxes,  as  made 
for  Baron  v.  Berlepsch.  Stuttgart  boxes,  made 
of  birch-wood,  can  also  be  had,  and  other  patterns 
can  be  made  to  order. 

The  smaller  boxes  are  suitable  for  Tits,  Nut- 
hatch, Wryneck,  Redstart,  Lesser  Wood- 
pecker, etc.  ;  larger  sizes  for  Starling, 
Greater  Woodpecker,  etc.  No.  3  is 
adapted  for  Flycatchers,  to  be  placed 
in  recess  of  window  or  under  eave. 
No.  6  for  Robin,  Flycatcher,  Wagtail,  etc. 
Figs.  1,  4,  5  and  6  are  to  be  nailed 
against  tree  or  wall  ;  Fig.  2  is  placed  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree. 


Fig.  3.     6d. 


Prices  do   not 

include   carriage 
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AH  Orders  and  other  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  SOCIETY'S  OFFICE, 
3,   Hanover  Square,   London,   W.,   where  Specimen   Boxes  may  be  seen. 
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The  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 


FOUNDED 
1889. 


3,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


Incorporated    under    Royal     Charter,     1904. 


ANY  person  interested  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  willing  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  may 
be  enrolled  as  follows  : — 

FELLOW,  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of  not 
less  than  One  guinea  (£i  is.),  or  by  com- 
pounding for  life  by  a  donation  of  Twenty 
guineas  (,£21). 

MEMBER,  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of  not 
less  than  Five  shillings  (5s.),  or  by  compound- 
ing  for    life    by    a    donation   of   Five  guineas 

(£5  5s.) 

Fellows  and  Members  are,  after  election,  entitled 
to  receive  a  copy  of  every  publication  issued  by  the 
Society,  and  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  General  Meetings 
of  the  Society. 

ASSOCIATE,  (a)  by  subscribing  an  annual  sum  of 
not  less  than  One  shilling  (is.),  or  compounding 
as  a  Life  Associate  by  payment  of  Twenty-one 
shillings  (21s.)  ;  {b)  by  paying  a  sum  of  Two- 
pence to  cover  cost  of  registration. 

Associates  receive  cards  on  joining ;  Fellows  and 
Members  receive  certificates  of  election. 
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